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PREFACE. 


s COMMENTARY like the present draws frankly from 


its predecessors, just as these in their turn used ma- 

terials quarried by earlier scholars, whom they do not 
name on each occasion. The right to do this is won by con- 
scientious effort in sifting previous collections and reproducing 
only what is trustworthy, apt, and instructive for the under- 
standing of the text. If new illustrations or evidence can be 
added, that is so much to the good. 

So far as I am aware, the solution I have given of the textual 
problem of 11’, the “shadow of turning,” is strictly new. It 
is a matter of no consequence in itself, but acquires interest 
because it bears directly on the relation of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts, and because Dr. Hort candidly recognised 
this reading of S and B, as hitherto understood, to present a 


grave, although unique, obstacle to his and Dr. Westcott’s 
theory. 


Transferred 


To some other discussions, of the nature of detached notes, 
in which material is freshly or fully collected, I have ventured 
to call the reader’s attention in the Table of Contents. It may 
also be not improper to remark that the account of extant 
ancient commentaries on James in Greek and Latin (pages 
IIO-113) runs counter to some recent statements. 

The explanation offered of “thou” and “I” in 28, which 
: a seems to me to solve the problem of that passage, is not 
~Strictly new, but has been overlooked in most current works 
-~ on the epistle. In the light of modern geographical knowledge 
- the reference in 5’ to “the early and latter rain” gains a 
“ greater importance than has generally been observed. 
The summary of the epistle (pages 4/.) may make more 
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clear and intelligible than I have been able to do elsewhere the 
measure of unity which the epistle shows, and the relation of 
its parts. 

A marked defect of this commentary, although one not 
peculiar to it, is that its rabbinical illustrations ought to be 
fuller. The glaring technical inconsistencies in the mode of 
referring to such passages as are cited will betray at once that 
they are drawn from various secondary sources and not from 
original and systematic research. It would be a great service 
to New Testament scholars to provide them with a new and 
adequate set of Horae hebraicae, and nowhere is the need so 
great as in James and the Gospel of Matthew. 

These two writings are sources from which a knowledge of 
primitive Palestinian Christianity can be drawn, and they rep- 
resent a different line of development from that of the Hel- 
lenistic Christianity which finds expression in Luke, Paul, and 
John. The grounds of the distinction are other than those 
which the Tiibingen School believed to have controlled early 
Christian history, but they are no less clear or far-reaching. 
A just understanding of these tendencies requires a sound 
view not only of the origin and meaning of the Epistle of James, 
but of its history in the church. And here the critical question 
‘is that of the Shepherd of Hermas. The view stated below 

that Hermas betrays no knowledge of James and is not de- 
_ pendent on him was forced on me, I am glad to say, by the 
study of the facts, against a previous prejudice and without at 
first recognising where it led; but it is in truth the key to the 
history. If Hermas really read the Epistle of James so often 
| that he knew by heart its most incidental phrases, now working 
them into his own writing and again making them the text 
for long expansions, the place of the epistle in early Chris- 
tianity becomes an insoluble riddle. 

The notes on textual criticism in the commentary are intended 
to treat chiefly those selected variants which make a difference 
in the sense; the materials employed do not ordinarily go be- 
yond the apparatus of Tischendorf. I hope later to treat the 
criticism and history of the text of James in the light of all the 
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evidence, including as nearly as may be the whole body of 
extant minuscule Greek manuscripts. 

To many friends who have helped me in countless ways and 
from great stores of thought and knowledge I would gratefully 
express the obligation that I owe them. 


James Harpy Ropes. 
Harvard University, 
October 15, I915. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle of James is a religious and moral tract having | 
the form, but only the form, of a letter. It contains counsels 
and reflections on a variety of topics relating to personal char- 
acter and right conduct, but attains a certain unity from the 
writer’s own traits of sincerity, good sense, and piety, which 
are manifest in every paragraph. The epistle has been as- 
signed to many dates and several places of origin, and is held 
by many to be a genuine writing of James the Lord’s brother; 
but it is probably the pseudonymous production of a Christian 
of Jewish origin, living in Palestine in the last quarter of the 
first century or the first quarter of the second. The precise 
limits of the period within which it was written cannot be 
determined. 

The epistle reflects the conditions of Jewish life in Palestine, 
and almost all the ideas have their roots in Jewish thought, but 
in much of the language, style, and mode of expression gener- 
ally, and in some of the ideas, Hellenistic influences are unmis- 
takable and strong. The interweaving of the two strains con- 
tributes much to the freshness and effectiveness of the epistle 
as a hortatory essay. 

Our first certain knowledge of the book is from two sources 
of about the same date; namely, Origen (c. 185-c. 254) and | 
the pseudo-clementine Epistles to Virgins, written in Palestine 
in Greek in the early decades of the third century. After 
Origen the Epistle of James seems soon to have become widely 
accepted in the Greek church as a part of the N. T. In the 
West the translation into Latin, made before 350, gives the 
earliest evidence of acquaintance with the epistle by Latin- 
speaking Christians. In Syria the Greek original was known 
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as early as the latter half of the fourth century, and it was 
first translated into Syriac (as a part of the Peshitto) in the 
early part of the fifth. 


§1. THE PuRPOSE AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 
(a) Purpose. 


The writer of the Epistle of James has in mind in his coun- 
sels the general needs of such Christians as he is acquainted 
with or of whose existence he is aware. The epistle does not 
treat of the special concerns of any particular church nor owe 
its origin to any specific occasion. The author addresses any 
Christians into whose hands his work may fall and touches 
upon subjects of wide and general interest. It cannot be said 
that the epistle has any more specific “purpose” than the gen- 
eral aim of edification. In the selection of topics the writer 
was governed partly by his own special interests at the mo- 
ment, partly by what he drew from his own experience of the 
life about him as to the needs of human nature in general. 
Doubtless here, as always, the impulse to expression arose from 
the consciousness of having something to say which by its 
freshness either of form or substance would interest readers 
and strike home. There is no attempt in the epistle to give a 
full or systematic account of the author’s ideas on any subject. 


(b) Contents. 


Like the ancient Wisdom-literature of the Hebrews, with 
which (in spite of entire difference of style) the writer probably 
shows some familiarity, much of the epistle is in aphoristic form. 
Such sentences, having their meaning complete in themselves, 
gain comparatively little illumination from the context; they 
are the well-rounded and compact results of whole trains of 
previous thought, and are successful in suggesting these to the 
reader’s mind. In trying to interpret by a paraphrase, or to 
show the connection of ideas, it is difficult to avoid ascribing to 
the writer what he has not said, and elaborating thoughts 
hinted at, rather than fairly implied, by the text (cf. the full 
and instructive Paraphrases of Erasmus, and the attempts to 
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summarise the epistle found in the commentaries and the books 
on Introduction). 

The aphorisms are not generally isolated, but are gathered 
in paragraphs; and these often have unity and show connec- 
tion and progress of thought. The paragraphs are grouped 
loosely under more or less definite points of view, and in chs. 
z and 4'-5° we find an approach to the fuller discussion of a 
topic from various sides. In some instances the connection be- 
tween smaller divisions is made by the skilful use of the same 
or a similar word at the close of one sentence and the opening 
of the next (thus, 1'f- yatpew, yapav; 14. Nevrdpevor, relme- 
Tat; if. qepacpdy, treipatduevos; 121. Ndyov, Adyou; sist. 
mpocevyerGe, Sénows; cf. the connection made by 3118. be- 
tween the divergent subjects of chs. 3 and 4). It is notewor- 
thy that in the later chapters, where there is more continuity 
in the flow of thought, this method of “capping” sentences 
rarely occurs. 

Beneath the whole epistle plainly lie two pervading and | 
strongly felt principles: (1) the hatred of sham of every kind; 
(2) the conviction that God and the world are incompatible as 
objects of men’s allegiance. Neither of these principles could 
serve as a title to the tract, but they bind its somewhat mis- 
cellaneous contents together in a sort of unity. 

These general characteristics recall the spirit of the Hellen- 
istic diatribes, among which the Epistle of James seems to find 
its fittest literary classification. There, as here, the aim to 
pierce through appearance and pretense to reality is a leading 
motive, and in the first two chapters of James we read what 
Christian earnestness thought it worth while to say on this 
favourite theme of the sometimes superficial or possibly flip- 
pant, but commonly serious even if unconventional, Greek pop- 
ular street preacher;* while James’s discussion, in his last two 
chapters, of the two incompatible aims of human striving also 
treats a familiar topic of these moralists.t 


*P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-roémische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentum?, 1912, p. 76 (Diogenes), p. 85 (later moral preachers). 

{ Wendland, op. cit., p. 85; A. Bonhéffer, Epiktet und das Neue Testament (Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, x), 1911, pp. 351 f. 
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These contacts make more intelligible the structure of the 
epistle. Familiarity with these great discussions, which had 
been given in public for centuries, would cause contemporary 
readers to see fitness in a series of topics which to us seem in- 
congruous, to recognise the naturalness of transitions which 
strike us as awkward and abrupt, and to detect a latent unity 
which for us is obscured by the writer’s habit of making no 
introductory announcement of his successive themes. It must, 
however, be emphasised that the writer’s method is hortatory, 
not expository (about 60 imperatives occur in the 108 verses) ; 
his goal is nowhere so definitely formulated in his mind as to 
forbid a swift and unexpected leap to inculcate some important 
object of Christian endeavour (soinch. 5). Insuch cases we can- 
not assume completely to trace the real sequence of his thought. 

The following summary of the epistle is an attempt to indi- 
cate for the several larger divisions the point of view which may 
have led to the grouping of the paragraphs. 


u. LEpistolary Salutation. 
I. 12-276, ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS REALITIES. 


(x) 1248 In the formation of character. 


(a) 14. The real nature of trouble is as an aid to a 
well-rounded character. 

() 1°8. Real prayer requires unwavering faith. 

(c) 194. Poverty is real wealth. 

(d) 11%. The endurance of trouble brings the crown of life. 

(e) 11818, The real cause of sin is not temptation sent 
by God, but lies within yourself. 


(2) 1-295, In religious instruction and public worship. 


(f) 1-25, Hearing is indeed better than talking, but the 
real response to the word of God is not to listen 
only but to obey. 

(g) 12627, Real worship is inconsistent with reckless 
speech; the best worship is kindly service and 
inner purity. 
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(4) 27. To court the rich and neglect the poor in the 

house of worship reverses real values. 

(*) 2°48. For such conduct it is a futile excuse to urge 
that the law of Jove requires it. 

(7) 2'*28, Equally futile is it to pretend in excuse that 
the possession of faith dispenses from works. 


II. 378. ON THE TEACHER’S CALLING. 


(a) 3'2. Against ambition to be teachers. The teacher 
is under heavier responsibility than others; yet 
the tongue (the teacher’s organ) is as powerful as 
the little rudder in a great ship, as dangerous as a 
little fire in a great forest, and is untamable. 

(6) 31318, The true wise man’s wisdom must be meek 
and peaceable; such wisdom alone comes from 
above, and only peaceable righteousness receives 
the divine reward. 


Ill, 45%. WORLDLINESS AND THE CHRISTIAN CONDUCT OF 
LIFE CONTRASTED. 


(t) 4!-5°. Worldliness in rivalry with God as the aim of life. 


(a) 4'2, The cause of the crying evils of life is the pur- 
suit of pleasure, an aim which is in direct rivalry 
with God and abhorrent to him. 

(6) 41317, The practical neglect of God seen in the 
trader’s presumptuous confidence in himself; and 
the futility of it. : 

(c) 51*. The practical neglect of God seen in the cruelty 
and luxury of the rich; and the appalling issue 
which awaits it. 


(2) 57. Counsels for the Christian conduct of life. 


(d) 57-1. Constancy and forbearance; and their reward. 

(e) 51218, The religious expression of strong emotion; 
and the efficacy of prayer. 

(f) 5%. The privilege of service to the erring. 
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§ 2. Tue LirerAry Type or THE EPISTLE OF JAMES.* 


The character of James as an epistle is given it solely by 1', 


_ which (see note ad Joc.) has the conventional form usual in the 
_ opening sentence of a Greek letter. But the address (however 
interpreted) “to the people of God, in their dispersion”’ (Tats 


dHdexa purais év TH Svacropa) implies that what follows is a 


_ literary tract intended for any Christian into whose hands it 


may fall, not a proper letter sent to a definite individual or 
even to a definite group of persons. 
With this corresponds the epistle itself. The author’s treat- 


ment of his themes is plainly governed by the conditions of 


life with which he is familiar, but nothing implies any definite 
or restricted circle within the Christian church as the persons 
to whom the letter is sent. The terms used are in part drawn 
from local conditions, but the exhortations themselves could 
apply anywhere where there were Christians. As a letter proper 
would be a substitute for a conversation, so such an epistle as 
this corresponds to a public address prepared for delivery to 
an indefinite number of audiences and equally suitable for all 
of them. A letter proper is written to be sent to the person or 
persons addressed. A tract is, in more or less formal fashion, 
published. The same piece of writing might, indeed, be in itself 
fit for either use; in that case the author’s purpose could be 
learned only from the form of the epistolary address. But in 
the present instance neither contents nor address indicates that 
the letter was ever intended to be sent to any specific church 
or churches. 


On the history of the epistolary form in classical and Christian lit- 
erature, see R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 1895, esp. i, pp. 300-308, 352-358, 
ii, p. 8; H. Peter, Der Brief in der rémischen Litteratur (Abhand- 
lungen der phil.-hist. Classe der Kgl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, xx), 1901; K. Dziatzko, art. “Brief,” in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, RE, 1899; A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895 (Eng. transl. rgor), 
art. “Epistolary Literature,” in HB; H. Jordan, Geschichte der alichrist- 
lichen Literatur, 1911. 

*C. F. G. Heinrici, Der litterarische Charakter der neutestamenilichen Schriften, 1008, 


brings out many noteworthy points of view with regard to the various aspects of these ques- 
tions, and was one of the first in recent times to call attention to their importance, 
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The Epistle as a form of literature, in distinction from its use 
as the convenient instrument of personal intercourse, seems to 
have its roots in the Greek literary history of the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ. Eminent men of a still earlier 
period had written letters, often long and weighty, and these 
had sometimes been collected. Such were those of Isocrates, 
of which some genuine representatives may perhaps be included 
in the extant collection bearing his name. Especially Aristotle, 
1322 B.c., wrote letters, and his tracts of counsel to Alexander 
and to Themison, King of Cyprus, gained by virtue of their 
personal dedication something of the character of letters. Epi- 
curus, {270 B.C., sought to strengthen the fellowship of his dis- 
ciples by writing letters, of some of which the addresses at least 
are known to us (mpds tods év Aiyirrtm pidous, mpos Tovs év 
"Acta pirous, mpos tors év Aaprracw didous, mpos Tods év 
MutiAnvn prrocdpovs),* and the disciples followed the mas- 
ter’s example. Many letters of this type were by their 
nature of interest to others than the persons addressed, and 
when collected and more widely circulated became works of 
literature. 

In the same direction led the custom of dedicating books to 
individuals and so giving the whole book in some sense the 
character of an epistle.t 

The result of all this was that the epistle became a usual 
form for a treatise, taking a place like that held by the dialogue. 
The transition corresponded to the changed times and the ex- 
pansion of Hellenism. Once all higher culture had been con- 
centrated at Athens, and a group there gathered for grave con- 
versation presented the normal relation of author and audience 
which the book affected to record and perpetuate. Now edu- 
cated men were diffused in countless centres throughout a widely 
extended world of Greek civilisation, and the direct method of 
address was, naturally, by a letter.{ In the Hellenistic period 
all the world wrote letters, and many of them were intended 
for publication. Philosophers (especially the Epicureans and 


*H. Usener, Epicurea, 1887, pp. 91, 135. * +R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, i, p. 173. 
$ So Hirzel, op. cit. i, pp. 352f. 
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Peripatetics), moralists, rhetoricians, men of science, used this 
form for their essays, and we hear of epistles on topics medical, 
mathematical, grammatical, antiquarian, and even, perhaps, 
amusing. Literary letters of consolation and exhortation “ grad- 
ually gained the position held by printed sermons and books of 
practical edification among modern Christians.” * 

The rhetorical writers found it necessary to occupy them- 
selves with the principles and rules of this epistolography, and 
discussed the nature of an epistle and the style proper to it. 
From this period proceed various treatises on the art of letter- 
writing,| with their classification of types of epistles (twenty- 
two kinds are given, later increased to forty-one), on which later 
works were based. 

The Romans, who constituted a part of this Hellenistic world, 
excelled in the epistolary form of composition, and became “the 
classic nation for the letter as the Greeks are for the dialogue.”’f 
Varro, Cicero, Horace, Seneca are the great names of a vast 
epistolary literature to which moralists, philologists, jurists, 
physicians made their contributions, and in which it is often 
hard to know whether a given letter carefully written on a seri- 
ous subject was originally intended for publication or only for 
the person addressed. 

From an early time pseudonymous letters were written, with 
the name not of the real author but of another—usually some 
famous leader of thought. When Menippus wrote letters of 
the gods addressed to the Epicureans,§ no one was deceived; in 
other instances the question of whether or not the author de- 
sired to deceive the public is less easy to answer. But in the 
dialogues of Plato the name of Socrates is used with entire 
freedom for the exposition of Plato’s own ideas, and a similar 
use of a great name in “the half of a dialogue” (to quote an 
ancient writer’s description of a letter|]) was natural and equally 
innocent. Probably, too, the habit of free composition of let- 
ters, as well as speeches, incidentally to historical narratives 


* H. Peter, op. cit. p. 19; of. E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa?, 1900, ii, p. 538, note 2. 
{ R. Hercher, Epistolographi greci, pp. 1-16. , t Hirzel, of. cit. ii, p. 8. 
§ Hirzel, op. cit. i, p. 358. || Hirzel, op. cit. i, p. 305. 
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tended to promote the pseudonymous composition of independ- 
ent examples of both forms. Teachers of rhetoric composed 
model letters, appropriate to historical characters in assumed 
situations, and gave out such problems for their pupils’ exer- 
cise in the epistolary art. A large proportion of the many hun- 
dred letters assembled in the great collection of R. Hercher, 
Epistolographi greci, Paris, 1873, are deemed to be such rhe- 
torical models or pupils’ exercises. But, whatever the causes, 
pseudonymous epistles became common. 

Among the Jews of the Hellenistic age, as would be expected, 
literary epistles were written. Such were the Letter of Aristeas, 
the Epistle of Jeremy which forms ch. 6 of the Book of Baruch 
in the Apocrypha, and the Epistle of Baruch to the Nine and a 
Half Tribes appended to the Apocalypse of Baruch.* All these 
are serious, but pseudonymous, writings. It is possible that 
. certain of the letters bearing the name of Heraclitus and of 

Diogenes were of Jewish origin. 

In the Christian church letters as literary works, not merely 
as private communications, were produced almost from the start. 
To name no other examples, the epistles of Paul to the Romans 
and the Ephesians were surely not intended to be read but once, 
or by one small group of Christians only; the Pastoral Epistles 
owe their origin to the epistolary tradition; and such a work 

as the (First) Epistle of Clement of Rome can hardly have been 

without a larger purpose than to edify the Corinthians to whom 
it is addressed. The custom of the time is illustrated in the 
name ‘‘Second Epistle of Clement of Rome,” early assigned to 
an anonymous homily, as well as in the pseudonymous Epistle 
of Barnabas and Second Epistle of Peter, and in the anonymous 
Epistle to Diognetus. With the further development of the 
church, Christian epistolary writings—both personal letters and 
literary works, both genuine and pseudonymous—multiplied 
rapidly, and many have been preserved. 

The epistolary form which James has was thus altogether 
natural and appropriate for a tract, and is fully accounted for 


* A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 234. t Schiirer, GJV’%, iii, pp. 624 f. (§ 33, VII, 8). 
¢ H. Jordan, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 1911, pp. 123-172. 
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by the literary custom of the time without the necessity of sup- 
posing either a real epistolary aim on the part of the author or 
the addition by a later and inept hand of an alien epistolary 
preface.* But it throws no light on the actual literary relation- 
' ships of the document itself, which shows in its contents noth- 
ing whatever of the specific character of a letter. 


. All the more striking is the abundant illustration which the 
Epistle of James receives from both the manner and the 
substance of Hellenistic popular moral addresses, or Diatribes. 
At least since the time of Socrates, who was at once the revered 
head of a circle of disciples and a public disputant ready 
to debate with, confute, and instruct every chance comer, 
Greek and Hellenistic cities everywhere must have known the 
public preacher of philosophy and morals as a familiar figure 
of the street and market-place. In the early fourth century 
B.c., Diogenes lived at Athens; and his followers (called Cynics 
from their master’s well-earned nickname of ‘‘The Dog”) de- 
veloped their ethical and social protest against the fetters of 
convention into a well-marked type of popular doctrine. This 
original Cynicism, united, as the predominant factor, with 
other more cultivated and rhetorical influences to produce Bion 
of Borysthenes (c. 280 B.C.), a pungent sermoniser of whose 
utterances a fortunate chance has preserved written record, 
quoted in the fragments of his otherwise unimportant follower 
Teles (c. 230 B.c.). Later generations (cf. Horace, Epist. ii, 2, 
1. 60) looked back to Bion as the chief representative, if not the 
founder, of the style, and the fragments make it evident that 
an apt form for this preaching had already been created. In 
the following centuries it is certain that others besides Cynics 
adopted the same methods, and that the style of the early 
preachers was perpetuated by a long series of inconspicuous 
workers; but whatever literary precipitate in written form their 
discourses may once have had perished in ancient times. In 
those days, as now, popular moral tracts, although undoubtedly 
abundant, were generally commonplace and ephemeral. Our 


® This latter is the view of Harnack, CaL, i, 1807, pp. 485-401. 
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knowledge has to be drawn chiefly from later representatives 
of the type.* 


Paul Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Judentum und Christentum?, 1912, pp. 75-96, “ Die philosophische 
Propaganda und die Diatribe’’; P. Wendland, “Philo und die kynisch- 


stoische Diatribe,’ in Wendland and Kern, Beitrdge zur Geschichie : 


der griech. Philosophie und Religion, 1895; J. Bernays, Lucian und 
die Kyniker, 1879; R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt 
und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, xiii), 1910; Teletis reliquiae, 
ed. Hense?, 1909; C. F. G. Heinrici, Der litterarische Character der n. t. 
Schriften, 1908, pp. 9-12; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904, pp. 334-383; T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature 
(Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii), Chicago, 1902, pp. 234-241; 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa?, 1909, i, pp. 129-131; li, pp. 556-558. 


In Rome under the empire this popular preaching associated 
itself closely with literary training, and produced, or deeply in- 
fluenced, works which have survived. From the common char- 
acteristics of these later writers and their close resemblance 
to the meagre remains of earlier times, it is evident that the 
type early matured its noteworthy traits of popular effective- 
ness and retained them for centuries without substantial alter- 
ation. Stoic philosophy and morals had come to the front as 
the chief higher influence on the masses, and abundantly used 
this apt instrument. In Seneca and Epictetus the influence 
of the popular diatribe is at its height. “The key-note, the 
most striking colour, of the whole body of writing of the phi- 
losopher Seneca is the diatribe-style” ;{ and the discourses of 
Epictetus, though spoken to a select circle of personal pupils, 
are cast in the style of the diatribe. How widely this preaching 
had pervaded ancient life may be observed from the traces of 
its large influence in the satires of Horace, Persius, Juvenal, in 
the orations of Dio of Prusa, the essays of Plutarch, and the 
treatises of the Jew Philo, as well as in the reports of the utter- 
ances of Musonius and other less well-known personages of the 


* On the traces of the continuous line of Cynic preachers in the late third, the second, and 
the first centuries B.c., see G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 1909, pp. 171 f., with many 
references to sources and literature. 

{ Wendland, Hellenistisch-rimische Kultur’, p. 79. 
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same period. Paul at Athens (although not in the synagogues 
of the Hellenistic cities) must have presented himself to his 
hearers as just such a preacher as those to whose diatribes they 
were accustomed to listen: and such must have been very gen- 
erally the case with the early Christian missionaries. It is not 
strange that the diatribe had a profound and far-reaching effect 
on the forms of Christian literature for centuries,* that its in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in the epistles of Paul, and that it 
serves to explain much, both of the form and the content, of 
the Epistle of James. 

| To the most characteristic traits of the style of the diatribe 
belong the truncated dialogue with an imaginary interlocutor 
(often introduced by @AN pei tis, GAN epodvrat, EpowT’ av 
pas, or the simple ¢no/) and the brief question and answer 
(e. g. Teles, p. 10, lines 6 ff.: yépwv yéyovas ; pry Snre Ta Tod 
veov, acbevns mariv; wn Cnter TA TOO toyupov ... ATropos 
mad yeyovas ; pip Cnte THY Tov evmrdpov Siavtav). Good in- 
stances of both are found in Jas. 218‘ and Jas. 54% !-. These 
traits serve well to illustrate the aim of immediate impression, 
appropriate to popular hortatory address, which has largely con- 
trolled the formation of this literary type. 


On the style of the diatribe, see R. Bultmann, Der Stil der pauli- 
nischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe, 1910, where will be 
found a very full collection of detailed illustrations of the character- 
istics of these writings drawn from Teles, Musonius, Dio of Prusa, 
Epictetus, Seneca, and other writers, together with references to the 
literature on the subject. A brief but good statement is that of Hein- 
rici, Der litterarische Charakter der neutestamentlichen Schriften, 1908, 
pp. 74 f. 


Origen, Contra Celsum, vi, 2, points out the effectiveness of this 
popular and hortatory quality in Epictetus’s style as compared with 
Plato: xal et xen ye toAuhoavra eimetv, dAlyous wey Synoey, ef ye dyyoev, 
H mepixadAts xad éxetetydevnévn TDdcwvos xal tHv napanAnolws hea- 
odytwy Ages” mAelovacg S$ H tHy edteAgotepoy Gua xar crpaymatinds nad 
gotoxyacuévg TOY TOAAGY [7. e. in a plain, practical, and popular style] 
Sdakdvrwy xal yeabdvtwy. gore yooy iSety cov uwsy [TAd&twva év yeoat tay 
Soxobytwy elvar drdoAdywv udvoy, toy 58 "Exixtytoy xat bxd tHy tuxdytwv 
xat pony mod td wddedciobar éxdyvtwy Oauuatduevoy, atcboudvwy tis &rd 
toy Adyw adtod BeAtiadcewc. 

* Norden, Antike Kunstprosa*, ii, pp. 556-558. 
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Of the other habitual phrases and modes of expression which © 
give a well-marked and easily recognisable form to the diatribe, 
very many are observable in James. Thus, such formulas as 
bn wRavaobe (11°), Oérers O€ yvavat (2%), Brérets (222), opate 
(274), tore (1), Td Speros (214 16), od yp to introduce a con- 
clusion (3”), 5:6 Aéyee with a quotation (4°), dod (345 547,91), 
all have either exact or substantial parallels in the recurrent 
phrases of this literature. The transitions are often made in 
the same way as with the Greek sermonisers—by raising an 
objection (2°), by a question (2'4 41 51%), by dye (4! 51), The 
imperatives are not only numerous (nearly sixty times in the 
108 verses), but, as in the diatribes, are sometimes ironical 
(51, perhaps 4°). Rhetorical questions (e. g. 24 % 14-16 311f. 44f.) 
are numerous, and 4!!- shows the characteristic form of state- 
ment by “catechism-like” question and answer. The apos- 
trophe to the traders and the rich (4!*-5°) is quite in the style 
of the diatribe, and does not in the least imply that the persons 
addressed were expected to be among the readers of the tract. 
Even personifications are not lacking (11° 213 4! 53f-), although 
they are less elaborate than in the Greek sermons, where they 
constitute a favourite ornament. Figures are abundant in all 
kinds of popular address, but in those of James there is direct — 
resemblance to the diatribes. Some comparisons are conven- 
tional, traceable for centuries previous in Greek writers (espe- 
cially, with others, the rudder, the bridle, the forest fire, in 3*-) ; 
as in the diatribes, many are drawn from the works of nature, 
others from the common life of man (125 2!5 57), and they are 
sometimes double or with repetition (33-® 1-12), Examples from 
famous individuals are found here, too (Abraham, Rahab, Job, 
Elijah), and they are, as with the Greek preachers,* stock in- 
stances, well-known representatives of the qualities mentioned. 

In general the Greek preachers were well aware that in their 
diatribes they were awakening sinners and inculcating familiar 
but neglected principles, not engaged in investigating truth or 
in carrying thought further to the conquest of the unknown. 


* See E. Weber, “De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum sectatore,” in Leipziger Studien, x, 
1887, pp. 227 ff. 
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| Not originality but impressiveness was what they aimed at. 


The argument is from what the readers already know and ought 
to feel. They appeal to analogy (cf. Jas. 21417), to experience 
(cf. 354'), and to common sense (cf. Jas. passim). Harsh 
address to the reader is not absent in James, and ® dvOpwre 
Kevé (2%), poryartdes (44) are not unlike the ® TadXalrape, 
popé, stulte, of the diatribe. The writers of diatribes were 


fond of quotations from poets and sages, but these were used 


not for proof of the doctrine but incidentally, and often for 
ornament of the discourse. So is it usually with James (11 17 
4° 541, 2 for ornament; 2° to state an inadequate excuse, which 
is overruled), in contrast to the frequent use in Paul and Mat- 
thew of the O. T. for proof. 

Other traits of style show resemblance. As in the diatribes, 
there is a general controlling motive in the discussion, but no 
firm and logically disposed structure giving a strict unity to 
the whole, and no trace of the conventional arrangement recom- 
mended by the elegant rhetoricians. The method of framing 
the sections in by a general statement at opening and close is 


to; -beseen in’ James at 124% 18-26) ot7-20 (9itls, 18-18 he char. 


ee 


acteristic methods of concluding a section are found: by a 
sharp antithesis, 126 213 26 315-18 412; by a question, 4! 5°; by 
a quotation, 5%; by ov yp7, 3% A key-word often runs 
through a passage, or is repeated so as to give a sense of 
reference back; so retpacuds 1214, copia 315-18, CAdos 313-42, 
xadivaywyeiy yASooaV 176 32, Adyos 118-23, vowos EXevHEpias 
25 212, Kpivey qi, 12, 

Like a diatribe, the epistle begins with a paradox (12) and 
contains others (1 25). The general principle that popular esti- 
mates of values are false and must be reversed underlies James 
as it does the Greek sermons. Wherein true wealth consists 
was a favourite subject of their exposition and prompted many 
paradoxical turns; in James it has given rise to a passage 
not without its difficulties (1). Irony is not lacking (214-9 
51-6), though it is of the serious, never of the flippant, order. 

Of course, any one of these traits of language, style, and 
mode of thought could be paralleled from other types of liter- 
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ature. What is significant and conclusive is the combination | 
in these few pages of James of so many of the most striking 

features of a specific literary type familiar in the contemporary | 
Hellenistic world. The inference from details is confirmed by | 
the general tone and character of the whole epistle—direct, — 
plain, earnest, sensible—lively, even on occasion descriptive © 
and dramatic (cf. 2!*-), full of illustration and concrete appli- 
cation—not aiming at profundity of speculation, popular and 
hortatory throughout. 


The traits referred to in the above paragraphs are many of them 
observable in the epistles of Paul, who betrays large influence from 
the style of the diatribe. No writing of Paul’s, however, comes so 
close to the true type of this form of literature as does the Epistle of 
James. Paul, a many-sided thinker, also follows other, very different 
and not always readily identifiable, models, and in his general tone 
displays far more passion and far more boldness of thought than the 
admirable, but quiet, simple, and somewhat limited, writer of our 
epistle. For the resemblances and differences between Paul and the 
diatribe, see Bultmann, of. cit. pp. 64-107. 


It is, to be sure, true that some differences from the diatribes 
preserved and known to us can be observed in James, and in 
view of the strong and pervading resemblance these are of sig- 
nificance. They show how the specific character of this Chris- 
tian Jew led him to develop the type of these tracts. The most 
striking difference is the greater seriousness and restraint of 
tone. Nothing in James could entitle it to be described as 
omrovoatoyéAoov. The characteristic diatribe had more of the 
laugh, and it was usually a bitterer laugh than would have been 
possible to the high-minded but friendly preacher who here 
speaks to us. The diatribes were abundantly humorous, often 
trivial, and sometimes verged on the coarse. Again, James, as 
a Christian preacher, addresses his readers as “‘brethren,”’ “be- 
loved brethren,”’ whereas the Greek preacher thought of indi- 
viduals, addressed them in the singular, and was not bound to 
them either by love or by the bond of a common brotherhood. 
The habit of scolding the audience and the world at large and 
of ridicule and abuse in general was a peculiarly vivid and per- 
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manent trait of the Cynic diatribe.* James shows a certain 
contact with it in his serious warning (4'-”) and in his apostro- 
phes (4!5-5°), but his usual tone is mild, and one might almost 
suspect that the injunctions to emphasise the gentle nature of 
— true wisdom (3!3 *-) were aimed in direct condemnation of the 


- Cynic’s rough and censorious habit. In view of Jas. 51%, it is ' 


worth notice that for the frequent oaths, which give a pic- 
turesque, if slightly vulgar, force to the language of the dia~- 
tribes, we have here no substitute. 

Again, the comparisons used by James are more limited in 
range than those with which the diatribes are crowded. His 
seem conventional and, with few exceptions, slight, in compari- 
son with the fulness with which every side of human life—clean 
and dirty—is mirrored in the comparisons of the Greeks. In 
particular, the figures from ways and customs of organised so- 
ciety—the arena, the theatre, the market-place, war, handi- 
crafts—and from the practises of Greek religion are lacking. 
He seems to belong to a simpler world—although he is not 
ignorant of a wider reach beyond his own daily round. In 
ideas James, of course, breathed a different atmosphere. Of the 
familiar Cynic and Stoic commonplaces the chief one that ap- 
pears is the representation of poverty as exaltation and wealth 
as debasement, while the opening exposition of the moral uses 
of trouble has a certain similarity to Greek popular philosophy. 
But the true nature of freedom, the paradox that death is life, 
the doctrine that sin is ignorance, the right apprehension of 
exile, of the feelings, the general principle that evils are good— 
these are not James’s topics. 


The resemblance of James to the diatribes is made even more 
convincing by noting the contrast which the epistle shows in 
style and method to the Jewish Wisdom-literature, with which 
it is often classed, and with which, in the deeper roots of our 
writer’s thought, he has much closer kinship than with the Hel- 
lenistic diatribe. In the Book of Proverbs endless contrasted 


* On this trait of the Cynics, see G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 1909, pp. 35-39, 
where many illustrations are given. 
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sentences (in themselves clever and interesting, if only they 
were not so many) may well be found less tedious in the original 
poetry, whose rhythm finds its proper effect in this trick of paral- 
lelism; but how unlike to the simple but varied prose of James! 
And the literary type assumed by Proverbs, with its constant 
address to “‘my son” and its imagined sage handing down an- 
cient wisdom, is utterly different from that of James’s exhorta- 
tion to his audience of “beloved brethren.” Jas. 1 might pos- 
sibly seem of the type of Proverbs, and 47” barely suggest it, 
but hardly another sentence will recall the haunting distich of 
the Hebrew book. Equally distant from James are the shrewd 
practical maxims and occasional real poetry of Ecclesiasticus. 
That book is too much written in parallels to suggest James, 
and its thinking is of a wholly different nature,* as may be 
seen by comparing either its prudential wisdom or its poetical 
feeling for Wisdom with what James has to say, for instance, 
in 31318, The maxims in Tobit, ch. 4, plainly translated from 
a Semitic poetical original, call to mind neither the diatribe nor 
James. And the Book of Wisdom, with its higher flights of 
poetry and more Hellenistic and modern character, does not 
often much remind us of James, although he may have read 
it and 5%15 can in some respects be compared with Jas. 3, while 
Wisd. 7?! (an especially unsemitic passage) recalls Jas. 31517, | 
In the Wisdom-literature, as a literary type, it is impossible! 

to ‘place James. The epistle is, rather, a diatribe, showing | 
how that highly serviceable type, now well known to us, could 

be handled by a Jewish Christian, who used what he knew | 
of the Greek preacher’s sermons not to gain his ideas from 

them but for suggestions of effective ways of putting his own 

Christian and Jewish teaching. 


The diatribe was highly significant for Christian preaching, e. g. 
Chrysostom, Hom. in Joh. iii, 3, but it must not be forgotten that in 
fundamental ideas the Christians’ connection with Jewish thinking 
was far closer than with the Hellenistic moralism. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf tends to overlook this in his striking discussion of Teles 
in Antigonos von Karystos (Philologische Untersuchungen, iv), 1881, 


*This difference, at least, is noted by Zahn, Einleitung?, i, p. 80: “Ohne dass man von 
einer sonderlichen Geistesverwandtschaft des Jk mit diesem Jesus reden kénnte.” 
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pp. 313 f., in which he opposes the notion of J. Freudenthal that the 
“sacred eloquence of the Jews” was the immediate parent of Christian 
homiletics. See the important discussion by J. Freudenthal, Die Fla- 
vius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ueber die Herrschaft der Vernunft (IV 
Makkabéerbuch), Breslau, 1869. 


A third type of Hellenistic literature, besides the epistle and the 
diatribe, might suggest itself as a possible source for the literary char- 
acter of James. The Protrepticus, or parenetic tract, was a form of 
hortatory writing of which the earliest examples are the two exhorta- 
tions of Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem and Nicocles. More ethical and less 
political is the mapatyects, or preceptio, of Pseudo-Isocrates, Ad De- 
monicum, also a product of the fourth century B.c. These tracts are 
largely composed of separate apothegms, many of these being widely 
current and often-repeated practical maxims, but both in form and 
spirit they are as far removed from the Epistle of James as Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters Written to His Son are from a sermon of John Wesley. 
They are later prose representatives of the poetical tradition of gnomic 
literature seen in Theognis and in the now lost Phocylides, and are 
the precursors of the useful florilegia and gnomic collections of a later 
time. This character is expressly intimated by Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem, 
40f., when he declares the art of this kind of composition to lie in 
skilful selection of the fine thoughts of others. Later instances of the 
protrepticus seem to have been numerous. The earlier ones were often 
tracts recommending and inviting to the rhetorician’s studies and 
art. The moralists and philosophers, too, including Posidonius, wrote 
works of this kind, now mostly lost, which exerted considerable influ- 
ence. The Protrepticus of Aristotle was a defense of the significance 
of philosophy for life. Galen wrote a protrepticus to the science and 
practise of medicine. The type ran out at last into the “epideic- 
tic’’ literature of mere display. See P. Hartlich, “De exhortationum 
a Grecis Romanisque scriptarum historia et indole,” in Leipziger 
Studien, xi, 1889, pp. 209-333; T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature 
(Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii), Chicago, 1902, pp. 229 ff. 
note 2; P. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lampsakos, 1905; F. Blass, 
Aittische Beredsamkeit?, 1892, ii, pp. 111, 271 ff. 


§ 3. Lirerary RELATIONSHIPS. 


(a) The relation of the Epistle of James to the Wisdom- 
literature of the O. T. has already been referred to, and it has 
been pointed out that in literary type and style the epistle 
breathes a different atmosphere. Some of the ideas, however, 
of Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom are found repeated in 
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James. It is not unlikely that the writer was familiar with | 
these books, and a full list of the parallels is to be found in 
Mayor, Epistle of St. James, ch. 4. But direct influence on 
the language of James cannot be affirmed with any confidence, 
except in the case of Proverbs, from which (Prov. 3%4) a quo- 
tation is made in Jas. 4°. Some of the more striking parallels 
are to be found in Prov. 11” (“the fruit of righteousness,” 
cf. Jas. 318), 193 (against blaming God, cf. Jas. 118), 27! (“boast 
not of the things of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what 
the morrow will bring forth,” cf. Jas. 41*18), 173 27% (testing 
human qualities, cf. Jas. 1%), 29” (“a man that is swift in his 
words,” cf. Jas. 19). 

The Wisdom of Jesus Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, offers better 
parallels, but it is doubtful whether the common view that 
James unquestionably used it can be maintained.* Many topics 
referred to by James appear in it; thus, the dangers proceeding 
from the tongue (Ecclus. 19®1? 2058 18-20 227 2813-26 24 [2] 7-9), 
wisdom the gift of God (1!), prayer with a divided heart (1”), 
pride (107-18), the uncertainty of life (10% 111% 17), blaming God 
(1511-), man as made in God’s image and ruling over the beasts | 
(173!-), the eclipse of the sun and the changes of the moon 
(171 271). Other passages remind us of the conditions im- 
plied in James; so 4", the widow and orphan; 7*°, visiting the 
sick; 1319f-, oppression of the poor by the rich; 18", on grudging 
beneficence; 38°!-, prayer and confession by the sick. But these 
may attest a general similarity in the religious and intellectual 
environment rather than proper literary dependence, although 
the author of James may well have read Ecclesiasticus. The 
parallels from the Wisdom of Solomon are less striking. The 
most noteworthy are 1" (cf. Jas. 44 5°); 24 (cf. Jas. 414); 210-20, 
the oppression of the poor; 3*°, tribulation as a test sent by 
God; 5%, pride and wealth, and the transitory nature of wealth ; 
729f.. comparison with light and the sun. No case implies 
dependence. 

(6) The style and language of the Epistle of James can well 
be illustrated, as already shown, from those of the Hellenistic 


* For references, see Schiirer, GJV%, iii, p. 220 (§ 32, III, 1). 
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diatribe with which the book belongs. Furthermore, parallels 
in phrases and vocabulary are abundant from Philo, the author 
of 4 Maccabees, Clement of Rome, and Hermas,* writers of the 
first and second centuries after Christ, who all joined some 
‘degree of Hellenism with fundamental Jewish, or Jewish and 
Christian, ideas, and who were members of a partly segregated 
| Jewish or Christian community in some Hellenistic city (Alex- 
‘ andria, Rome). 


H. A. A. Kennedy, “The Hellenistic Atmosphere of the Epistle of 
James,” in Expositor, eighth series, vol. ii, 1911, pp. 37-52, is a use- 
ful collection of some of the more striking parallels from Hellenistic 
writers. 


Another work which shows in language (not in structure, nor 
in the broader qualities of style) special affinity to James is the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.t This is of Palestinian 
origin, and was originally written in Hebrew about one hundred 
years before the beginning of the Christian era. Its literary 
quality is not lofty, and a good deal of legend and folk-lore crops 
out in it, but it represents in its ideas a high type of Palestinian 
Judaism—devout, earnest, spiritual, capable of lending itself 
directly to Christian use and of receiving Christian additions. 
The strict and plain moral teaching and the simple and devout 
piety of the Testaments are but little tinged with formalism 
or legalism, and they reveal an attractive type of popular 
religion such as can well have nourished itself on the O. T. 
Psalms, and in which many not unworthy parallels to the teach- 
ings of the Gospels are to be found. James is a far more highly 
educated man than the author of the Testaments, but the Jew- 
ish background of both was similar. The Testaments appear 
to have been translated into Greek not later, and perhaps 
earlier, than the early second century after Christ. The fact 
of Christian interpolation is undoubted, but the additions can 
generally be recognised, and the Greek version of these writings 


*For parallels from Philo, see Mayor, ch. 4; Siegfried, Philo vom Alexandria, 1875, pp. 310- 
314; for the Christian writers, Mayor, ch.82. 
Tt See the collection of parallels in Mayor, ch. 4. 
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may fairly be accounted a monument of Hellenistic Judaism 
contemporary with James. 

The parallels are numerous and in many instances show close 
verbal resemblance. For instance: 

Test. Benj. 65 1) aya0y Sidvora ovk exer S00 yAwooas edNoylas 
kal xatdpas, UBpews cal tiphs, jovylas kab rapayis, dro- 
Kpicews Kal adnOelas, [revias Kal wrovrou,] ard piav exer 
epi mdvras eihixpwh kal kabapav SidBeow, cf. Jas. 3% %; 

Test. Nephth. 8‘ cat 6 dudBoros pev&erar ad’ budr, cf. Jas. 47; 

Test. Dan 6? éyyioate T@ Oe@, cf. Jas 48; 

Test. Zab. 83 dcov yap avOpwros omdayyviterar eis Tov 
TANnTiov avTov, TocodTOY Kal Oo KUpLos els avdTdv, cf. Jas. 21%; 

Test. Jos. 27 év S&ka treipacpois Sdxipov amédeké pe Kad év 
maow avtois éuaxpoOvunoa: bt. wéya pappaxdy éotiv % pbak- 
poduuia Kat ToAAa ayaba SiSwow 4 brropovy, cf. Jas. 12-4; 

Test. Benj. 41 iSere ody, téeva pov, ToD ayabod avdpds 7d 
TENOS, cf. Jas. 54. 


We find also, in passages of indubitable Jewish origin, strong ; 
similarity in the emphasis on sincerity (amrA¢erns), mercy (€A€os), _ 


peace, and humility, on envy ($@dvos), anger, and arrogance, 
and on other virtues and vices. And in the Testaments the 
chief interest in the law (which is called Adyos aAnOeias, 
Test. Gad 3}, cf. Jas. 118) is on the side of the moral precepts. 
But all these resemblances do not go further than to exhibit a 
common background of high Jewish morality in which both the 
Testaments and James (and Hermas) share. There is no reason 
to assume literary relationship; these ideas and phrases were 
part of the ever-repeated material of Jewish sermons. They 
show James’s origin, but do not permit the inference that he 
had read the Testaments, which are a valuable compend of 
Jewish moral ideas, not an originating centre of influence. 

(c) The relation of James to other books of the N. T. 
itself is of the same general nature as its relation to nearly 
contemporary Jewish writings and to the Apostolic Fathers. 
In no case (unless it be Romans and Galatians) is direct knowl-’ 
edge or influence on either side to be admitted. The material 
is conveniently collected by Mayor, Epistle of St. James, ch. 


| 


& 
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3, “On the Relation of the Epistle to the Other Books of the 
New Testament.” In the epistle to the Hebrews the refer- 
ences to Abraham (Heb. 118 17-9) and Rahab (Heb. 11%) as 
heroes of faith, and the expression xapzrov elpnuixdv .. . be 
Katoovrns (Heb. 121, cf. Jas. 31%), are the most important 
parallels, and they prove nothing. From the Apocalypse the 
most important is the promise of 2", yivou motos dypt Oavdrov 
kat doo cor Tov otépavoy THS Swhs, but this cannot be in- 
tended by James in 1”. 

A closer relation is observable between James and 1 Peter, 
and the question of priority has been strongly argued on both 
sides. The two books represent opposite poles of thought. 
The thought of 1 Peter is closer to the theology of Paul than 
any other non-pauline book of the N. T., although the style and 
language depart noticeably from Paul; James is perhaps the 
least Pauline book in the N. T. Yet the two are curiously 
akin in their phrases and some of their ideas. The following 
table exhibits some of the most striking instances: 


1 PETER JAMES 
I! (S1acrop&) It 
sf., cf. 438 y2t. 
es p18 
14 (Is. 408-9) zlof. 
2! (d&nobéuevor ody) ya 
48 (Prov. 10 [Heb.]) 520 
55f. (Prov. 354) got. 
59 (dvtlotyte) 4i 


These major instances are supported by a large number of 
others, in themselves less significant, which add their evidence 
that the authors of James and 1 Peter have come under com- 
mon religious and literary influences. Beyond this the evidence 
does not carry us, and the established phrases and conventions 
which we must assume for Hellenistic Jewish synagogue ser- 
mons as well as for Christian preaching are a sufficient back- 
ground to account for all the facts. It is, indeed, remark- 
able that of the small number of direct allusions to O. T. 
language in James, three are found paralleled in 1 Peter. But 
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in two cases (Is. 40%, Prov. 102) the utter difference in use 
makes dependence on either side highly improbable, while the 
third’ (Prov. 34) is a saying very naturally remembered and 
quoted (so also in Clem. Rom. 30).* It is hard to picture 
the mental processes of a writer who having read James should 
have thereby been affected in such a manner as to produce 
1 Peter, or vice versa. In general it must be said that, even 
if literary dependence were admitted to exist, it would be 
wholly impossible to decide on which side it lay. 


Thorough discussions of the N. T. parallels are to be found in Spitta, 
Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896, pp. 155-236. For Spitta’s theory of the 
Jewish origin of the epistle it was essential to show that James is not 
dependent on any Christian sources. 


The parallels which the Epistle of James shows to the above- 
mentioned writers, both Jewish and Christian, do not in any 
case indicate acquaintance, still less borrowing, on either side.f 
Just as the typical style of the Greek diatribe persisted in rec- 
ognisable form for centuries and was used by preachers and 
writers of diverse literary level, so likewise the phrases and 
vocabulary of Jewish Hellenistic religious writing and public 
speech at the time of the origin of the Christian church made 
up a common stock used independently by many writers in 
widely distant places for a long period. The phenomena and 
history of the religious language and homiletical phrases and 
courses of thought among English-speaking Protestants the 
world over during the past two centuries would provide a mod- 
ern instance of substantially the same situation. From the 
Jews the Christians took over a large section of this body of 
language and thought, and used and developed it as their own. 
This could not have been otherwise. The apostles began this 
process, and it continued until this Jewish stock had been fully 
naturalised and its origin forgotten. 

In the Epistle of James the currents represented by the Hel- 
lenistic diatribe and by the sermons and religious tracts of 

* All three citations depart from the LXX by substituting [6] deds for xvpros. 


¢ The relation of James to Clement of Rome, Hermas, etc., is discussed below, pp. 87-99, 
in connection with the history of the Epistle of James in the church. 
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Greek-speaking Jews cross and interlace. The nearest parallel 
to this combination among Jewish writers is the Alexandrian 
Philo,* among Christians the Apostle Paul. The literary per- 
sonality whom we learn to know in our epistle is in part ex- 
plained by these causes, but his writing also shows his own 
distinctive individuality, education, and experience. 


§ 4. LANGUAGE. 


The language of the epistle is that of a writer of the Koiné 
who uses Greek fluently and accurately, although his style has 
a certain Biblical tinge; so far as we can judge, Greek was 
probably his mother tongue.t His forms and syntax are cor- 
rect, and appropriate to written discourse; there is less occasion 
than in Paul or in the Synoptic Gospels to turn from the ordi- 
nary grammars to the colloquial Greek of the papyri for illus- 
tration of strange expressions. Some instances occur of words 
and phrases characteristic of good Greek style and unique, 
or very rare, in the N. T.; so aye viv (with plural), Gouxer, 
xp, mpes with accusative (Gover) equivalent to the adverb 
(pOovepais), amre(pactos Kak@v, arapyy TIS. Certain allitera- 
tions and plays on words are perhaps intentional, thus: 1° 
meipacmois mepiréante TroiKk(Aois, 1 AmrEed7AVGEV Kal evOdas 
érreAaGeTo, 24 SuexpiOnte . . . xpitai, 3° puxpdy péros éotly 
Kal peydra avyel, 44 pavouevn . . . adarmfouevy (for oth- 
ers, see Mayor’, pp. cclii_jf.). Especially in his figurative lan- 
guage the writer shows his command of well-chosen and ex- 
pressive words. The vivacity, simple directness, and general 
attractiveness and effectiveness of his style are conspicuous even 
to the reader of the English version. The relation of the style, 
on its Hellenistic side, to the diatribe has already been dis- 

cussed (pp. 12-16). 

' At the same time, long and difficult words are rather seldom 
used, no tendency appears to elaboration of grammatical struc- 
ture or to complication of sentences or periods, and there is 


* P. Wendland, “Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe,” in Wendland and Kern, Beifrdge 
sur Geschichte d. griech. Philosophie und Religion, 1895. 

+ Mayor, chs. 8 and 9, treats fully of the grammar and style; note also his “Index of 
Greek Words.” 
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nothing to suggest acquaintance with the higher styles of 
Greek literature. The general tone is plainer and less literary 
than that of the preface to the Gospel of Luke (Lk. 1'‘) or of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or of Philo (although many of the 
single phrases can readily be illustrated from this last writer). 
Even as compared with Paul, there is less to recall the con- 
temporary rhetoric of the school, although, on the other hand, 
there is less to suggest the every-day talk of the street. We 
may conclude that the popular Hellenistic preachers and the 
written tracts, now lost, which corresponded to their sermons, 
have combined with the Greek O. T. to form this writer’s style 
and to give him his vocabulary. 


The judgment of Erasmus (Annotationes in epistolam Jacobi, 1516) 
on James’s style is interesting. After saying that the epistle is salu- 
bribus preceptis referta, he continues: Nec enim referre videtur usque- 
quaque majestatem illam et gravitatem apostolicam. Nec hebraismi tan- 
tum quantum ab apostolo Jacobo qui fuerit episcopus Hierosolymitanus 
expectaretur. This guarded statement was repeated by Luther in the 
following form (Resolutiones Lutherianae super propositionibus suis Lip- 
siae disputatis, 1519): Stilus epistolae illius longe est infra apostolicam 
majestatem nec cum Paulino ullo modo comparandus. 


The vocabulary of James consists of about 570 words. About 
73 of these are not found elsewhere in the N. T.* This number 
may be compared with 63 for 1 Peter (of the same length as 
James), 34 for Galatians, and 43 for Ephesians (both some- 

“what longer). 

Of James’s words all except about 25 are found in the Greek 
O. T. (including, of course, the Apocrypha). Only 6 words 
in the epistle appear to be found neither in the N. T. nor in 
the Greek O. T. (Spt, évdduos, edrrerOnjs, éprpmepos, Opjakos, 
KaTHpea). 

Not only through this hint from his vocabulary, but by re- 
peated direct allusion to the language of the Greek translation 
is it made clear that James knew the LXX.t Thus 1°? is | 
based on Is. 408 f-; in 27 he uses the language of Gen. 227°; in 


*So Thayer; Mayor’s list counts up only 63, in consequence of a different treatment of 


variant readings. 
t Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, op. cit. p. 30. 
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2°38 quotes Gen. 15° - in 48, Prov. 3%; 5! suggests Ps. 1038; while 
many other single phrases occur in which the writer clearly be- 
trays his familiarity with the LXX (see Westcott and Hort’s 
list of “Quotations from the Old Testament,” p. 607). In 
several cases (notably 22% p/Aos Oeov, 5) there is a use of 
O. T. language in a translation at variance with the LXX, 
but these are brief phrases and do not in the least imply ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew original. It may be added that 
one of the two or three formal quotations (4°, the only quota- 
tion introduced by % ypadi) Xéyer) is not found in the O. T. 
at all, and is of unknown origin. 

This acquaintance with the LXX gives a distinct Biblical 
flavour to the style in general. Actual grammatical Hebraisms 
are few. The genitive of quality, equivalent to an adjective, 
appears in axpoatys émiknopmovAns (125), pital Svaroyiopev 
movnpav (24); perhaps also the less strange véuos éAevOepias 
([x25] 212), 0 Kdopos THs adiKias (3°), TO mpdcwrov THS yeve 
aews avTov (123) ought to be included. The use of é€v in 3? 
may perhaps be a Hebraism. In 517 (3pocevyn mpoonvEato) 
the writer is probably not imitating the Hebrew infinitive ab- 
solute; but the Christian é€v 7@ dvcware (51: 14) may perhaps be 
called a Hebraism, and mrontai Adyou (122) would probably 
have a different meaning in secular Greek. 

But there are many cases of the use of Biblical phrases, 
correct but slightly unhellenic.* Thus e/s waptvpiov (5%), édo- 
yicOn eis Sixaoobvny (25), the frequency of édov (six times, as 
against nine in all Paul’s epistles), wrovety Ede€os (21%), mrovety 
elpnvnv (318), bmdyere év eipyvy (21°), év wacas Tals Odois avTod 
(18), waxdpios avynp (112), oppavods Kal yypas (127), mpocw- 
mornprrias (21), mpoowmoAnpmrette (2°), TO KAaAOV dvoMa Td 
érrixrnOev ep duds (27), Onpiwv te Kal merewav éptreTav Te 
kab évarlov (37), Tos Kab’ opotwow Geod yeyovdras (39), Mol 
yarives (44), kaBapicate yeipas (48), eis TA Ota Kupiov La- 
Bawd (54), €v judpa opayhs (55), mpdipov cal dyipov (s7), 
modvoTAayXvoS (5), are some of the characteristic expres- 
sions of this sort. 


* On such expressions, see J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 10f. 
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The theory that the Epistle of James is a translation from an Aramaic 
or Hebrew original has from time to time been put forward (references 
in Mayor’, p. cclx, note 1), most recently by J. Wordsworth in his dis- 
cussion of the Latin Codex Corbeiensis (ff) in SB, i, 1885, pp. 142-150. 
The usual arguments have been a priori, on the ground that James the 
Lord’s brother must have written Aramaic. Wordsworth found note- 
worthy textual variants in ff together with some cases of very free 
translating, and tried to explain both phenomena by the adventurous 
supposition that the Greek and Latin texts give two independent ver- 
sions of the Aramaic original. But the textual variants are adequately, 
and more easily, explained on the ordinary principles of textual criticism, 
while the free translations do not at all imply any other original than 
the current Greek text in a form much like Codex Vaticanus. Words- 
worth’s theory is criticised by Mayor, ch. 10, and Zahn, Einleitung, 
§ 6, note 6. 

On the other side, nothing in the epistle suggests that it was not 
written in Greek, and there is much, including plays on words (yaloety, 
yaoky, 1'f-), alliteration (1? 38, and perhaps elsewhere), a probable 
Greek metrical quotation (117), the use of the LXX, and many Greek 
expressions not easily retranslatable into a Semitic language, which 
taken together make it morally certain that Greek was the original 
language in which the epistle was written. 


§5. THe IpeAs AND HistorIcAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
EPISTLE. 

On the ideas of the Epistle of James reference should be made (be- 
sides the commentaries and books on N. T. theology and the history 
of the apostolic age) to Woldemar G. Schmidt, Der Lehrgehalt des Jaco- 
busbriefes, 1869; P. Feine, Der Jakobusbrief nach Lehranschauungen 
und Entstehungsverhdltnissen, 1893; E. Grafe, Die Stellung und Bedeutung 
des Jakobusbriefes in der Entwickelung des Urchristentums, 1904; B. 
Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kritik, 1904; E. Kiihl, Die 
Stellung des Jakobusbriefes zum alttestamentlichen Gesetz und zur Pauli- 
nischen Rechtfertigungslehre, 1905; B. Bartmann, St. Paulus und St. 
Jacobus tiber die Rechtfertigung (Biblische Studien, ii), Freiburg, 1897. 


The most striking fact about this epistle is the paucity in 
it of allusions and ideas and interests which were peculiar to 
any particular phase of early Christianity and which would 
indicate the origin and date of the writing. The book is by no 
means colourless, either in its religious or its moral aspects, 
but it is, for the most part, of very general applicability, a trait 
which gives it its curiously modern sound. This circumstance 
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has given rise to a great divergence of critical opinion about 
the book, and the task of the critic is to find the place and time 
at which the absence of such references can be best accounted 
for without doing injustice to the few positive indications which 
the book contains. 

It is, indeed, true that in a tract like this, not sent to meet 
the needs of any particular moment or crisis in a definite church, 
but aiming at the edification of any Christians into whose hands 
it might fall, a general treatment and but little allusion to 
specific conditions might be expected. Further, in any short 
tract of practical rather than systematic character not all sides 


| of the writer’s thought will be represented. Yet in James the 
discussion relates to so great a number of eminently concrete 
matters, and takes in so wide a range of religious thought, that 
“it can hardly fail to give us a tolerable notion of the main 


ideas which were most important to the writer’s religious life. 
In this respect it will bear comparison with many of the epistles 


' of Paul or the Apostolic Fathers. We have a right to believe 


that the epistle offers a picture, not indeed complete, but yet 


fair and trustworthy, of the writer’s religious position. And 
for that, as well as for the outward circumstances in which he 


_ wrote, the silences of the epistle are highly significant and must 


be given full weight. 

The historical background of the epistle has two aspects: 
(a) the religious ideas which underlie the writer’s practical re- 
ligious exhortations, and (0) the general character and situation 
of the Christians, as known to the writer and implied in the book. 


(a) The Ideas. 


The writer’s religious position is fundamentally that of later 
Judaism. But it is to be observed that herein he shows no 
trait of specific “Jewish Christianity,” such as would distin- 
guish him from early Christians generally, whether of Jewish 
or Gentile origin. He nowhere betrays any pride in or loyalty 
to the Jewish people (contrast Paul, Rom. 9-5, Eph. 2412, etc.), 
never hints at any duties to the temple or its sacrifices, gives 
no sign that he observes or values the Pharisaic ideals of puri- 
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fication or the Sabbath or the dietary regulations. This might, 
indeed, be explained as due to full agreement among the Jewish 
Christians who constituted his environment, so that these fun- 
damental things could be taken for granted and hence were 
not alluded to. And the same reason can be given for the 
absence of any reference to circumcision or to the exclusive 
privileges of the Jews in the favour of God. Yet even so, these 
omissions prove that the question of whether it was or was not 
necessary for Christians (or even for Jewish Christians) to be 
circumcised and observe the Mosaic law was not an important 
subject of dispute in those places at that time. The writer is 
simply not concerned about faithfulness in these matters; they 
do not occur to him (cf. chs. 4, 5) as points at which lack of 
complete devotion to God may naturally show itself. Either, 
then, he did not hold to those things which marked off “‘ Jewish 
Christians,’ properly so called, from other Christians, or else 
no controversy about them touched his circle. The latter pos- 
sibility is unlikely, because in a body of Jewish Christians who 
were so completely devoted to these aspects of Judaism as would 
in that case be supposed (cf. Acts 21”), it is unlikely that a 
writing of this practical tendency would be wholly devoid of 
any reference to them. On the other hand, a strong Jewish 
substratum, such as we find here, was common to early Chris- 
tianity at Gentile as well as at Jewish centres. We may fairly 
conclude that the writer was not a partisan “ Jewish Christian.” 

The writer’s main ideas of Jewish origin can easily be put to- ’ 
gether from the epistle. They are by no means meagre, and 
touch on many sides of religion. He believes in one God, the 
creator and father of men (2 3%) and of the universe (x!”), 
who is holy (11%), from whom only good gifts come to men, and 
who is the source of all good (1* 1”), in whose hands are all our 
ways (41°). God is merciful (5"), hears prayer (157 4?‘ 513-18), 
forgives sin (515 ), A Judgment is coming upon all men (2! 
42 5%°), and it is our duty strictly to observe God’s law 
(x2!-25 2%12 411), of which a knowledge has been given us and 
by which we shall be judged (2!*). A favourable issue for any 
man in this Judgment is called “justification” (2% *4'-), To 
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be “saved” and to be “justified” seem to refer to the same 
experience (2! 4, cf. 14 412 5%). The writer plainly thinks of 
this justification as given to a sincerely good man who loves 
God (1!2 25). Such a man will be repentant for his imperfec- 
tions (51°), and will receive the forgiveness (51°) of a merciful 
Lord and Father (3°). It is, of course, assumed that the persons 
in question are, or profess to be, men of faith (214 *-), members 
of the people of God (11); the writer is not thinking of heathen, 
nor discussing the question of the eternal destiny of Socrates. 
Those who love God can look forward to life as their crown of 
reward (x12) and to the inheritance of a kingdom (25). 

To possess the Law of God, which is able to save our souls 
(1%), is a privilege and joy (12° 212). In this law the ten com- 
mandments and other precepts of the O.T. occupy a chief 
place (281), however much they may or may not be supple- 
mented by other teaching and by Christian interpretation. 

The devil (4”) and our own wicked impulses (14 !-) bring us 
to sin, and all men do sin (32); unforgiven sin issues in death 
(115 52°), and the torment of a future punishment is mentioned 
(5*8). God requires complete devotion (esp. 4!), a faith in 
himself which does not waver in its determination to hold fast 
to him (1*8) in spite of trials (1? 12). A sharp contrast exists 
between God and the world (4‘), heaven and earth (3!°), and 
with the world and the earth the writer associates the realm of 
demons (3}°). 

Wisdom is a gift of God, and that it is indispensable for men 
in general, and particularly for teachers (3117), is taken for 
granted (15). Among the duties prominent in the writer’s mind 
are care for the poor, sick, and needy (127 21° 514), attention 
to the erring (5!°:), impartiality to poor and rich (2'-4), peace- 
ableness and gentleness (1% ‘- 313-18), manifold self-restraint in 
speech (126 3212 4il-12 59, 12), 

The writer has a strong sense of human personal responsi- 
bility, of the importance of man’s will, and of his power by God’s 
help to put forth moral effort and succeed in the achievement of 
character. Good works (there is no hint that among these 
he includes ritual or Pharisaic acts of piety, but, on the other 
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hand, no clear indication that he consciously rejects them) are 
necessary to please God (12% 25 21% 14-26 313), A living faith 
can ‘be recognised by the good works of the believer (218). It 
does not exist where there are no accompanying works. Faith 
without works is dead. 


For a striking statement of the general attitude of the Jew in these 
matters, see C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, 1914, pp. 34-44. 
The whole description given by Montefiore of the religious attitude of 
the average rabbinical Jew would in most respects well sum up the 
fundamental ideas of the Epistle of James. 

The language of James can be illustrated at countless points from 
Philo, as the commentary shows, but not even the contrast of heavenly 
and earthly (315) shows any real contact with the specific ideas of Philo’s 
Hellenistic Judaism. 


The poor and lowly have been chosen by God for his own 
(2°), and have high privilege (1°); the rich are fortunate only 
when they lose their wealth (1!), they are selfish, lacking in the 
requisite complete devotion to God, and cruel (5!-*); and God 
hates the proud (4® ”). The desire for riches and pleasure 
leads to every evil (4!) and alienates from God (44). 

Certain Jewish religious ideas, it will be noticed, are absent 
here (besides the omissions already mentioned), including some, 
like the Spirit of God and angels, which had an important place 
in the Christian inheritance from Judaism. But the whole con- 
stitutes a substantial and inclusive system of religious thought, 
and it is noteworthy how many religious ideas are introduced 
in so short a tract. In discussing a moderate number of topics, 
the writer has found occasion to reveal with surprising fulness 
his positive religious conceptions and beliefs. In such a docu- 
ment, as will be seen later, conspicuous omissions are likely not 
to be accidental, but to indicate the absence of the ideas from 
the writer’s thinking or, at any rate, their relative unimpor- 
tance for his vital religion. 

pre 

In addition to this Jewish body of thought the epistle con- 
tains a few references to specifically Christian beliefs. The 
writer describes himself (1!) as “a worshipper of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ”; the faith which he shares with his readers is “in our 
Lord Jesus Christ of glory” (2!). As with Paul, it is not easy 
to be sure when “the Lord” refers to God and when to Christ, 
but the writer bids his readers continue in the hope of “the 
coming of the Lord,” evidently meaning Christ (57-8). That he 
also means Christ by “the Lawgiver and Judge” (4!?), and 
“the Judge” (5°) is perhaps not likely, but the fair name which 
they bear and which is blasphemed by the rich who oppress 
them (27) is undoubtedly that of Christ, and it is probably in 
_ his name (54) that the elders anointed the sick with oil. Jesus, 
then, is the Messiah, and is Lord; he abides in divine glory, and 
will come to judge all men and save those who love God. The 
Christians are probably meant by the first-fruits of God’s crea- 
tures (118), whom he begat by his word of truth, that is, by the 
complete revelation of his law in the form in which Christian 
understanding receives it. They have now taken the place, 
and received the attributes, formerly held by the Jews as the 
people of God (1'). 
These Christian references are not very numerous, but they 
/ are unmistakable, and relate to the most fundamental points 
\ of primitive Christian belief. As is natural, it is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, in Christian connections that the es- 
chatological side of the writer’s thought comes out. The Chris- 
tian elements are entirely germane to the ideas of Jewish origin 
and fuse with the latter in one consistent and comprehensible 
system. 


That the Epistle of James was written not by a Christian at all but 
by a Jew, and that it has suffered interpolation at 11 and 21, is elaborately 
argued in the valuable book of F. Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896; 
and the same idea was independently worked out by L. Massebieau, 
“L’épitre de Jacques est-elle l’ceuvre d’un Chrétien?”’ in Revue de l’ His- 
toire des Religions, xxxii, 1895, pp. 249-283. Hardly a single scholar 
besides these two has been led to adopt the theory. The reasons 

\ which have seemed decisive against it are the following: 

(1) The interpolation of the words referring to Christ in 1! is not 

suggested by anything in the sentence. In 2! the phrase is, indeed, 
- awkward, but is not intolerable. 

(2) The passages of the epistle interpreted above as Christian are 

an integral part of the structure of the letter, and in the case of most 
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of them Spitta’s attempt to show that the language was equally pos- 
sible for a Jew is unsuccessful. Note also the surely Christian refer- 
ence to “the elders of the church” (514), Again, if the discussion of 
faith and works in 21-26 implies a polemic against Paul or Paulinists, 
that is conclusive for the Christian origin of the epistle; and the 
position of recognised primary significance assumed for faith in 13 
and 2° is both characteristic of Christian thinking and unlikely for 
a non-christian Jewish writer. 

(3) The epistle contains nothing whatever which positively marks 
it as distinctively Jewish. There is no sentence which a Jew could 
have written and a Christian could not; its Jewish ideas are without 
exception those that a Christian could hold. This peculiar stamp of 
thought would, if Jewish, be almost, if not quite, without example 
among Jewish writers; while to suggest that the strictly Jewish parts 
have been excised by the Christian interpolator supposes a degree of 
literary activity on his part not contemplated in the original theory 
and dangerous to its integrity. The idea of a Christian editor largely 
modifying a previous Jewish document is a theory which would have 
little to commend it as against the usual notion of a Christian writer 
freely using congenial Jewish material. 

Important criticisms of Spitta’s views are those of E. Haupt, in 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, \xix, 1896, pp. 747-768; Harnack, CaL, 
i, 1897, pp. 485-491; Zahn, Einleitung, 1897, § 8, note 7; Mayor?, 
IQLo, pp. cxcii-cciii. 


In this system of thought, however, in which the fundamental 
ideas of primitive Christianity appear in union with a form of 
Judaism, simple, rational, and free from Jewish nationalist and 
partisan traits, we are struck by the absence of many elements 
which quickly became common, and some which are universal, in 
other early Christianity. First, and most noticeable, is the ab- 
sence of any mention whatever of the death of Christ. There 
is no reference to it either as constituting a problem (cf. Lk. 
2418-27, Acts 273 318 173 2628, 1 Cor. 1”), as the means of men’s 
salvation, or even as a significant event in the history of Jesus 
Christ. In this omission our author stands in contrast with 
practically every other writer of the N. T. and with the Apos- 
tolic Fathers save Hermas, and the substance of his epistle 
forbids the explanation that he had no occasion to make such 
a reference. That the writer thought of salvation as to be 
brought to believers through Christ at his coming (57) is evi- 
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dent, but it is equally plain that he had no vivid consciousness, 
and perhaps no clear thought at all, of any relation of Christ’s 
death to God’s saving grace. 
Here we have a striking contrast to Paul. And this contrast 
is borne out by other omissions. Paul’s doctrine held to a 
radical change produced by faith. The old man is put off, 
the Christian has become a new creature, he is no longer in the 
flesh but in the Spirit, and Christ dwells in him, he is free from 
bondage to sin, is already justified, and may count on complete 
salvation through the power of God, the supernatural forces 
meanwhile showing their presence in his new ability to do 
right. The realistic and literal meaning of all this in Paul’s 
thought is not to be minimised. But of this whole conception 
of miraculous entrance on a new mode of existence through 
complete transformation by an initiation nothing appears in 
ames. This whole method of viewing religion is alien to his 
way. He believes in God’s help, but without any mysticism 
whatever. And he probably makes no reference to the Holy 
Spirit (see note on 4°). The omission of many of the individual 
ideas which find expression in Paul’s epistles would not be 
significant, but this broad contrast in the general view of the 
religious life is important, for (apart from the phraseology of 
James’s discussion of faith and works) all the positive ideas of 
James, taken individually, would have been highly satisfactory 
to Paul. 
The only exception to what has just been said of the absence 


_ of this essential side of Paul’s thought from James is the figure 


of birth for becoming a Christian (z!8). But this is expressed 
by a term (aexvnoev) not found in Paul and foreign to the 


‘technical use (avayévynows) of the early Gentile church. It 


implies only that the Christians have succeeded to the Jew- 
| ish privilege of ‘‘sons of God,” and does not carry us into the 
circle of Pauline ideas referred to above. 


The use of the term Lord ([8] xderos) for Jesus Christ (11 21 5%), 
although characteristic of Paul, was not original with him, and marana 
tha (x Cor. 16%, Didache 10) shows that it had early become current 
with Aramaic-speaking Christians and must have been widely used. 
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Its use does not imply other Hellenistic ideas. See W. Bousset, Kyrios 
Christos, 1913, p. 103, note 3; J. Weiss, Christus, 1909 (Eng. transl. 
tort); H. Béhlig, “Zum Begriff Kyrios bei Paulus,” in Z¢. fiir neutest. 
Wissenschaft, xiv, 1913, pp. 23-37. 


While James and Paul thus stand in this sharp contrast, no- 


hint appears in James of controversy with Pauline Christianity 
over the validity of the Jewish law, nor of attack on Paul 
personally. In 2!*?6 James is not engaged in doctrinal con- 
troversy, but is repelling the practical misuse which was made, 
or which might be made, of Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith alone in order to excuse moral laxity. James shows no 
comprehension of what Paul actually meant by his formula; 
but the formula itself is foreign to him, and he heartily dis- 
likes it. 

The relation to Paul implied in 214-26 is the most discussed subject in 
connection with the epistle. Large references to the abundant litera- 
ture may be found in B. Bartmann, St. Paulus und St. Jacobus tiber die 
Rechifertigung (Biblische Studien, ii), 1897, pp. 1-17. That James 


wrote after Paul’s doctrine had become well known to the church must 
be admitted, for he quotes exactly Paul’s formula (271, *4, cf. Gal. 218, 


Rom. 37), and this formula was the outgrowth of the most original — 
element of Paul’s system and is alien to earlier Jewishthought. Whether | 


James shows signs of having gained his knowledge of Paul from actually 
reading Paul’s epistles cannot be determined. His language is probably 
capable of explanation on the assumption that he had not read them, 
and his entire failure to suggest that Paul’s formula could be dissociated 
from its misuse shows at least that he had paid surprisingly little atten- 
tion to Romans and Galatians. 

Most of the discussions of the relation of James to Paul err through 
the inability of their authors to separate themselves from modern the- 
ological issues and the method of modern theological definition. Cer- 
tainly James did not understand Paul’s motive for insisting that justi- 
fication is by faith alone and not by works, and he resists a doctrine 
which seems to him to mean that good conduct can safely be neglected 
by a Christian. But he has no idea of disparaging faith, which he 
everywhere assumes a8 present and which he highly values. His point 
is that faith and works are inseparable in any properly constituted 
Christian life, and he argues this clearly and effectively. That he sup- 
posed the false inference, which threatened morality, to be a mecessary 
consequence of Paul’s formula is not certain, though not unlikely. 
Paul himself would have had no quarrel with James’s positive con- 
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tention about morality, although he might have preferred to describe 
good conduct as “the fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 522!-) rather than as 
the evidence of a living faith (Jas. 218); but he would have eae | 
as utterly superficial and inadequate James’s mode of stating the con- 
ditions of justification. 

There has been much discussion as to whether Paul and James meant 
the same thing by the terms “justification,” “works,” and “faith.” 
As to “justification,” the idea clearly is the same, although Paul’s pe- 
culiar use of it in his system, whereby it pertains to the initial moment 
of the Christian life and not merely to the day of judgment, is wholly 
foreign to James. In “works” Paul would have included the good 
conduct to which James refers, but when he speaks of “works of the 
law’’ he often has prominently in mind such ritual requirements as 
circumcision, which are not at all what James is referring to. As to 
“faith,” there is no difference of “concept,” for James has no special 
“concept” of faith, but is talking of the act or state popularly called 
faith ; it is not a question of definition, but of observation. If it be 
true that Paul would have denied the name of faith to the “dead” 
faith of which James speaks, that is because he had changed and en- 
larged the connotation, and so reduced the denotation, of the term. 
Paul and James move in this matter in different circles of thought, and 
the attempt to superimpose one circle on the other in order to deter- 
mine their agreement or disagreement in detail is futile. They can be 
compared only in the large. Then it appears that the two writers are 
at one on the moral question; and that the substance of James’s own 
theology is all contained in Paul’s, while he lacks everything that 
made Paul’s view distinctive and original. The same relation sub- 
sists here that appears in nearly every other comparison between 
James and kindred thinkers. 


As there is no contact, friendly or otherwise, with the Hellen- 
istic, or mystical, side of Paul’s thought and no controversy 
with Paul personally,* so there is naturally no suggestion either 
of gnostic tendencies or of polemic against them. In the Johan- 
nine literature gnosticising conceptions everywhere affect the 
method of thought, even though a vigorous argument is carried 
on against the results of their dangerous tendencies. James 
lives in a different atmosphere. 


Allusion to gnostic tendency has been found in the contrast of true 
and false wisdom (3118), the word uxtxh (31°), the use of téAetoc 
(1% 1% 25 32), the blame of God for temptation (1"), the disrespect for 


* Neither 2” nor ch. 3 can-possibly have reference to Paul. 
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and judging of the law (4", Cerdon and Marcion), the misuse of the 
Pauline doctrine of faith (2*-2¢); but no one of these implies such no- 
tions. See Pfleiderer, Urchristentum?, 1902, ii, 545-547, for a statement 
of that view, which has exercised considerable influence; cf. Grafe, 
Stellung und Bedeutung des Jakobusbriefes, 1904, p. 44. 


There is no inclination to asceticism in the epistle, for the 


praise of the poor and condemnation of the rich and the re- 
quirement of a radical choice between God and the world are 
no more ascetic, in any proper sense of the term, than are the 
sayings of Jesus on these subjects. No sacramental tendency 
shows itself. No speculative interest appears in any direction. 
The eschatology is incidental and undeveloped. And the post- 
apostolic notion sometimes ascribed to James, of Christianity 
as a body of doctrine to be believed (“the faith,” “fides quae 
creditur’’), and correspondingly of faith as an “‘intellectualistic”’ 
acceptance of propositions, is not at all the ‘‘dead” faith of 
which James speaks.* The demons’ faith in one God stands, 
in fact, at the opposite pole from this ‘‘intellectualism” ; for as 
a faith in God’s existence and power it is sincere and real; its 
fault lies in its complete divorce from love or an obedient will. 

When we make a comparison with the Apostolic Fathers the 
positive traits which give definite character to the thinking of 
every one of them are all lacking in James. Most of these have 
been included in the summary of things absent already given, 
but the entire absence of allegory is a striking addition that can 
be made to the list. Indeed, James exhibits not one distinctly 
marked individual theological tendency which would set him 
in positive relation to any of the strong forces either of the 
apostolic or of the post-apostolic period. His simple-minded 
and robust emphasis on the power and duty of a right funda- 
mental choice and of right action, and his way of describing his 
religion as God-given “law,” are the two most distinctive the- 
ological ideas in the epistle. The latter of these has, indeed, 
reminded critics of the doctrine of the new law and the new 
Lawgiver in the Apostolic Fathers and elsewhere.t But James 

* This error is common and has led to many unwise inferences about relative dates. 


+ For instance, cf. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, pp. 361, note 3, 368-373; F. Loofs, Leitfaden 
zum Studium der Dogmengeschichtes, pp.92f. 118, 123 f. 
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does not make this the starting-point of a theology, or an im- 
portant principle of his christology. No more does he carry 
what might readily have become a doctrine of works and of the 
human will a step beyond the simple expression of sincere moral 
earnestness. The many parallels between James and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers* are due to the share that both have in the com- 
mon stock of moral and religious ideas which Christianity took 
over from Judaism; they are given a false prominence by the 
lack in James of distinctive religious ideas which would have 
sharply marked him off from these kindred thinkers. 

A large dependence on the sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels has often been found in the epistle. An exhaustive 
list and full discussion of those parallels is given by Spitta.f 
Most of them, as Spitta rightly contends, have no bearing on 
the question, being merely verbal or else due only to common 
relation to Jewish ideas. The following, however, are worth 
noting; the context should be examined in each case. 


Jas. 15: aiveltw...xatSoOqcetae Mt. 77, Lk. rx: alvette xar Sobjcetar 
adit. duty. 


Jas. 25: tods mtwyods...xAneo- Mt. 53: waxckeror of xtwyol tH mveduatt, 
véuoug tHS BaotAelac. Ste aitdy gotty } BactActa tHy oleavéy, 
of. Lk. 6% (of xtwxol). 


Jas. 318: tots motodaty slonyny. Mt. 5°: uaxkoroe of elonvororol. 


Jas. 44: woryaAtdec. ME. 8%: év tH yeve® cade tH moryadlde 
(cf. Mt. 12° 164), 


Jas. 5%: &ye viv of xAodctor Lk. 6%: xAdy odat duty cotc xAoustots, Ste 
XTX. a&néxete thy mxekxAnaty Sudy. 


Jas. 5% (oaths). Mt. 534-37, 


Some of these parallels (especially the last one) may well be 
cases of direct influence from a word of Jesus, and there may 
also be influence from his words hidden in some of the slighter 
parallels. But more significant than these single and disputable 


* Conveniently collected in Mayor, ch. 2. } Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896, pp. 155~183. 
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points is the broad fact that we find James following some of 

the larger interests of the Synoptic Gospels and entirely un- 

touched by others. His ever-recurring insistence on doing, 

both in itself and in contrast to merely hearing or saying, rep- 

resents the same type of religion which has so chosen the 

sayings in the Gospels (especially Matthew) as to emphasise 

exactly the same point. (Mt. 71-28, Lk. 646, Mt. 72427, Lk. 

647-9, Mt. 2531-46, etc.) So also with the value set on poverty | 
and the warning to the rich, with the injunctions to prayer, 

to complete devotion to God (Mt. 6-84), to restraint in judging | 
and in unkind speech, and with other topics. These are mostly | 
ideas natural to devout Judaism; the point.to be noted is the 

special and strong interest in them found alike in the compilers 

of the Gospels (or of their source) and in James. Yet equally | 
conspicuous is James’s omission of some of the chief motives 
which have produced the Synoptic Gospels. Not only does he, 
like other early writers, but in more complete measure than 
they, fail to use the traits of Jesus’ life and character, even where 
they would have been particularly apt for reinforcement of 
moral and religious appeal, but the absence of the term Son of 
Man, and of the idea of the Kingdom of God as an important 
structural element in his thought, separate James from the © 
Synoptic type on the side of the sayings, while the comparative 
absence of eschatological interest and the entire absence of in- 
terest in the death of Christ (those great commanding topics 
which so largely dominate the Markan side of the Synoptic 
tradition) forbid the supposition that from the same circle and 
age could have come both a gospel like Matthew or Luke (to 
say nothing of Mark) and the Epistle of James. James was in 
religious ideas nearer to the men who collected the sayings of 
Jesus than to the authors of the Gospels, but his religious in- 
terests are not identical with those of either group. 


(b) The Situation. 


We must now turn to the general character and situation of 
the Christians whose needs and tendencies guided the compo- 
sition of the epistle. Here we get no help from the address 
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in 1. The tract is not a letter sent to a definite group of in- 
dividuals, and by “the twelve tribes in the dispersion” were 
meant any Christians anywhere who might read the book. We 
have to suppose that the author has in view general Christian 
conditions, as he knew them where he lived and as he supposed 
them to exist elsewhere. 

The Christians who are in mind evidently consisted mainly 
of poor and humble folk, living along with other persons much 
better off who appear to have been large farmers (5*) ; travelling 
traders are also a familiar class (43#-). These Christians are 
subject to troubles such as might shake their faith in Providence 
(x2), but are not represented as exposed to any direct religious 
persecution. The rich, indeed, are mostly hostile to Christian- 
ity, and are oppressors of the poor through the courts and by 
other methods (2°! 54), but nothing indicates that their op- 
pression was religious persecution. 


Tn 1” the rich man is a brother, but apparently exceptional (cf. 2°) ; 
in 2! the rich man is not a Christian, and the rich of 25 blaspheme the 
Christian name, while the apostrophe of 51-¢ is clearly addressed to 
non-christians. 


The traits of these Christians, so far as mentioned in the 
epistle, are easily comprehensible. The writer offers, indeed, 
no praise of his readers such as would be found in a Pauline let- 
ter; but that is part of its character as a diatribe. They have 
certain moral dangers, they need encouragement and warning ; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that the conditions known 
to the writer were those of any conspicuous demoralisation or 
monstrous worldliness. If some relied on their Christian pro- 
fession to make up for defect in Christian practise, the crime 
which draws out that censure is, after all, nothing graver than 
an excessive civility and truckling to rich strangers who ap- 
peared at their church meeting. Their quarrelsome propensi- 
ties seem to have been strongly developed in both word and 
act (3°f- 1316 41-8, 11 5%), but more is not implied than the ordi- 
nary frictions and wrong speeches of decent, but somewhat un- 
governed, people. 
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Nothing worse is indicated here than took place at Thessa- 
lonica, at Corinth, at Philippi, at Jerusalem, in the earliest years 
of those churches, and we have no right to infer from the faults 
of James’s readers a relatively late stage in their Christian his- 
tory. Nothing in the epistle, it is true, refers to them as if 
they had lately come from Judaism or heathenism, or breathes 
the fresh enthusiasm of a newly planted church, and the sense 
of the very recent conversion of the readers which is often found 
in Paul is lacking (so even 118). But it is wrong to say that 
a condition of Christian life is here indicated so secularised 
as to imply a very long lapse of time since these Christian 
churches were founded. 

That these Christians lived among Jews, not as mission out- 
posts among the heathen, and were themselves Jews, is the im- 
plication of the whole epistle. There is no reference to idolatry, 
to slaves, to a generally accepted lax standard of sexual mo- 
rality, to any surrounding heathenism. In a heathen city their 
difficulties would have been likely to come from the police, or 
from neighbours poor like themselves and jealous; here the 
oppression is from the rich, who maltreat their work-people. , 
The apostrophe to the rich (51°) is in language full of allusion 
to the O. T., as if those who are attacked might be expected 
(if they would but read) to feel the force of an appeal to the 
impartial severity of the Lord of Sabaoth in the Judgment and 
to the torments of fire in the last days. The Christian assem- 
bly is called a “synagogue ”—not, perhaps, a decisive piece of 
evidence, but yet significant in confirmation of the rest. The 
picture in 51416 of the visit of the elders to the sick man with 
oil and prayer and confession is a curiously exact reproduction 
of what Jewish writers tell of Jewish ways. The sense of the - 
pressing duty of almsgiving and of visiting the unfortunate are 
traits of a Jewish community. The knowledge of the O. T. 
everywhere assumed proves, however, no more here than at 
Corinth (cf. Clement of Rome), and the writer’s familiarity 
with Jewish midrashic embellishment of the O. T. stories (517) 
is significant rather for him than for his readers. 

That the conditions were those of Palestine seems directly im- 
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plied by the reference (57) to “the early and latter [rain].” Only 
in Palestine among the countries that come in question do the 
seasonal conditions produce the intensity of anxious hope to 
which this verse refers. By reason of just that intensity of 
feeling (as well as because of the comparative inconspicuousness 
of the few O. T. passages where these rains are mentioned) 
the phrase has every appearance of being not a literary allusion 
but a reference to a familiar fact of daily life. If the word 
Kavowv in 1 means the sirocco, that would suit the climate 
of Palestine, or of other Oriental regions, but the word may 
mean merely “heat” and so give no specific implication. 
These Palestinian Jewish Christians formed an established re- 
ligious body, with a regular meeting, doubtless both for instruc- 
tion and for worship (cf. 11°27), of which no secret was made 
and which outsiders were more than welcome to visit. They 
were numerous enough to be a community (not necessarily, 
nor probably, segregated from the rest of the city or village) 
in which social vices and virtues could exist (so év tiv 41-8 
518-16), They had elders (514), but there is no mention of bishops 
or deacons. They also had “teachers” (31), a class to which 
the writer himself belonged, which is well known in early Chris- 
tianity, and which persisted in Palestine until the third century 
(of. Ps.-Clement, Episiles io Virgins). What ch. 3 indicates 
concerning the functions and character of these teachers, as 
well as about the ideals to be cherished by them, need not be 
here recited. 
_ The general state of the country and the relations of these 
churches with their Jewish neighbours (other than the rich) are 
but little touched on in the epistle. The impression through- 
out the tract is of a settled condition of affairs. There is no | 
indication of war or of public disturbance or calamity ; no | 
allusion is made to the Jewish war or to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Agriculture and trade appear to be carried on i 
peace; the uncertainties of life are those of ordinary peaceful 
times. There has been opportunity for the Christian churches 
to grow and establish themselves—mainly through winning 
| converts among the humbler classes. Nothing in the epistle 
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implies a time of very active missionary work. The rich who | 
blaspheme are evidently for the most part out of reach of Chris- 
tian influence (25-7); if one of them comes to the Christian 
meeting a flutter of officious attention arises in the congrega- 
tion. Argumentative apologetics do not show themselves in 
any way, whether in the choice or the treatment of religious 
topics—the contrast here to the writings of Paul is striking. 
Nor does any acute crisis in the relations of Christians and / 
non-christians appear to exist; one would infer that the Chris- 
tians, although very possibly disliked, were tolerated and free 
to maintain their own activity and inner life, with their own 
officials and constituency, under the instruction of their own 
teachers. The Christians’ relations to non-christian neighbours 
who worship the same God and Father appear to be peaceful ; 
they can well be ruled by the same counsels which are primarily 
given with reference to mutual relations among Christians. 


B. Weiss has advanced an ingenious but untenable view, which 
is clearly and fully stated in his Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kritik, 
1904, esp. pp. 17 ff. He holds that ch. 3 of the epistle is intended to 
correct unwise missionary methods (“falscher Bekehrungsetfer’’) on the 
part of the Christians. Out of these, he thinks, arose also the internal 
troubles of which ch. 4 speaks. Nothing in the epistle seems to me 
to be in accord with this notion. Weiss builds it on the singular argu- 
ment that since there is no indication in the epistle of doctrinal di- 
versities within the church there was nothing that the “teachers” 
could teach to their fellow Christians. Hence they must have been 
missionaries to non-christians ! 


_ Nothing in the epistle suggests that the writer is especially 
familiar with conditions at Jerusalem. 


§ 6. THE ORIGIN OF THE EPISTLE. 
(a) History of Opinion as to the Author. 


M. Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser in Schrift und 
Ueberlieferung (Biblische Studien, x, 1-3), Freiburg, 1905; see infra, 
pp. 86-109, “ History of the Epistle in the Church.” 

The views of modern scholars will be found well summarised in 
J. Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 1911, pp. 
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468-475; Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus? (Meyer'), 1897, pp. 23-27 3 
see also Holtzmann, Ezmnleitung?, 1892, pp. 336-338; Zahn, Einleitung, 
§ 8, with notes; Mayor, ch. 7. 


The first word of the epistle declares it to have been written 
by “James.” But nothing indicates directly and explicitly 
which James is meant, and it is not even clear that the author 
is an apostle or that he is a person mentioned elsewhere in the 
N. T. The earliest known opinion on the person of the writer 
is that of Origen (infra, pp. 92 f.), who understood the author 
to be James the Lord’s brother. This identification may well 
have come to him from tradition, and may have been shared 
by Clement, who probably was acquainted with the epistle 
(infra, pp. 91 f.) ; but of all that we have no positive knowledge 
‘whatever. In any case, this view became the standing opinion, 
with but few exceptions, in the churches, Greek, Latin, and 
Syrian, which successively adopted. the epistle into their N. T. 

Eusebius, in stating that the epistle is not accepted by some 
churches, doubtless had in mind the Syrians and perhaps the 
Latins, but he does not intimate that any one who held to its 
apostolic authorship attributed it to any other James than the 
Lord’s brother, and does not imply that he knew of any rival 
positive tradition. He himself seems to have accepted the epis- 
tle, as did Jerome, whose more definite statement is probably 
only a paraphrase of the remarks of Eusebius, H. e. ii, 23. 

Euseb. H. ¢. ii, 2374! totatita xnatct& xack "Idxwoy, oS } xodtn tav 
évou.atougvov xaBoAtxdy ExtotoA@y elvat Adyetars tacéov Se co volebetar 
wéy, 00 tmoAAol yooy téyv maratdy adtiis guvnudvevoay. 

H. ¢. iii, 253 tév 8 dyttAsyougvwy, yywetuwy 8’ ody Sums toig OARoIs, 
4 Acyoudvy "IaxdBou péoetat xat h "Lodda, 4 te [[éte0u Seurgox extotoA} 
xa 4 dvouatouévyn Seutéoa xat tofty *"lwdvvov. 

Jerome, De vir. ill. 2, Jacobus qui appeliatur frater domini, cogno- 
mento Justus, ut nonnulli existimant, Joseph ex alia uxore, ut autem 
mihi videtur, Mariae, sororis matris domini, cujus Johannes in libro 
suo meminit, filius, post passionem domini statim ab apostolis Hieroso- 
lymorum episcopus ordinatus, unam tantum scripsit epistulam, quae de 


septem catholicis est, quae et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita 
adseritur, licet paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem. 


Nearly all succeeding writers of ancient and medieval times, 
whether they follow the Epiphanian or the Hieronymian theory 
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of the personal relationship to Jesus of James the Lord’s brother, 
ascribe to him the epistle. In most instances, indeed, the au- 
thor-is referred to simply as “James the apostle,” but many 
writers (e. g. Chrysostom, Andrew of Crete, Rufinus, Prosper 
of Aquitaine, Gregory of Tours, Bede, Bar-Hebreus) make it 
clear that James the Lord’s brother is intended. In a very ° 
few cases the author of the epistle is taken to be James son of 
Zebedee. Thus the tenth century (so Gebhardt) Latin Codex 
Corbeiensis has a subscription to the epistle: Explicit epistola 
Jacobi filii Zebedei ; and a series of Spanish writers, headed by 
Isidore of Seville, 636, and running down to the seventeenth 
century, have been led by national patriotism to claim the 
epistle for their apostle and patron, St. James of Compostella 
(the son of Zebedee). This tendency is to be observed in the 
Mozarabic liturgy; and through some channel (perhaps popu- 
lar rather than learned) it has reached Dante (Paradiso, xxv, 13- 
18, 29-33, 76-78, 94f.). But in general there was no departure 
from the traditional view; and down to the sixteenth century, 
if nothing to the contrary is indicated, a reference to “‘James the 
apostle” as author of the epistle is to be taken as meaning 
James the Lord’s brother. 


Meinertz, op. cit. pp. 211-215, Zahn, Finleitung, §5,note 3. The pref- 
ace to the Catholic epistles printed in the editio princeps of the Peshitto 
(ed. Widmanstad, 1555) has not been confirmed from any ancient 
Syriac Ms. and is probably no older than that edition. It reads: “In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ we print three epistles of James, 
Peter, and John, who were witnesses of the revelation of our Lord 
when he was transfigured before their eyes on Mount Tabor, and who 
saw Moses and Elijah who talked with him.” 


With the Reformation came criticism of the Epistle of James/ 
and corresponding variety in the views of its authorship. Eras-/ 
mus and Cajetan were in doubt, while many Lutherans wholly’ 
denied apostolic authorship, and Luther himself was disposed 
to ascribe the epistle to “some good pious man who had taken 
some sayings from the apostles’ disciples” (Sdmmill. Werke, 
Erlangen ed., vol. Ixiii, p. 157). The possibility that the epistle 
was written by James son of Alphzeus (distinguished from the 
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-Lord’s brother) also came into view. But in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Protestant opinion settled back into 
_ the traditional view, holding the epistle to be genuine and to be 
the work of the Lord’s brother. No Protestant writer of influ- 
ence has ever taken up the cause of the son of Zebedee, or of 
the son of Alphzus (as distinct from the Lord’s brother), for 
neither of which views, indeed, can anything be said. 

For Roman Catholic writers the decree of the Council of 
Trent merely determined that the epistle must be accepted as 
by an “apostle James,” and the obiter dictum (Sess. xiv, Doc- 
trina de sacramento extremae unctionis, ch. i, De imstitutione sacra- 
menti extremae unctionis) which referred to extreme unction as 
per Jacobum autem apostolum ac domini fratrem fidelibus com- 
mendatum ac promulgatum, did not restrict Catholics to a corre- 
sponding view of the epistle. This left room for the Spanish 
opinion in favour of the son of Zebedee, as well as for the 
uncertainty of Cornelius 4 Lapide, 11637, and others; but 
these exceptions are rare, and in the nineteenth century it 
does not appear that any Roman Catholic writer on the 
epistle attributed it to any other author than James the Lord’s 
brother. 

Modern Protestant criticism of the epistle begins with the 
first edition of De Wette’s Einleitung, 1826, in which its apos- 
tolic origin was roundly denied. Later scholars are mainly 
divided between those who accept the epistle as a genuine work 
of James the Lord’s brother (on Protestant ideas about his per- 
sonality, see infra, p. 59) and those who attribute it to an un- 
known writer of a later generation. Occasionally this rejection 
proceeded from orthodox Lutheran motives like those of the 
sixteenth century,* but in most instances the rejection of the 
apostolic origin of the Epistle of James goes with the critical 
rejection of other traditions as to the N. T. literature. The 
name of James son of Zebedee has found but few to support it; 


* So, perhaps, Kahnis, Die lutherische Dogmatik, i, 1861, pp. 533 f., who thinks the epistle 
written by a Jewish Christian in direct polemic against Paul, but does not explicitly deny 
that James the Lord’s brother was the author. For other instances, see Meinertz, pp. 255f. 
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and the view urged by Spitta and Massebieau that the writer 
was not a Christian but a Jew has met with small favour. If © 
the writer was not an apostle, three views are possible: (1) that 
the writer was an otherwise unknown James, (2) that the first 
verse is a later addition, (3) that the epistle was from the start 
pseudepigraphic. All these views are represented among Prot- 
estant scholars. 

Those who hold the author to be James the Lord’s brother assign 
the epistle either to a date before c. 50 (so Beyschlag, Zahn, Mayor, and 
many others) or to one shortly before the death of James (62 or a little 
later), and naturally think of Jerusalem as the place of composition. 
Among critics who reject the apostolic authorship, the dates given show 
wide variation, but are seldom earlier than go or later than 130, al- 
though a few carry the possible date down as late as iso. As to the 


place, these critics are for the most part divided between Palestine and 
Rome. 


(b) Conclusions. 
From the study of the internal evidence given by the his- 
torical background and ideas of James must be drawn what 
we can know of the date and authorship of the epistle. Ex- 
ternal evidence carries us only to the point that the epistle was 
probably not written later than 150 A.D. That would seem 
certainly implied by the belief of Origen that it was the work 
of James an apostle, even though his testimony to the actual 
authorship be not accepted. It is, indeed, probable that the 
epistle bore from the first the name of James, and that thereby 
was intended the brother of the Lord, but nothing in the epistle 
or in the conditions of literary production of that age forbids 
the idea that such a tract was originally pseudonymous. The ‘ 
title and the tradition offer the name of a conceivable author; 
but they create no overpowering presumption that he was the 
real one. 


Harnack, Lehre der Zwilf A postel (Texte und Untersuchungen, ii), 
1884, pp. 106-109, CaL, i, 1897, pp. 485-491, holds that the epistle, 
written 120-150 A.D. as an anonymous compilation of earlier sayings, 
began with 1? and was not made over into an Epistle of James by the 
addition of 1 until toward the end of the second century. For this 
view, which is part of a theory that this process was applied to several 
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N. T. writings, there is no evidence in the case of the Epistle of James. 
The first verse, if properly understood, makes a suitable opening to 
the tract, and even if it be held, as Harnack holds, that James the 
Lord’s brother cannot have written the epistle, neither anything in the 
epistle itself nor the literary custom of the time makes any difficulty 
in supposing it a pseudonymous religious tract. Against the theory 
appeal is made to the apparent relation of yaedv (v.?) to yalpey (v.!); 
it is also said that an editor introducing at so late a date an attribution 
to James would have made it unmistakable which James was intended 
(cf. Zahn, Einleitung, § 8, note 1). These counter-arguments are not 
conclusive, but Harnack’s theory is still less convincing. 


We may sum up the pertinent points in the internal evi- 
dence already discussed. The writer and the readers whom he 
expected to reach by his tract were Greek-speaking Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. The churches are apparently past the 

earlier stages of their life; they had been formed not very re- 
cently and are living under settled conditions among Jewish 
neighbours as an accepted part of the whole Palestinian com- 
munity. Neither life nor thought in the church is dominated 
by passionate missionary effort. No crisis seems present in 
the internal affairs of these believers; and there is no indication 
of public disturbance or of recent or impending calamity in 
civil matters. The great controversy over the Law, of which 
we read in the Acts and the epistles of Paul, is no longer rife. 

' The writer himself writes Greek with entire facility, and has 
become so familiar with the literary type of the Hellenistic di- 
_atribe that he can freely use it (evidently not for the first time 
here) as the vehicle of his Christian admonitions. He is him- 
self, no doubt, a Jew, but accustomed to read the O. T. in the 
_ Septuagint version. His main ideas are Jewish, and his dis- 
_ tinctively Christian thinking primitive though unmistakable. 
AF Religion appears to him mainly in the guise of a noble spiritual 
Law. He is later than Paul, of whose formulas he disapproves 
without understanding their real purpose. Singularly devoid 
of contact with the progressive movements which were else- 
where developing toward second-century Christian thought, he 
does not descry within his horizon, still less contain in himself, 
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any of the germinant heresies of the age. Even the tenden- 
cies which led the exclusive and stagnant form of Jewish Chris- 
tianity to solidify itself into a heresy are alien to him. He 
represents an admirable type of Christianity, but one of ex- 
traordinary intellectual isolation. ee 

These internal indications are best satisfied by supposing that 
the epistle was written by a Christian teacher in some half- 
hellenistic city of Palestine, in the period of quiet after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D.* and before the disturbances 
which culminated in the rebellion of Bar-Cochba, 132-135 A.D. 
For a closer dating than 75-125 A.D. the epistle seems to pro- 
vide no aid. 

As to the place of origin the epistle is wholly without sug- 
gestion, and a number of towns in Palestine could show the 
required conditions. A good example is Cesarea, the Roman 
capital. Here was a Romanised city containing a population 
partly Jewish, partly heathen, in which the writer’s contact 
with Hellenistic moral preaching would be easily supposable, 
but where the Christians would not have found themselves out 
of relation to Jewish life. Christians existed at Caesarea from 
an early time (Acts 10 f. 218 1°), and its continued importance 
as a Christian centre is attested by the references in the Clem- 
entine Recognitions. No sufficient reason exists for thinking 
that the author of the Epistle of James actually lived here, but 
it happens that more is known about Cesarea than about most 
similar places, and it is instructive to find that its known cir- 
cumstances would well account for the origin of the epistle.f 
Much the same could be said of Tiberias, if there were any such 
tradition of Christians there. 

The general view here stated of the time and place of origin 
of the Epistle of James excludes the traditional authorship by 


* A date earlier than the Jewish war is unlikely because the epistle ignores the Pauline 
controversy over the law while it yet shows a knowledge of Pauline formulas. 

+ On Cesarea, see Schiirer, GJV, § 23, I, 9 (and other references in the Index); G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land’, pp. 138 jff.; JE, art. “Caesarea”; EB, art. 
“Caesarea.” 

t On Tiberias, see Schiirer, GJV, § 23, I, 33. 
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James the Lord’s brother. Is this indirect result confirmed 


' by any convincing direct evidence? Such proof is difficult to 


get because so little is known of James’s ideas or character; 
yet two special considerations tend to make it unlikely that 
the author was James. 

(1) The first is the writer’s contact with Hellenism. Not 


only is the epistle written in a Greek style better than that 


of most writers of the N. T., but the writer shows a contact 
with Greek modes of public preaching and with Greek ideas 
and illustrations which would not be expected in a Galilean 


_ peasant whose experience of the world, even in the period of his 


broadest activity, came through his leadership of the Christians 
at Jerusalem. And this remains true, even when all necessary 


_ deductions have been made for the later and legendary nature 


of the ascetic traits with which the description given by Hege- 
sippus has endowed the “bishop of Jerusalem.” 

(2) The second point has to do with what we know of James 
the Lord’s brother’s religious attitude. He was deeply engaged 
with the questions directly arising out of the controversy be- 
tween Paul and the Judaisers (Acts 15, 218#-, Gal. 21-9 212) ; and 
although he took a mediating position at Jerusalem, yet he was 
fully trusted as a leader by the crowds of Christians, “all zealous 
for the law,” who lived there, while the allusion in Gal. 217 surely 
indicates that his ideas of Jewish Christian observance of the 
Jewish dietary regulations were strict. But in the epistle all 
these questions lie completely outside the circle of the writer’s 
interest, extensive as that circle is. And this becomes of greater 
significance because the writer has in mind and discusses Paul’s 
formulas. He disapproves of them, but on other grounds than 
that which chiefly moved the Judaisers of Paul’s day, and 
caused that well-known controversy to be the life-and-death 
struggle of exclusive Jewish Christianity. Then the question 
was whether such “works” of the Law as circumcision, the 
dietary rules, and the Sabbath were requisite to justification ; 
now, without a hint of that question, the objection to Paul’s 
statement is that it seems to imply that men can be justified 
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without showing any of the “works” of Christian love. It_ 
seems, to say the least, unlikely that a representative leader 
who.had taken a great part in the earlier controversy should, 
within fifteen years, in discussing the same forms of statement, 
betray no consciousness whatever of that controversy or of its 
vital significance for the section of the church to which he be- 
longed. The writer of the epistle is anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of Jewish Christians; he shows no sign of any concern 
about the interests of Jewish Christianity. 

If, then, this epistle probably bore from the start the name 
of “‘James, servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
yet is not from the pen of James, the well-known leader of 
Jewish Christianity, might we not suppose it to be the work 
of some otherwise unknown Palestinian Christian sharing this 
not uncommon name? This is undoubtedly possible; in view, 
however, of the conspicuous position and wide, heroic fame of 
the Lord’s brother, it does not seem likely. A Christian epistle 
bearing his name, with no special indication of the identity of 
the author, could hardly have been put out in Palestine in the 
first or early second century without seeming to the Christian 
public of that age to claim the authorship of the great James, 
just as it did in the time of Origen, a century later. And the 
literary customs of the time make the publication of a pseu- 
donymous epistle well conceivable, even for an earnest and sin- 
cere writer, at a time when James himself had been dead cer- 
tainly for fifteen years, perhaps for more than fifty. 

The origin here supposed for the epistle seems to accord well 
with its earliest history in the church. Produced after the 
apostolic period, in a secluded part of Christendom, and having 
no immediate significance for current controversy, it was pre- 
served in Palestine alone for nearly or quite a century. Then, 
its pseudonymous character in the meantime forgotten, it came 
to the knowledge of the Greek church either through being 
brought to Alexandria in the second century or through one of 
the visits of Origen to Palestine. The use of it in the pseudo- 
clementine Epistles to Virgins of the third century may have 
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been due to its currency among Greek-speaking Christians in 
Palestine, where those epistles were written. Since our epistle 
was known to be an ancient book when it first came to the at- 
tention of Origen (or of Clement of Alexandria?), and since it 
purported to be written by James, apparently the Lord’s brother 
of that name, and since it contained nothing unworthy of such 
an origin, it was gradually accepted, first in Alexandria, then, as 
it became known more widely and with high authority recom- 
mending it, elsewhere in the Christian world. This process went 
on slowly because the church leaders were aware that the book 
was a newcomer which had not been read and valued in the 
church at large in the second century. 


The often-quoted statement of Jerome (quae et ipsa ab alio quodam sub 
nomine ejus edita adseritur) must not be taken to imply more knowledge 
than Jerome gained from Eusebius, and the latter’s statement means 
only that in his time the Syrian and Latin churches had not yet taken 
up the epistle into their canon. We cannot infer from Jerome that a 
tradition of the real authorship, or even of the pseudonymity of the 
epistle, had survived through the second century and come with it 
to Greek theologians and so to Jerome himself; see above, p. 44. 


For the significance of the Epistle of James in the history of 
early Christian thought it makes not much difference whether 
it was written by James the Lord’s brother about the year 60, 
or by another Palestinian teacher fifty years later. In either 
case the place of origin and the kind of Christians whose life 
the epistle reflects are the same, and the epistle itself shows 
how little development of Christian thought took place there 
in those decades. The historical importance of that phase of 
Christian history lies not in what came out of it but in the 
traces it reveals of still earlier Palestinian Christianity, and in 
its testimony to one of the many legitimate forms which Chris- 
tianity (and in this case very early Christianity) has assumed 
in its long history. 
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APPENDIX ON JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER AND 
OTHER PERSONS NAMED JAMES. 


Acta Sanctorum, Maii, vol. i, pp. 18-34, Antwerp, 1680. 

A. H. Blom, Disputatio theologica inauguralis de TOIS AAEASOIS et 
TAIZ AAEA®ATS TOY KYPIOY, Leyden, 1830. 

J. B. Lightfoot, ‘‘The Brethren of the Lord,” in Saint Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, 1865, 1890, pp. 252-201. 

Theodor Zahn, “Briider und Vettern Jesu,” in Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des neutest. Kanons, vi, 1900, pp. 225-364. 

Max Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser in Schrift und 
Veberlieferung (Biblische Studien, x, 1-3), Freiburg, 1905. 


§ 1. NEW TESTAMENT PERSONS NAMED JAMES, 
The N. T. persons bearing the name of James are as follows: 


(1) James son of Zebedee and Salome, (elder?) brother of John, 
included in all four lists of the Twelve, and frequently referred to 
in the Gospels. He was beheaded by Herod Agrippa I in or before 
the year 44 A.D. (Acts 127). 

(2) James son of Alpheus, one of the Twelve (Mt. 10%, Mk. 338, 
LEG, Acts 1%). 

(3) James the Lord’s brother. So described in Gal. 11%, and 
mentioned in 2% ”; doubtless the person referred to, as having seen 
the risen Lord, in 1 Cor. 15’. Evidently the same as James who 
appears as a leading Christian at Jerusalem in Acts 12!” 15!3 2138, 
Cf. Mk. 6? = Mt. 13™. 

(4) James “‘the less” (6 ptxeés). His mother was Mary, and he 
had a brother Joses (Mk. 15 = Mt. 2756, Mk. 16! = Lk. 24”). 

(5) James father (or, very improbably, brother) of Judas, the 
latter being one of the Twelve (’Iot3a¢ "IaxGov), Lk. 616, Acts 1. 
Instead of this Judas another name (either Thaddeus or Lebbzus) 
appears in the list of Mk. 3!8, copied in Mt. 103. 

(6) James, by whom the Epistle of James claims to have been 
written (Jas. 1’). 

(7) James brother of the Judas (Jude v.1) by whom the Epistle 
of Jude claims to have been written. 


Of these several persons named James, No. 1 (James son of 
Zebedee) and No. 2 (James son of Alpheus) are certainly distinct 
individuals, both names being found together in the lists of the 
Twelve Apostles. Of the career of James son of Alpheus, however, 
nothing whatever is known, at any rate under that name; and the 
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same is true of No. 4 (James the less) and No. 5 (James [father] of 
Judas), so that the way is open for identifying one or more of these 
three with No. 3, James the Lord’s brother, a man of note re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Acts and in Paul’s epistles. Such a 
combination, by which Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 were regarded as 
a single individual, was made by Jerome toward the end of the 
fourth century, and has prevailed in the western church and with 
modern Roman Catholic scholars.* 


§ 2. THE HISTORY OF OPINION. 


The history of opinion with regard to the relationships of James 
the Lord’s brother is of considerable interest. 

The most natural interpretation of the terms “brother” (Mt. 
1246 47 7355 2810 [>] Mk. 32 82 63, Lk. 81% 2%, Jn. 2! 7% 5 10 aol7 [2], 
Acts r4, 1 Cor. 9°, Gal. 1) and “sister” (Mt. 13°, Mk. 6%) is 
undoubtedly to take them as referring to children of Joseph and 
Mary, younger than Jesus. This is apparently impliedt by the 
statement of Lk. 27 (cf. also Mt. 17°), that Mary “brought forth 
her firstborn son (tov viby tov xewtétoxoy),”’ and this view, often called 
the ‘‘Helvidian,’’ was perhaps the opinion of most persons in the 
Christian church of the second century. Origen implies that it 
was so, since he refers to the opposite opinion, which he himself 
held, as that of “‘some,”’ in apparent distinction from the majority 
(Tom. x, 17, on Mt. 13°); and Tertullian probably held the Lord’s 
brethren to have been the sons of Joseph and Mary (Contra Mar- 
cionem, iv, 19; De carne, 7). 


Zahn, Forschungen, vi, p. 319, cf. pp. 300-313, argues that Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vii, 16, 93f., likewise implies that the mass of 
simple Christians held to the “Helvidian”’ view; and holds that that 
view was maintained by Hegesippus. But the implication of Clement’s 
language does not carry so far as this, and as to the view of Hegesippus 
there is, in fact, no positive evidence whatever. 


By the fourth century, however, this opinion had been reduced 
to the grade of aheresy. In 376-377, when Epiphanius fulminates 
against it in a pastoral letter, which he later incorporated in his 
great work against heresies (Her. Ixxviii, pp. 1034-1057; cf. xxviii, 
7; xxix, 1 f.; li, 10; Ixvi, 19), it is only to comparatively unim- 
portant or out-of-the-way Christians, such as those in Arabia (or 


* The identification of James the Lord’s brother with James son of Zebedee has occasion- 
ally been made, but, as in Iren. Her. iii, 1215, only by a sheer mistake. 

tA clear statement of the opposite interpretation of Lk. 27 and Mt. 125 may be found in 
Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 270 ff. 
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possibly Agaria west of the sea of Azov*), whom he dubbed Anti- 
dicomarianitae, or Bonosus of Sardica, or Jovinian that he can refer 
as instances. The views of all these were condemned as heretical, 
while Apollinaris of Laodicea, many of whose followers at least are 
said to have held to this opinion (Epiph. Her. Ixxvii, 36; Ixxviii, 1), 
was himself a theologian of doubtful repute.t Helvidius himself 
is an obscure person, known to us solely through Jerome’s refuta- 
tion of a treatise, written at Rome about the year 380, in which 
he maintained the view that goes by his name. He seems to have 
been a bold spirit, disaffected toward the current monkish asceti- 
cism; using chiefly the statements of the Gospels, he found him- 
self able to produce as older theological authorities only Tertullian 
and Victorinus of Pettau. He won some followers, but the day 
for his view had passed and was not to come again until the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Opposed to this ancient, so-called Helvidian, view of the matter, 
with its support in the natural implications of Scripture, was an- 
other theory, which is first found in certain apocryphal writings, 
and which, being more in accord with the prevailing sentiment, 
dominated the church of the fourth century and remains the usual 
doctrine in the Greek church to the present day. It is often called 
the “‘Epiphanian”’ doctrine, from its most painstaking defender in 
the fourth century (Epiph. Her. Ixxvii, 36; Ixxviii, 1-24), but its 
origin lies as far back as the early second century. According to 
this theory, Mary had no other children than our Lord; the 
“brothers” and “sisters”? were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife, brought up in the household of Joseph and Mary and reputed 
Jesus’ half-brothers. For the theory no direct evidence is to be 
found in the N. T.; it seems to derive its origin, and certainly gained 
its rapid spread, from the feeling of veneration for the Virgin 
Mary which has produced so vast an overgrowth of legends about 
her life. This was here conjoined with the far-reaching asceticism 
which, foreign to Judaism, came with Hellenism into Christian 
thought and life. Ascetic doctrine speedily supplemented the vir- 
gin birth by the perpetual virginity of Mary; hence a first wife 
had to be assumed as the mother of Joseph’s children. The ear- 
liest extant statement of this is found in the romance now known 
as the Protevangelium Jacobi, a fiction of the middle of the second 
century, in which it is said (ch. 9) that at the time of his betrothal 
to Mary Joseph was a widower more than eighty years old, with 
a number of children. A similar statement is said by Origen 


* So Zahn, Forschungen, vi, p. 306, note 2. 
} Hilary of Poitiers ({ 366), Comm. in Matt. 14, calls those who held this opinion homines 
pravissimi. 
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(Tom. x, 17, on Mt. 13%) to have been contained in the Gospel 
according to Peter (of date not far from the Protevangelium). 
It may have been the view of Clement of Alexandria, and was 
definitely affirmed by Origen himself, although he seems to be 
aware that it is supported only by these legendary authorities 
(deliramenta apocryphorum, as Jerome calls them), and that it rests 
solely on dogmatic or even sentimental grounds. Most of the 
early writers had no occasion to state by what theory they har- 
monised the doctrine of the perpetual virginity with the existence 
of brothers and sisters of the Lord, and therefore cannot be quoted 
on this question, but when Epiphanius wrote (not long before 380), 
he was able to assume that his own view was universally held by 
orthodox Christians. It is, indeed, explicitly stated by Hilary of 
Poitiers (| 368) and ‘‘Ambrosiaster” (c.375), and was the view 
of Ephraem Syrus,* Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and, in the main, 
of Chrysostom (who, however, seems later to have inclined toward 
the equally orthodox theory of Jerome). Later Greek writers, with 
few exceptions, held to this tradition, and the calendars of the 
Greek, Syrian, and Coptic churches, which distinguish James the 
Lord’s brother from both of the apostles named James, are evi- 
dently in accord with this doctrine of the Apocrypha, of Origen, 
and of Epiphanius. This is the view accepted by the theologians 
of the oriental Orthodox churches at the present day. 


For the following note on the brethren of Jesus in Russian theological 
literature I am indebted to Dr. Aurelio Palmieri: 

Most of the Russian writers accept the opinion of St. Epiphanius, 
and hold that Joseph had six sons before his marriage with the Virgin. 
Among the Russian writers who hold this view are: Bieliaev, O sobornom 
poslanit ap. Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James) Ctenia, held in 
the Society of the Friends of Ecclesiastical Progress, 1872, vol. i; 
Bishop Alexis (Novoslov), Vvedenie v poslanie Jakova (Introduction to 
the Epistle of St. James), ibid. 1877, vol. ii, p. 341; Jaroscevsky, Sobornoe 
poslanie Sv. Ap. Jakova (The Catholic Episile of St. James), Kiev, root, 
p. 36; Glubokovsky, Blagoviestie khristianskot svobody v poslanii Sv. 
Ap. Pavla k Galatam (The Gospel of Christian Liberty in the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians), Petrograd, 1902, pp. 67-69; Orlin, Sobornoe 
poslanie Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James), Riazan, 1903, p. 23 
Glagolev, in Pravoslanaia bogoslovskaia entziklopedia (Orthodox Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia), Petrograd, rgo1, vol. ii, pp. 1113-1126; Bogda~- 
scevsky, ibid. vol. vi, pp. 42-43. One exegete only has accepted the 
view of Jerome: Theodorovic, Tolkovanie na sobornoe poslanie Sv. Ap. 
Jakova (Commentary on the Catholic Epistle of St. James), Vilna, 1897. 

Two Russian writers have proposed another explanation. They are 
Prof. Kibalcic, Sy. Ap. Jakov., brat Gospoden (St. James, Apostle and 


*j. R. Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text of the New Testament, 1894, p. 37. 
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Brother of Our Lord), Cernigov, 1882; and the famous historian, Alexis 
Lebedev, in the review: Duscepoleznoe Ctenie, Moscow, 1903, i, pp. 
38-82; ili, 407-425; vi, 215-228; vii, 363-3703 x, 235-245; xi, 377~ 

* 396; xil, 542-552; 1904, i, 91-1053 ii, 229-236, and in vol. vi, of Orth. 
Theol. Ency. According to Lebedev, the N. T. does not state that 
either the Virgin or Joseph had other sons except Jesus. Therefore the 
so-called brethren of Jesus were not brethren in the ordinary sense; 
neither do they belong to a supposed first wife of Joseph. They were 
only cousins on the side either of Mary or Joseph. The only woman 
whom the Gospels represent as their mother is Mary, mentioned in the 
Gospel of John, with the explanatory reference to Clopas, who would 
be their father. Mary is not the sister of the Virgin, who is not rep- 
resented as having sisters. She was therefore cousin of Joseph. The 
Gospels say almost nothing about Clopas; his name is only mentioned 
by Luke. Nevertheless, we can argue, he was well known in the age of 
the apostles. A tradition of the second century says that he was the 
only brother of Joseph. Therefore, Mary of Clopas was a cousin of 
Joseph and consequently of the Virgin, and she is the mother of the 
so-called brethren or cousins of Jesus. Prof. A. Lebedev has discussed 
his opinion in a special work, Bratja Gospodni (1 Cor. 9, 5), Moscow, 
z1908. 


In the western church the influence of Jerome has caused opinion 
on the subject to have a different history. This active-minded 
controversialist spent the years 382-385 in Rome, and early in 
that period, in reply to the then recent work of Helvidius, wrote 
his treatise, Adversus Helvidium de perpetua virginitate B. Mariae. 
In this he presented an entirely novel theory, by which he was 
able to identify James the Lord’s brother with James the apostle, 
son of Alpheus, and so reduce the number of persons named 
James in the N. T. to two. The theory can be most clearly ex- 
hibited by the following table of relationships, as understood by 


Jerome. 
| 


Se Se ge rea 
Mary Mary of Clopas, wife of Alpheus 
| 

Jesus James fg Judas Simon sisters 
son of Alpheus, 
apostle, 
the less, 
brother of the Lord 


Under Jerome’s theory this Judas (Mk. 6%) can be identified with 
the apostle Judas Jacobi, the genitive then indicating the relation of 
brother, not son. A further possible combination is that which iden- 
tifies Simon brother of the Lord with Simon the Zealot, one of the 
Twelve. But neither of these combinations seems to have occurred 
to Jerome. 
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Jerome’s theory appears to have been wholly original with him, 
and both his own efforts and those of later Roman Catholic writers 
to find support for it in earlier ecclesiastical tradition must be 
deemed to have failed. By the theory the “brothers and sisters” 
of the Lord are made his cousins, being children of his mother’s 
sister. In order to hold this, it must be assumed that the word 
“brother” is in these contexts susceptible of such a meaning, an 
assumption linguistically highly unlikely, if not, as most Protestant 
scholars would hold, impossible. Apart from this essential foun- 
dation-stone the theory rests on the following considerations: 

(1) Gal. 1 implies that James the Lord’s brother was an apos- 
tle. Since James son of Zebedee died about 44 A.D., James the 
Lord’s brother must be the same as James son of Alpheus. 

(2) Jn. 19° may be interpreted as meaning that Mary of Clopas 
was the sister of the mother of Jesus. 

(3) Mk. 15% (cf. 15*” 16) mentions as a witness of the crucifixion 
a Galilean woman, Mary mother of James the less and Joses, and 
Jerome identified her with Mary of Clopas. 

(4) James the less is identified with James son of Alpheus; for, 
in the opinion of Jerome, the designation “‘the less” (minor, 6 wrxeds) 
is added in order to distinguish this James from the more prominent 
apostle of the same name, James son of Zebedee. In that case 
Mary of Clopas must have been the wife of Alpheus. What the 
designation “‘of Clopas”’ means, Jerome does not know. He does 
not suggest the explanation, later current but linguistically un- 
sound, that Clopas and Alpheus represent the same Aramaic name 
(Chalphat). 

From the point of view of monkish asceticism, Jerome’s ingen- 
ious theory had an advantage over the previously current doctrine 
represented by Epiphanius. It preserved not only the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, but also that of Joseph (Adv. Helv. 19). Against 
it, in spite of its complete lack of traditional authority, could be 
urged only linguistic and historical objections, while in an age 
which was much occupied with strict definition of the limits of the 
canon, the Epiphanian view was subject to the discredit of its 
close association with antiquated apocryphal legends. Even in 
the East Jerome’s theory seems to have commended itself to Chrys- 
ostom (Comm. in Gal. 1), and Theodoret expressly advocated it. 
In the Latin church it gained the powerful support of Augustine 
and made a rapid conquest. Cassiodorius (468-562) treats the 
theory as established, and the western liturgies imply it by provid- 
ing (unlike the eastern) only one day of commemoration for any 
James other than the son of Zebedee. 

The theologians of the Middle Ages and of succeeding centuries 
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clung to this received view with but few exceptions.* Certain 
critics of the seventeenth century, indeed, Combefis ({ 1679), Hen- 
schen the Bollandist ({ 1681), and Richard Simon ({1712; His- 
toire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament, 1689, ch. 17) argued 
that James the Lord’s brother was not the same person as James 
son of Alpheus, but they do not seem to have reached a clear and 
complete theory. In later times also an occasional Roman Cath- 
olic writer has taken similar ground, but in general there has been 
complete adherence to the theory of Jerome, which is now the 
established tradition of Roman Catholic scholars. 

On the Protestant side,j in so far as the question was discussed 
by the men of the Reformation, the traditional view of Jerome 
seems to have been retained. Luther (who held fast to the per- 
petual virginity of Mary) and the Magdeburg Centuries both identi- 
fied James the Lord’s brother with the son of Alpheus; and in 
spite of some signs presaging the coming confusion of critical theo- 
ries, these sixteenth-century authorities were followed by the bulk 
of seventeenth-century Protestants. Striking exceptions were Gro- 
tius ({ 1645), who preferred the Epiphanian solution, and Hammond 
({ 1660). The eighteenth century shows less agreement. Various 
scholars rejected the Hieronymian tradition; while the eccentric 
Whiston (71752), and later, with vastly greater influence, Herder, 
in his Briefe zweener Briider Jesu in unserm Kanon, 1775, affirmed 
the Helvidian doctrine. 

In the critical inquiries of the nineteenth century the old opin- 
ions have been reaffirmed and ingenious new theories proposed. 
In the first half of the century the Hieronymian view was held by 
a large proportion of Protestant writers, at least of the more ortho- 
dox type, and from the latter part of the century also such voices 
were not lacking.t The Epiphanian doctrine is also maintained 
by a few writers, among whom stands the great name of Light- 
foot. But among Protestant scholars the Helvidian view has 
increasingly gained adherents, and it is now dominant. 


§ 3. THE DECISIVE CONSIDERATIONS. 


The reasons for the tendency of modern Protestant scholars to 
adopt the Helvidian view are sound and do not require long dis- 
cussion here. 


* See for abundant detail on medieval and modern scholars Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 
203-316. 

t Meinertz, op. cit. pp. 216, 288. 

t Smith and Fuller, DB?, vol. i, part ii, 1893, p. 1517. 

§ Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 270-272, adopted the Epiphanian view on the ground of Jn. 
19% 27, He holds it unlikely that Mary, if she was the mother of James and the others, 
should have been “consigned to the care of a stranger of whose house she becomes henceforth 
the inmate.” 
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(x) Against the Epiphanian view no conclusive objection can 
be brought, save that no real evidence speaks for it. It is not 
intrinsically improbable, nor contrary to anything in the N. T., 
that Joseph should have married, lost his wife, and had a family 
of children before his betrothal to Mary, but the legends of the 
Protevangelium Jacobi afford no presumption of trustworthy tradi- 
tion, and nothing in the N. T. itself is capable of sustaining the 
weight of the story. The argument from Jn. 19°, on which Light- 
foot rests his case, is wholly insufficient. In fact, the Epiphanian 
view has its roots in the dogmatic assumptions of an ascetic the- 
ology, or at best in mere pious sentiments which have become alien 
to modern Protestant thought. 

(2) The theory of Jerome, although more frequently advocated 
among Protestants than the Epiphanian view, is subject to far 
greater objections. 

(a) In the first place it requires the admission that “brother” 
in the various contexts where it is used can mean “cousin.” This 
is, in fact, impossible and is fatal to the whole theory.* 

(6) Jerome’s interpretation of Jn. 197°, whereby Mary of Clopas 
is made out to be the sister of the Virgin, is, on the whole, unlikely 
(see the commentaries, and Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 338 f. 352). 

(c) Mary “of Clopas” is more naturally taken as referring to 
the wife of Clopas, and in that case (since the identification of the 
names Clopas and Alpheus is not to be accepted) she cannot well 
have been the wife of Alpheus. 

(d) The necessity of inferring from Gal. 11° that James the Lord’s 
brother, there referred to, was in Paul’s view an apostle is dis- 
puted (see the commentaries). But, even if the inference be granted, 
it is now admitted that from early times and through all the early 
centuries others than the Twelve were called apostles. 


So, for instance, Epiphanius called Jamés an apostle, but denied that 
he was one of the Twelve. See Zahn, Forschungen, vi, p. 7, note 2, pp. 
307f.; Lightfoot, “The Name and Office of an Apostle,” in Galatians, 
pp. 92-101. 

Whether in 1 Cor. 157, even if totic drootéAotc m&oty means the 
Twelve only, James is or is not represented as included among them is 
so doubtful that no argument can properly be drawn from the passage. 


(e) The expression "Idxwog 6 utxeds (Mk. 15%), on the use of 
which (Lat. minor) Jerome puts much stress, does not seem to be 
used of inferiority, in contrast to some “James the Great” among 
the apostles, but (note that it is positive, not comparative) refers 
to some personal characteristic, probably of stature. 


* Mayor’, pp. xxiv/., discusses the arguments adduced; see also Lex. s. 0, dSeAdds, and 
Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 261-265. 
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It thus appears that Jerome’s highly speculative combinations 
crumble under analysis. Against his view speak positively many 
of the references in the Gospels. The consistent distinction made 
between the apostles and the brethren of the Lord, and the failure 
of the evangelists to give any hint that one or two or even three 
of the Twelve Apostles are identical with certain more or less well- 
known persons elsewhere referred to in their histories are impor- 
tant arguments. It is difficult to believe, even if Jerome’s theory 
of cousinship were true, that the evangelists could have been aware 
of such a fact. The repetition of the name Mary for two sisters, 
the supposed union of two households while evidently the mothers 
of both were still living, and the complete ignoring, in the nar- 
ratives, of the second mother’s relation to her children, although 
she is expressly stated (Mk. 15%) to have been a member of Jesus’ 
company in Galilee, all these improbabilities combine with the 
explicit statement of the Gospel of John that Jesus’ brethren did 
not believe on him (Jn. 7°) and the clear implication of lack of 
sympathy with his work found in Mk. 3” *! to make it appear im- 
possible that James the Lord’s brother should have been one of the 
original Twelve Apostles. 


For an effective statement of how ill the cousinship hypothesis suits 
the Gospel narratives, see Mayor’, p. xxix. The various difficulties 
which make Jerome’s view impossible are fully presented by Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 258-265. 


In order to maintain the theory of Jerome, which has had wider 
and longer prevalence among western Christians than any other 
view, it is necessary to escape the difficulties by supplementary 
hypotheses of various kinds, such as making an unwarrantable dis- 
tinction between the James of Gal. 1 and the James of Gal. 2°, 
or understanding that the term ‘‘the brethren of the Lord” is 
used by the evangelists with tacit exclusion of the only “brother 
of the Lord” in whom the early church had any special reason to 
be interested.* 

In fact, we have no reason, apart from dogma or an untrust- 
worthy sentiment, to question that the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord were children of Joseph and Mary younger than Jesus, and 
that the impression as to them and their history naturally derived 
by unsophisticated readers from the four Gospels and the Acts is 
correct. We know nothing whatever about the relationship to one 
another of the several persons named James who are brought before 


* To these theories the full discussion of the subject itself, and of the history of opinion, 
by Meinertz is a valuable guide; see also Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 326 f. 
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us in the Gospels and Acts and the epistles of Paul. There cannot 
have been fewer than three distinct Jameses; in all probability 
there were four or five. 


§ 4. THE TRADITION CONCERNING JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER. 


(a) The New Testament. 


James son of Zebedee, the apostle, died a martyr’s death by order 
of Herod Agrippa I, about 44, and does not seriously come in 
question as author of the epistle. Of the other persons called 
James mentioned in the N. T. only James the Lord’s brother is 
sufficiently known to us in his personality and career to make the 
question of whether he may have been the author of the epistle 
capable of discussion. ; 

The information furnished by the N. T. about this James is 
important. In the Gospels he is named only in Mk. 6%, Mt. 13°, 
as well known to the inhabitants of Nazareth, but he is to be as- 
sumed as included with the other brothers in the attempt to re- 
strain the public activity of Jesus described in Mk. 3%! = Mt. 124. 
According to the Gospel of John the brethren of the Lord and 
his mother accompanied Jesus to Capernaum (Jn. 21”), challenged 
him (Jn. 73%) to go to Jerusalem and manifest himself to the 
world (they themselves not believing on him), and proved their 
own Jewish piety by making the pilgrimage to the feast of taber- 
nacles (Jn. 7). On both these occasions we may fairly infer that 
James was with the others. At any rate, the evangelist was cer- 
tainly not aware that James at that time took any different atti- 
tude from the rest of the family. 


In the command to report the fact of the resurrection to “my breth- 
ren,” Mt. 28”, Jn. 2017, the word “brethren”’ is probably to be taken 
in the sense of spiritual relationship, but the interpretation is not wholly 
certain. 


After the resurrection we find the mother of Jesus and his brethren 
joined with the apostles and other Christians in the common life 
and common Christian faith of the church at Jerusalem (Acts 114), 
but of their transition to faith in Jesus Christ nothing is told us. 
James is nowhere expressly mentioned until Acts 12!”, when he 
seems to be represented as of chief importance, next to Peter, 
among the Christians then resident in Jerusalem. In view of the 
regular custom in the Book of Acts of formally introducing to 
the reader the personages of the narrative as they are mentioned 
(Barnabas 4°°; Stephen and Philip 65; Paul 7°58; Agabus 1178; 
Silas 152; Timothy 16!; Aquila, Priscilla 182; Apollos 1874), we 
may infer from the absence of any such introduction of James that 
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the author knew him to be the Lord’s brother and deemed him 
sufficiently accounted for by Acts 1™, 

In Acts James appears again at 15!° and 2118. At the confer- 
ence at Jerusalem concerning the admission of uncircumcised be- 
lievers into the church, he took with Peter a leading part, and is 
represented as offering the opinion (Acts 15%?!) which was accepted 
and put into effect by the church of Jerusalem. This decision, 
fully concurred in by Peter, was joyfully recorded by the writer 
of Acts as an adequate charter of Gentile liberty (1531). Nearly 
ten years later, at the close of the main period of Paul’s missionary 
activity, James is the head of the church at Jerusalem, still, as 
before, fully trusted by the Christians of the city—who were “all 
zealous for the law’—and at the same time heartily well disposed 
toward the Gentile missionary Paul, to whom he gives a friendly 
welcome and prudent advice (Acts 21185), After Paul has fallen 
into the singular difficulties which ultimately led to his journey to 
Rome, we hear in Acts no word more either of James or of the 
Jerusalem Christians. 

These notices in Acts are supplemented by certain allusions of 
Paul. James the Lord’s brother, whom Paul says (Gal. 11°) that 
he saw on his first visit to Jerusalem, can be no other than the James 
who united with Peter and John in assuring Paul of their recogni- 
tion and fellowship in Gal. 2°, and this mutual understanding can 
hardly be referred to any other occasion than that described in 
Acts 15. The intricate problems here involved cannot now be dis- 
cussed. The leading position of James at Jerusalem, and his full 
identification with the Jewish Christians of that city, are implied 
in Gal. 2" by the words “‘before that certain came from James.” 
The other references are 1 Cor. 15’, which mentions that James 
had a vision of the risen Christ, and 9°, which implies that the 
brethren of the Lord were married. 

Beyond this the N. T. information does not go. We are justi- 
fied in referring all these notices to the same James, and our 
two sources agree in representing him as trusted by the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem, while at the same time friendly to Paul 
and the Gentile mission. Of his own views, of the direction which 
his Christian thinking had taken and the distance it had travelled, 
and of his special type of character and temperament, of his precise 
attitude toward the problems then arising about the relations of 
Christianity to the law and customs of the Jews—of all that we 
learn hardly anything. We may infer that a man accepted by the 
Jerusalem Christians as their leader cannot have abandoned the 
practise of the Jewish law; and Gal. 2” seems to show James’s 
agreement with the Jerusalem Christians who (in Paul’s view) led 
Peter astray. On the other hand, we are directly informed (Gal. 2°) 
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that James admitted the right of Gentiles to become Christians 
without passing through the gate of circumcision. From the so- 
called “provisos of James” (Acts 15” 28 2175) much the same in- 
ference is to be drawn; they mean that James did mot wish to 
impose the Law upon Gentile Christians.* 


(b) Other Tradition. 


Outside of the N. T. a considerable amount of tradition about 
James the Lord’s brother has been preserved, and, mingled with 
much obvious legend, some elements of fact are probably contained 
in it. The chief sources are the following: 

(1) Josephus, Antiquities, xx, 9}: 


&te Sh ody totodtos Dy 6 "Avavoc, vouloas Exety xatodyv émerydetov dea 
td ctebvavar usv Dyotov, "AABivoy d’ett xat& thy bd3dv Sakoxety, xaOiler 
auvédetoy xertHy xal mapayayay els aitd thy &deAcddv “Incod tod Asyo- 
wévou Xoerotod, IdxwBos dvoun adt@, xat trvas Etépous, Os TaQavoUNsdyvTWY 
xatnyoolay motnokusvos, maegdwmxe AcucOycowgvouc. 

“So Ananus, being that kind of a man, and thinking that he had got 
a good opportunity because Festus was dead and Albinus not yet 
arrived, holds a judicial council; and he brought before it the brother 
of Jesus who was called Christ,—James was his name,—and some others, 
and on the charge of violating the Law he gave them over to be stoned.” 


This passage is suspected of being an interpolation by Schiirer, 
GJV, i, § 19, 5, pp. 581 f. (E. Tr. I. ii, pp. 186 f.), and Zahn, For- 
schungen, vi, pp. 301-305. It is defended as genuine by Mayor’, 
p. lviii, note 2; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 366, note 2; and E. Schwartz, 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, iv, 1903, pp. 59 f. 
The only ground for doubt of the genuineness is that the text of 
Josephus is known elsewhere to have suffered from Christian inter- 
polation (notably Antiq. xviii, 33, the passage about Jesus Christ), 
and that Origen refers (Tom. x, 17, on Mt. 133 Contra Celsum, 
i, 47; li, 13) to a statement in Josephus, no longer extant, but 
plainly of Christian origin, to the effect that the murder of James 
was the occasion of the destruction of Jerusalem. This evidence 
for interpolation is not sufficient; and Josephus’s date for the 
death of James, A.D. 62, must stand, although it contradicts the nar- 
rative of Hegesippus. 

(2) Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, H. e. ii, 23: 


“To the government of the church in conjunction with the apostles 
succeeded the Lord’s brother, James,—he whom all from the time of 
the Lord to our own day call the Just, as there were many named 
James. And he was holy from his mother’s womb; wine and strong 


* J. H. Ropes, “Acts xv. 21,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. xv, 1896, pp. 75—-8x. 
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drink he drank not, nor did he eat flesh; no razor touched his head, 
he anointed himself not with oil, and used not the bath. To him alone 
was it permitted to enter the Holy Place, for neither did he wear wool, 
* but linen clothes. And alone he would enter the Temple, and be found 
prostrate on his knees beseeching pardon for the people, so that his 
knees were callous like a camel’s in consequence of his continually 
kneeling in prayer to God and beseeching pardon for the people. Be- 
cause of his exceeding righteousness (8:& yé tot thy breoBodty tis 
dtxatocbyns) he was called the Just (4 Sfxatoc) and Oblias, which is in 
Greek ‘Bulwark of the People’ (eptox} tod Axod), and Righteousness, 
as the prophets declare concerning him. 

“Therefore certain of the seven sects among the people, already 
mentioned by me, in the Memoirs, asked him, ‘What is the door of 
Jesus (tés } O0e% tod "Insod) ?’ and he said that He was the Saviour; 
—of whom some accepted the faith that Jesus is the Christ. Now 
the aforesaid sects were not believers either in a resurrection or in 
One who should come to render to every man according to his deeds; 
but as many as believed did so because of James. So, since many 
of the rulers, too, were believers, there was a tumult of the Jews and 
scribes and Pharisees, for they said there was danger that all the 
people would expect Jesus the Christ. Accordingly they said, when 
they had met together with James: ‘We entreat thee, restrain the 
people, since it has gone astray unto Jesus, holding him to be the 
Christ. We entreat thee to persuade (xetca:) concerning Jesus all 
those who come to the day of the passover, for we all listen (xet86y.c0a) 
to thee. For we and all the people testify to thee that thou art just 
and that thou respectest not persons. Do thou therefore persuade 
the people concerning Jesus, not to go astray, for all the people and 
all of us listen to thee. Take thy stand therefore on the pinnacle of 
the Temple, that up there thou mayest be well seen, and thy words 
audible to all the people. For because of the passover all the tribes 
have come together, with the gentiles also.’ 

“So the aforesaid scribes and Pharisees set James on the pinnacle 
of the Temple, and called to him and said, ‘O thou, the Just, to whom 
we all ought to listen, since the people is going astray after Jesus the 
crucified, tell us what is the door of Jesus.’ And with a loud voice he 
answered, ‘Why do you ask me concerning the Son of Man? and he 
sitteth himself in heaven on the right hand of the great Power and shall 
come on the clouds of heaven.’ And when many were convinced and 
gave glory for the witness of James, and said, ‘Hosanna to the son of 
David,’ then again the same scribes and Pharisees said to one another, 
‘We were wrong to permit such a testimony to Jesus; but let us 
go up and cast him down, that through fear they may not believe 
him.’ And they cried out saying, ‘Ho, ho! even the Just has gone 
astray,’ and they fulfilled the Scripture written in Isaiah, Let us away 
with the Just, because he is troublesome to us; therefore they shall eat the 
fruits of their doings. 

“Accordingly they went up and cast the Just down. And they said 
one to another, ‘Let us stone James the Just,’ and they began to 
stone him, since he was not killed by the fall. But he turned, and 
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knelt down, saying, ‘I beseech thee, Lord God Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ And so, as they were stoning him, 
one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of the Rechabim, 
mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet, cried out, saying, ‘Stop! What 
are ye doing? The Just prays for you.’ And a certain one of them, 
one of the fullers, taking the club with which he pounds clothes, 
brought it down on the head of the Just; and so he suffered mar- 
tyrdom (éu.«etd encey). 

“And they buried him there on the spot, near the Temple, and his 
monument still remains near the Temple. A true witness (ucéetus) 
has he become both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ. And 
immediately Vespasian besieges them (moAtopxet adtobg).”” 


Hegesippus was a Christian probably resident in Palestine and 
of Jewish origin, but not a Judaiser. In the time of Eleutherus, 
bishop of Rome (174-189), he wrote his Memoirs (‘Yxouvijuata) 
in five books, of which a few fragments have come down to us.* 
His work was probably used by Clement of Alexandria and by 
Epiphanius as well as by Eusebius. 


E. Schwartz, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, iv, 
1903, appears to doubt the use of Hegesippus by Clement (p. 57), and 
denies that Epiphanius has preserved from Hegesippus anything about 
James not contained in the fragments in Eusebius (p. 50, note 2). But 
it seems proved that the work of Hegesippus was accessible to Epipha- 
nius; cf. Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome?, i, 1890, pp. 328 ff.; Zahn, For- 
schungen, Vi, pp. 258 f.; H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, Oxford, 1912, pp. 5-18. 


The long fragment given above, whether written by Hegesippus 
or taken over from his source, is plainly composed in order to do 
honour to James as an ascetic and martyr, who had shared with 
the apostles in the conduct of the church of Jerusalem. His influ- 
ence with the mass of the Jews of the city and his title of “‘the 
Just”? imply that in his eminent piety he was not thought to have 
departed from Jewish standards, while his sorrow for the sin of his 
people in rejecting their Messiah recalls the words of Paul in 
Rom. 9-11. The narrative itself, even when purged of its inner 
inconsistencies, is a legend, betraying no close contact with the 
events, and nothing can be drawn from it to add to the picture of 
James’s character and position derived from the N. T. In the bare 
tradition of a violent death Hegesippus agrees with the account 
found in Josephus, but nearly all the details of the two accounts 
vary. In particular Hegesippus’s reference to Vespasian seems to 
imply a date several years later than the year 62 a.D. definitely 
indicated in Josephus.t 
' * The fragments are collected, with notes, in Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 228-250; cf. also 
PP. 250-273. 


{See Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 234-235; Einleitung, i, § 5, note 4; he thinks 66 av. 
would suit the statement in Hegesippus. 
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The source of Hegesippus’s information is entirely unknown. 
The conjecture, often repeated, that he drew it from a violently 
anti-pauline work, the Steps (or Ascents) of James, said by Epi- 
phanius (Her. xxx, 16) to have been in circulation among the 
Ebionites, has almost nothing to commend it.* 

From other fragments of Hegesippus (Eusebius, Z. e. iii, 11; 
iv, 22) we learn that James was the first bishop of Jerusalem; and 
by their aid the following genealogical table can be constructed: 


Jacob pene (? Epiph. Her. lxxviii, 7) 


Pes ee Clopas 
Pane eek aryl 
Jesus Te the Judas the Symeon, second 
Lord’s brother Lord’s brother bishop of 
| Jerusalem 
x 
| 
grandsons 


Whether Hegesippus held that Mary was the mother of James 
and Judas is nowhere indicated. He gives (Eusebius, Z. e. iii, 
19, 20, 32) an interesting account of the arrest of the grandsons of 
Judas in the time of Domitian (81-96), on the charge of dangerous 
dynastic claims as being of the lineage of David, and apparently 
also on charges connected with their adherence to the “‘kingdom” 
of Christ. When the accused proved that they were poor farmers, 
and that the kingdom of Christ had to do wholly with religious 
ideas, they were released, and lived until the time of Trajan (98- 
117), greatly honoured among the churches both as confessors and 
as kinsmen of the Lord. Symeon is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Trajan, at the age of 120 years. 


In an acute essay, “Zu Eusebius Kirchengeschichte. I. Das Mar- 
tyrium Jakobus des Gerechten,” in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, iv, 1903, pp. 48-61, E. Schwartz has tried to relieve some 
of the problems of the long fragment of Hegesippus by removing inter- 
polated words and sentences. This critical process would leave the 
following : 

diadéyetat thy éxxAnolav wet& tHv anootdrAwv 6 &deAddso tod xvelov 
"IkxwBos, 6 dvouacbels bd mavtwy Sixatos dd THY ToD xuelou yedvwy 
wéyet xat tudy, émet moAdol "Td&xwGor éxaAotvto, obtos 88 ex xotdlas 
wnteds abtod &ytos Fy, olvoy xal alnsoa obx Emtey, 0858 Euduyov Edayey, 


*H. Waitz, Die Pseudoklementinen, Homilien und Recognitionen (Texte und Untersu- 
chungen, xxv), 1904, pp. 164-169, 232, 386. 
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Evpdy Ent chy xechadty adtod obx dvéBn, ZAatov obx HArelpato, xat Badra- 
vel ob% éxoqouto* 088 gpcody edper GAA atvBdvac, xat wbvoc elonexeto 
eic toy vaby ndploxetd te xelwevoc emt tois yovacty xalt attobuevoc neo 
Tod Auod &dbecty, Ho a&meoxAnnévar te yovata abtod Slxnv xayyAou. S& 
7é tor thy SmepBoAhy adtod ExaAetto 6 Sinatog xal wdBAlas, 6 gotty “EAAn- 
yiott meptox?) TOO Aqod. 

civic obv tay ént& alogcewy tHv ev TH AnH THY TEoyeyoaUUdvwy pot 
od% éxlotevoy ote d&vkotacty ote gpyxduevov anodotvat Exkotw xat& ta 
Zoya adtod* Scot 88 xal extotevoay, dik “IdxwBov. moAA@y ody motevdvtwy 
fy OdeuB0¢ thy coxbvtwy Acydvtwy Ste xtvSuveler Taso Aads *Inooby toy 
Xototdy mpocdoxdv. FAeyov obv cuveAOdytes tH "laxdGy* “ rapaxnxhodpev 
as, énloyes tov Aady, émel éxAavyOy eig “Incodv &> aitod Gvto¢g tod 
Xorctod* cot yao mkvtes metOducOa’ ucts yap aptopoiuey cor xat Ta> 
& Aade Br Slxatog ef xa Str Tedcwmoy 08 AauGdverc. otHOr odv ext rd 
atepbytov tod tee00, tva &yvwlev Ts émravjg xat 7 e&xovoté cou t& Shucta 
navtl tH Aah. Sik yao to mkoya ouveAnAUBact aoa at hudrat peta 
xar tv eOvédy.”’ 

Zotynoav ody of meoetonuévor toy “IdxwGoy ext td xtepbytoy tod vaod, 
xar exoakav ait@ xat elmav’ “Stxate, @ advtes nelOeclar ddefAouey, 
éxet & Aads mAavatat bxlow "Inco tod otavewlévtos, &m&yyethov Huty 
tls } Oboa tod "Incod.” xat dnexetvato dwvf ueyerAn” “tt ws émeqwtate 
Eel ToD viod tod dvOednov, xal adtdbs xkOnta év tH ovpav@ ex Se- 
Edy ths peykAns duvducws, xat uddAAct goxecbat Ext tHy vedeA@y tod 
odeavot ;” xat noAAGy TAnoodoenlévtwy xat SoEaldvtwy ext tH uaxotupig 
tod "laxdGou xa Acydvtwy, “Goawae tH vig Aautd,” tote m&Aty of adrot 
meds aAAHAoUS zAcyov, “xaxd¢ Exorhoauey torabtyy waptuetay maoac- 
xbvteg tH "Inood’ GAAG dvaBdvtes xatabdAwWuey adtov, tva hoBybévtes 
wy motedawow ait.” xat exoatav Agyovtes, “OS &, xak & Slxatog 
éxdavion,” xat éxAnowoav thy yoaddy thy év tH “Hoatg yeyeauucyny, 
“Sowusy tov Slxatoy, Ste SUcxonotos uty gorey’ tolvwy t& yevnuata toy 
Zoywv adtay bkyovtat.” dvabdvtes obv xatéBarov thy Sixatoy xat éxet 
xataBAndels obx a&méBavey, AnBadv tts dn’ adtHy, elo thy yvaddwy, Td 
Elrov gv @ dmomdter t& tudtia, Hveyxev xat& ths xehadts tod Stxatov, 
xat oUtws guanotioncev. xat éu0d¢ Ovdeomactavds moAtooxst adtodc. 

Schwartz’s theory is that Eusebius found the passage already inter- 
polated, with additions partly due to ignorance, literary ineptitude, 
and pious love of embellishment, partly designed to combine the legend 
of Hegesippus and the tradition found in Josephus. To the interpolator 
is supposed to be due the confusing introduction of the scribes and 
Pharisees as the chief enemies of James after the [Sadducean] “rulers” 
had begun to be affected by his preaching. The details of Schwartz’s 
analysis are worked out with great skill, and the theory in its main 
outlines is highly plausible, although in the nature of the case it is 
incapable of demonstration. 


(3) The Gospel according to the Hebrews, quoted by Jerome, 
De viris illustribus, 2: 


Evangelium quoque quod appellatur secundum Hebreos et a me nuper 
im grecum sermonem latinumque translatum est, quo et Origenes sepe 
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utitur, post resurrectionem salvatoris refert: “Dominus autem cum de- 
disset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum et apparuit ei; jura- 
verat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem ab illa hora qua biberat 

' calicem dominus (v. 1. domini) donec videret eum resurgentem a dormien- 
tibus.” Rursusque post paululum: “ Adferte, ait dominus, mensam et 
panem.” Statimque additur: “Tulit panem et benedixit et fregit et 
dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit et: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.” 


This much-discussed fragment was probably taken over from 
some work of Origen, in spite of Jerome’s explicit claim to have 
translated it from the Hebrew.* The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews appears to have been current in Greek. Hegesippus is 
our earliest witness to its existence (Eusebius, H. e. iv, 228); how 
much earlier it was written is unknown.t It was the gospel used 
by the Ebionites (Eusebius, H. e. iii, 255 27), or Jewish Chris- 
tians, and may have contained trustworthy tradition, although the 
few extant fragments do not greatly commend it. Jerome seems 
to have confounded it with the Hebrew Matthew, which he says 
he saw at Bercea and also in the library at Cesarea, and he has 
thereby brought great confusion into modern study of the subject.t 

The appearance of the risen Christ to James the Just is to be 
identified with that mentioned by Paul (x Cor. 15’); but in con- 
tradiction to Paul the Gospel according to the Hebrews claimed 
for James, the head of the Jewish Christians, the honour of the 
first resurrection appearance, which Paul says belonged to Peter. 

(4) Other Apocryphal Gospels. 

The Protevangelium Jacobi, 8, 9, 172, which claims (25!) to have 
been written by James soon after the death of Herod, represents 
Joseph as an elderly widower with sons (but no daughters) at the 
time when Mary, a girl of twelve, is committed to his protection. 
This agrees with what Origen says (Comm. in Matt. t. x, 17) as to 
the statement of “the Book of James” (4 BiGAo¢ *IaxdGou), and at 
least chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are therefore to be regarded 
as written in the second century. 

Other apocryphal infancy-gospels contain similar representations, 
in many or all cases doubtless derived from the Protevangelium or 
its source. So, among the documents collected by Tischendorf 
(Evangelia apocrypha, 1876), the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 8° 4; 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, 8 (here Joseph is grandevus, but 


* See the discussion by A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen 2u den Juden- 
christlichen Evangelien (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxvii), 191I, pp. 133-138. 
{ Zahn, Forschungen, vi, p. 274, says not before the final removal of Jews from Jerusalem, 


132 A.D. A 
tSchmidtke, op. cit., and H. Waitz, art. “Apokryphen des NT.s,” in PRE. xxiii (Ergén- 


zungsband, i), pp. 80-83. 
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not stated to be a widower); History of Joseph the Carpenter, 
2, 4, 11; (Arabic) Gospel of the Infancy, 35. In several of the 
Apocryphal Gospels there is a story of how James, bitten by a 
viper, was miraculously healed by the boy Jesus.* 

(5) The Recognitions of Clement.t 

This work is extant in the Latin translation made by Rufinus 
c. 398, from a Greek original, certainly written not much earlier 
than the year 300 and probably the composition of a post-nicene 
Arian writer later than 350. The comparison of the Recognitions 
with the largely parallel material of the Greek work known as the 
Homilies of Clement (likewise Arian and post-nicene, of about the 
same date) shows that both are mainly derived from a common 
source, an edifying but fictitious Clementine romance compiled 
from earlier sources between 225 and 300. This romance had the 
form, preserved also in the later compilations, of a report made 
by Clement of Rome (under instructions from Peter) to James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, concerning Clement’s experiences in the com- 
pany of Peter on a journey along the Syrian coast of the Medi- 
terranean from Caesarea to Antioch. To the romance may well 
have belonged the letter of Clement to James, now prefixed to the 
Homilies. 

Back of this lost romance lie its own sources, one of which was 
an anti-pauline Jewish-Christian gnostic account of the preach- 
ing of Peter (Kyotyyata Ilétpout), written about 200 or earlier and 
purporting to have been sent by Peter to James. From this comes 
the letter of Peter to James also prefixed to the Homilies. The 
other main source belonging to this stage was perhaps a book of 
Acts of Peter, written early in the third century, in which James 
played no part. 

In all this literature the hero of the action is Peter, but both of 
the extant works are, as it were, dedicated to James, and the same 
was plainly true of more than one of their predecessors. James 
is represented as bishop of Jerusalem, and is called “bishop of 
bishops” and archbishop. He appears as the leading Christian 
authority of the East, by whom all teachers must be accredited 
(Rec. iv, 35), just as Peter was the leading Christian authority of 
the West. Indeed, even Peter stands in a certain subordination 


*The Apocryphal Gospels are conveniently accessible in English in The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(American ed., vol. viii, Buffalo, 1886). 

t Hammack, Cal, ii, 1904, pp. 518-540; H. Waitz, Pseudoklementinen (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, xxv), 1904; H. Waitz, art. “Clementinen,” in PRE, xxiii (Ergdnzungsband, i), 19 ri, 
Ppp. 312-316. 

} This document does not appear to have had any connection with the Kerygma Petri, cur- 
rent in Alexandria in the late second century, see E. von Dobschiitz, Das Kerygma Petri 
(TU, xi), 1893. 
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tohim. It is assumed (e. g. Ep. of Clement to James, preface; Rec. 
i, 43 f.) that James was not one of the Twelve Apostles. 

In Recognitions, i, 66-71, a protracted public discussion between 
James, standing at the top of the steps of the temple, and Caiaphas 
leads to a riot in which James is hurled from the steps and badly 
injured. The narrative occurs in a section which is distinguished 
in various ways from the surrounding material, and a certain re- 
semblance to the long fragment from Hegesippus quoted above 
has led to the theory that both drew from a common source. But 
the further theory that this source was the lost Ebionite Steps of 
James (AvaBa0uot "IaxdGov) mentioned by Epiphanius (Her. xxx, 
16) is not probable. 

The Clementine literature confirms and makes more vivid the 
other representations of the important and influential position 
occupied by James, but makes no positive addition to our knowl- 
edge about him. 

(6) Other Tradition. 

(a) That James was the first bishop of Jerusalem was expressly 
stated by Hegesippus, as noted above, but this writer did not in- 
dicate from whom the appointment to this office came. 


Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.e. ii, 234 Siadéyetae 38 why éxxAnolav were 
tHY aroctéAwy 6 a&dekdds tod xvetou "IdxwBoc, see also Eus. H.e. iv, 
224, where Hegesippus expressly describes Symeon, who was made 
bishop on the death of James, as second in the succession. 


Clement of Alexandria states that Peter, James (presumably the 
son of Zebedee), and John, being the apostles who had received 
special honour from the Saviour, chose James the Just to be bishop 
of Jerusalem. This representation is followed by Eusebius and 
Jerome. In the Recognitions of Clement and in Epiphanius the 
statement appears that James was ordained bishop by the Lord 
himself. 


Eusebius, H.e. ii, 13 KAhuns év &xtw tév *Yxotumiccwy yokduy ode 
axaplotynaty: “‘ Tlécoov yéo bryce xat TéxwGov xat Llnodwny peta thy dverAndev 
TOU cWtheos, ds Ay xat bxd tod owtijeos mootettunuévous, wr) éxrdixcCeo- 
Oat S6Ens, GAA "IdxwGoy thy Sixatoy éxloxoroy tay ‘Iepocokduwy Ehgcbat.” 

He. ii, 231 "Iéxwoy thy tod xuefou . . . &deApdy, @ Teds tHY &rOC- 
toAwy 6 ths Extoxomys ths év ‘TecocoAbuors éyxexeletato Apdyoc.* 

Jerome, De viris illustr. 2, Jacobus ... post passionem domini statim 
ab apostolis Hierosolymorum episcopus ordinatus. . . . Triginta itaque 
annis Hierosolymae rexit ecclesiam, id est usque ad septimum Neronis 
annum. 


* Eusebius elsewhere repeatedly refers to James as having been bishop, H.e. iii, 5, 7, 113 
iv, 5; vii, 19. 
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Recog. Clem. i, 43, ecclesia domini in Hierusalem constituta copio- 
sissime multiplicata crescebat per Jacobum qui a domino ordinatus est 
in ea episcopus, rectissimis dispensationibus gubernata. 

Epiphan. Her. lxxviii, 7, xal meatos obtog [sc. 6 "IdxwBoc] etAnde 
chy xa0édpav ths éxtoxonys @ nexloteuxe xbptoc tov Oodvoy aditod emt tijs 
Ths Teatp. 


The N. T. says nothing about a bishop at that time in Jerusalem, 
and the attribution of the title to James is probably an anachronism, 
in spite of the episcopal throne which Eusebius (H. e. vii, 19) says 
was preserved at Jerusalem and shown to visitors down to his own 
time. 

(b) From Clement of Alexandria one other noteworthy state- 
ment about James is preserved by Eusebius, H.e. ii, 14: 


“And he [viz. Clement of Alexandria] further says this about him 
[vzz. James] in the seventh book of the same work [viz. the Hypoty- 
poses]: 

““To James the Just and John and Peter after the resurrection the 
Lord committed Knowledge (xapéSwxe thy yvaotv); they committed 
it to the other apostles; and the other apostles to the seventy, one of 
whom was Barnabas. Now there were two Jameses, one, the Just, 
who was thrown from the pinnacle and beaten to death by a fuller’s 
club, and one who was beheaded.’ ”’ 


(c) The account of James given by Epiphanius in Her. xxix, 3-4, 
Ixxvili, 7-14, is derived mainly from the long fragments of Hege- 
sippus found in Eusebius (to whom direct reference is made, Her. 
xxix, 3-4) and from the Protevangelium Jacobi or some other apoc- 
ryphal gospel. A few touches, not of great importance, are added 
either from Epiphanius’s own invention or possibly from inde- 
pendent knowledge of the Memoirs of Hegesippus. Thus, besides 
stating that James was appointed bishop by the Lord, Epiphanius 
says that he was a priest and wore the ‘“‘petalon” (the ornament 
of the high-priest’s mitre, Ex. 28°°f- 29°), and went once a year 
into the Holy of Holies (as if he were the officiating high priest).* 
He also adds to the description of his asceticism that he went bare- 
foot and was unmarried; tells how once his prayer for rain in a 
time of drought was immediately answered; and says that he died 
about twenty-four years after the ascension of the Saviour, and at 
the age of ninety-six. 

(d) The burial-place of James was said by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
H.«. ii, 23'*) to have been still marked in his day by a monument 
near the temple (xap& t@ vam). In the time of Jerome another 


* This is evidently a mere expansion from the statement of Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.¢. ii, 
23° ToVTH povw é&qv eis TA ayta[v.1, TA ayia. TOV ayiwy] ciorévar, 
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site for his grave was indicated on the Mount of Olives (Jer. De vir. 
il. 2, quidam e nostris in monte Oliveti eum conditum putant sed falsa 
eorum opinio est). For later legends as to his grave, see Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi, pp. 233 f. His body is said to have been trans- 
ferred by the Emperor Justin II (565-578) and his consort Sophia 
to the new church of St. James in Constantinople.* 

(e) Acts of James have not come down tous. Andreas of Crete 
(} 720) wrote a tract, “On the Life and Martyrdom of the Holy 
Apostle James the Brother of God,” published by A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, *Avédexta ‘Iepocohuuttixyis Utaxvoroylas, i, Petrograd, r8qr, 
pp. 1-14, but it adds nothing to tradition otherwise known. It 
was the source used by Symeon Metaphrastes (tenth century) for 
his well-known memoir, ‘Yrbyynu« cic tov &yrov IdxwBoy, dbatoAov xar 
&Berobbeov, Acta Sanctorum, May 1 (Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. 
cxv, cols. 199-218). 

(f) As mentioned above, the Protevangelium Jacobi claims 
James as its author. Also an Ebionite work, entitled Steps of 
James, referred to by Epiphanius (Her. xxx, 16), contained utter- 
ances of James against the temple and the sacrifice and the fire 
on the altar. The same book seems to have included false stories 
intended to throw discredit on the apostle Paul. What the term 
“Steps”” meant in the title of the book is not clear. 

The Naassenes, a syncretistic sect described by Hippolytus, had 
a book containing their doctrine as transmitted by James the Lord’s 
brother to Mariamne (Hippolytus, Philosophumena, v, 73; x, 9). 

(g) The ancient liturgy proper to the churches of Syria, now 
obsolete except on the feast of St. James, and then used in a few 
localities only, is known as the Liturgy of St. James. This name 
is first attested in 692, and applies to both the Greek and the 
Syrian form of the liturgy. 


See L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Its Origin and Evolution?, 1904, 
pp. 65-69; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i, Oxford, 
1896. 


St. James the Lord’s brother is commemorated in the Greek 
church on October 23, and the calendars of the Greek and other 
Oriental churches provide separate days for James the Lord’s 
brother and James (son of Alpheus) the apostle. In the western 
church various days have been observed, but all except May 1 have 
gradually been eliminated, while, under the guidance of Jerome’s 
theory of identification, the separate feast of James son of Alpheus 
(formerly celebrated on June 22) has also been dropped. For rea- 


* Georgius Codinus, De edificiis constantinopolitanis, p. 56 (Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. 
clvii, col. 593). 
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sons which do not appear Philip and James were early associated 
together, and May 1 is now the day of St. Philip and St. James in 
the Roman and Anglican churches. 


May 1 is found assigned to ‘‘ James” in the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum (sixth century). The Venerable Bede ({735) attests the 
date in his metrical martyrology: 

Jacobus frater domini pius atque Philippus 
mirifico Maias venerantur honore calendas, 
and it has been general in western calendars. 

Dict. of Christian Antiquities, 1893, art. “James the Less, St., Legend 
and Festival of’; R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten und 
Apostellegenden, ii, 2, 1884, pp. 247-253; A. J. Maclean, art. “ Festi- 
val,’ § 31, in Harford and Stevenson, Prayer Book Dictionary, 1912. 
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J. H. Ropes, “The Text of the Epistle of James,” in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xxviii, 1909, pp. 103-129. 

B. Weiss, Die katholischen Briefe, Textkritische Untersuchungen und 
Textherstellung (Texte und Untersuchungen, viii, 3), 1892. 

P. Corssen [review of Weiss], in GgA, 1893, pp. 573-602. 

B. Weiss, “Textkritische Studien,” in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, \xili, 1894, pp. 424-451. 

[F. J. A. Hort], “Introduction,” in Westcott and Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, 1881, 21806. 


§ 1. GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Greek text of James is found in the following Mss. In 
designating the Mss. the numbers established by Gregory, Die 
griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 1908; Text- 
kritik des Neuen Testamentes, vol. iii, 1909, are used throughout 
this commentary. 

Cent. vit. 
i 21. Oxyrhynchus 1171; contains Jas. 21°39. 


Cent. tv. 
B. Codex Vaticanus. 
SS. Codex Sinaiticus. 
#i —. Oxyrhynchus 1229; contains Jas. 110-12 15-18, 


Cent. v. 
A. Codex Alexandrinus. 
C. Codex Ephraem ; contains Jas. 11-4”. 
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048 (formerly 3). Codex Patiriensis; contains Jas. 414-5”, 


W. Sanday and P. Batiffol, “Etude critique sur le Codex Patiriensis 
‘du Nouveau Testament,” in Revue Biblique, 1895, pp. 207-213. 


0166. Heidelberg, University Library, 1357; Jas. 11. 


A. Deissmann, Die Septuagintapapyri und andere altchristliche Texte 
der Heidelberger Papyrussammlung, 1905, p. 85. 


ji—. Oxyrhynchus fragment, Papiri greci e latini, i, 1912, 
No. 5; Jas. 175-27. 
Cent. vit. 
8°. A series of corrections, made in accordance with some 
standard, in Codex Sinaiticus. 


Cent. viii or ix. 

Vv. 
a, 

Cent. ix. 
ke: 
cL, 
p*t, Palimpsest, often defective. 
33 (formerly 13%), The “queen of the cursives.” 


Cent. xv. 
69 (formerly 31%). The Leicester Codex. 


The readings of codices 33 and 69 are accurately given by 
Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, 1857-79. 

In addition about four hundred and seventy-five manuscripts 
dating from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries are enumer- 
ated in the lists of Gregory and H. von Soden. 


§ 2. VERSIONS. 


The ancient versions which are, or might be, useful for the 
criticism and history of the text of James are the following: 

(a) Egyptian Versions. 

(b) Ethiopic Version. 

(c) Syriac Versions. 
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(d) Armenian Version. 
(e) Latin Versions. 


(a) Egyptian Versions. 

H. Hyvernat, “Etude sur les versions coptes de Ia Bible,” in Reewe 
Bidique, v, 1896, pp. 427-433, 549-569; Vi, 1897, pp. 48-74. 

F. Robinson, art. “Egyptian Versions,” in HDB, i, 1898. 

F. C. Burkitt, art. “Text and Versions,” in EB, iv, 1903. 

[J. Leipoldt], “The New Testament in Coptic,” in Church Quarterly 
Review, Ixii, 1906, pp. 292-322. 

(x) Sahidic. 

This version, widely used in Upper Egypt, is now held to be 
older than the Bohairic of Lower Egypt, and to have been 
made in the period 200-350 A.D. Existing Mss. of some portions 
are thought to date from the fourth century. The version con- 
tains an important infusion of “western” readings; the later 
Mss. show much textual corruption and alteration. 

Tischendorf gives for James some readings of this version, 
derived from Woide [-Ford], Appendix ad editionem Novi Test. 
Greci e codice MS Alexandrine, 1799, where (pp. 203-207) Jas. 
1® 12 (5!. 18) js printed from Paris, Bibl. nat. copt. 44 (Sahidic 
vocabulary, ¢. cent. xiii), and Jas. 1°*-a% $5 33€ 4? st. from 
Oxford, Bodl. Hunt. 3 (lectionary, later than cent. xi). 

Other fragments are known to exist as follows: 

Rome, Propaganda, Mus. Borg. (Zoega, Caéalegus, LXTI), 
cent. vii, fragments of complete N. T., including Jas. r 2! 
Text printed in J. Balestri, Sacrorum Bidliorum fragmenia 
Copio-Sahidica Muset Borgiani, iii, 1904, pp. 441-444; and 
doubtless the source of the text printed by E. Amélineau, 
Zeitschr. fiir Agypiische Sprache, xxvi, 1888, pp. 99 f- 

Rome, Propaganda, Mus. Borg. (Zoega, XCV), lectionary, 
cent. xi or xii, Jas. 25 8, Text printed in Balestri, Secrorum 
Bibliorum fragmenia, iii, p. 444. 

Cairo, Museum, 8005, Jas. 1-2; see Crum, “Coptic Mon- 
uments,” in Catalogue général des antiquiiés égypiiennes du Musée 
du Caire, iv, 1902. 

Petrograd, W. Golénischeff, cent. x, Jas. 2**-3", Text printed 
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in Bulletin de V Académie Impériale de St. Petersbourg, xxxiii, 
1890, pp. 373-391- 

Vienna. Jas. 111 511-2, 13-16, 17-2 from Sahidic lectionaries are 
to be found in Wessely, Studien zur Paliographie und Papyrus- 
kunde, xii, 1912. 


(2) Minor Egyptian Versions. 


Akin to the Sahidic are: 

(a) Akhmimic. Perhaps made in the fourth century, but 
soon supplanted by the Sahidic. The oldest Mss. are attrib- 
uted to the fourth century. 

London, Brit. Mus. 5299 (1), formerly Flinders Petrie (Crum, 
492; Gregory, 2), 300-350 A.D. (so Crum; Hyvernat assigns 
to cent. v or vi), Jas. 4!% 1% Text in W. E. Crum, Coptic 
Manuscripts Brought from the Fayyum, 1893, pp. 2f.; see also 
Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1905. 

The text of this fragment corresponds to a Greek text as follows: 
noiths. els 34 ectiy 6 vouobérns ual... mopevowyeba elo thyde thy x6- 
ty xa norqowwev éviautby 2va. It agrees entirely in text, and substan- 
tially in translation, with the Sahidic of Woide. 


Strassburg, University Library, cent. v or vii-viii, James, 
complete from 11%. Text in F. Rosch, Bruchstiicke des ersten 
Clemensbriefes, 1910. 

(b) Middle Egyptian (Memphis and the Fayyum). 

Of this version the text of Jas. 17 6 21) 4 5 is published by 
Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1905, p. 244, from Brit. Mus. or. 4923 (5); Crum, 509. 


(3) Bohairic (‘‘Coptic’’). 

This version, still in ecclesiastical use among the Coptic 
Christians, is probably the latest of the Egyptian versions. It 
was probably made not earlier than 400 A.D. (F. Robinson), 
perhaps after the year 518 (Burkitt), or even as late as 700 
(Leipoldt, of. cit. p. 311).* The oldest Mss. (fragments of 


* Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament?, 1912, p. 185, inclines 
to a date at the end of the third or in the fourth century. 
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Eph. and 2 Cor.) date from the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The oldest continuous texts are of the twelfth century.* It 
came under the influence of the Byzantine Greek text, and has 
had no less extensive and eventful a textual history than the 
Latin and the Syriac translations (Leipoldt, of. cit. p.297). In 
James its text clearly belongs with that of BSAC and shows 
no kinship to the Antiochian group KLPS. But it betrays 
no special relation to any particular one of the older uncials of 
the group to which it belongs. Tischendorf drew his references 
to the epistles from the unsatisfactory edition and translation 
of Wilkins, 1716. 

[G. Horner], The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect, iv, 1905, has printed a text of the Epistle of 
James drawn from a Ms. (Brit. Mus. or. 424; Gregory, 4®?) of 
1307 A.D., copied from a copy of a Ms. of 1250 A.D. 


(b) Ethiopic Version. 


R. H. Charles, art. “Ethiopic Version,” in HDB, i, 1808. 
F. Pratorius, art. “Bibeliibersetzungen, athiopische,” in Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE’, vol. iii, 1897. 


The Ethiopic version was made in cent. iv-v (Dillmann) or 
cent. v—-vi (Guidi); whether originally translated from the 
Greek or the Sahidic is disputed, but in any case it was later 
corrected from the Arabic version. It is preserved in many 
Mss., some of which, containing the Catholic epistles, are as 
old as the fifteenth century. The editions, whether the Roman 
edition, 1548 (reprinted in the London Polyglot), or the still 
more unsatisfactory one edited by Thomas Pell Platt, London, 
1830, are uncritical and unreliable, and the citations of this 
version in Tischendorf’s apparatus, being made from them, 
must be used with caution. 


(c) Syriac Versions. 
E. Nestle, art. “Syriac Versions,” in HDB, iv, 1902. 
W. Wright, art. “Syriac Literature,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
xxii, 1887, republished as A Short History of Syriac Literature, 1894. 


* Brit. Mus. Curzon Catena, dated 889 A.D., is probably translated directly from a Greek 
catena on the Gospels. 
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(1) Peshitto. 


This translation was probably made after 4rz A.D., under 
the direction of Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (411-435),* and, so 
far as known, is the earliest Syriac translation of James. 

The British Museum has a Ms. containing James from the 
fifth or sixth century (Add. 14,470; Greg. 13°”), and several 
Mss. of the sixth century and of the sixth or seventh century; 
but the analogy of Syriac Mss. of the Gospels indicates that the 
text will not be found to differ substantially from that of the 
printed editions, of which that by Leusden and Schaaf, 1708, 
was used by Tischendorf. 


(2) Harclean. 


A revision of the Peshitto in accordance with Greek Mss. 
of the “Antiochian” type was made in 508 a.D. for Philoxenus, 
bishop of Mabug; but no Ms. has been identified as containing 
the Epistle of James in this version. The Philoxenian revision 
was again revised, with excessive literalness of translation, in 
616 at Enaton, near Alexandria, by Thomas of Harkel, bishop 
of Mabug, who followed a different type of Greek text and 
supplied marginal variants from Greek Mss. Of the many 
Mss. of this Harclean revision one, containing James, is said 
to be of the seventh century (Rome, Vat. syr. 266; Gregory, 
25°"). The edition of J. White, 1778-1803, prints James from 
a Ms. of the eleventh (?) century. 


(3) Palestinian (“Jerusalem”). 


F. C. Burkitt, “Christian Palestinian Literature,” in JTS, ii, 1901, 
pp. 174-185. 


This version, made directly from the Greek, but under the 
influence of the Peshitto, is in a dialect of Aramaic similar to 
that of the Samaritans and the Palestinian Jews, and was prob- 
ably made not earlier than the sixth century (reign of Justinian) 

*That the evidence which formerly led to the assignment of an earlier date for the Peshitto 


is without value has now been decisively shown by F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations 
from the Gospel (TS, vii), 1901. 
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for the use of certain communities of Malkite Christians in 
Palestine, some of whom were afterward settled in Egypt. 
The earliest Ms. is of the seventh century. The text on which 
the version rests is of a mixed character. 

Jas. 1 in this dialect has been printed from a lectionary of 
the twelfth (?) century, probably from Egypt, by Mrs. Agnes 
S. Lewis, A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (Studia Sinaitica, 


vi), 1897, PP. 34-35, &f. p. Ixv. 


(d) Armenian Version. 


F. C. Conybeare, art. “‘Armenian Version,” in HDB, i, 1808. 
H. Gelzer, art. “Armenien,” in Herzog-Hauck, PRE’, vol. ii, 1897. 


Said to have been originally translated (c. 400) from the 
Syriac and revised after 431 by Greek Mss. brought from Con- 
stantinople. The best edition is that of Zohrab, Venice, 1805, 
from which the readings in Tischendorf’s apparatus are drawn. 
It is based chiefly on a Ms. dated 1310. Mss. of the whole 
N. T. of the twelfth or thirteenth century are preserved at 
Venice. 


(e) Latin Versions. 
P. Corssen, “ Bericht iiber die lateinischen Bibeltibersetzungen,” in 
Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ci, 1899, pp. 1-83. 


(r) Old Latin. 


H. A. A. Kennedy, art. “Latin Versions, the Old,” in HDB, iii, 1900, 
with full references to literature. 


Two Mss. are known containing a Latin text of James sub- 
stantially earlier than the revision of Jerome. 

ff. Codex Corbeiensis, cent. ix or x. 

Text in J. Wordsworth, “The Corbey St. James (ff), and its 
Relation to Other Latin Versions, and to the Original Language 
of the Epistle,” in SB, i, 1885, pp. 113-150, also (with photo- 
graph) in A. Staerk, Les manuscrits latins du V* au XITIT® siécle 
conservés & la Bibliothéque impériale de Saint-Petersbourg, 1910. 
This Ms. of James is remarkable because it forms a part of 
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a codex containing treatises by Philastrius and Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian together with the epistle of Barnabas, but no other Biblical 
book. 


W. Sanday, “Some Further Remarks on the Corbey St. James (ff),” 
in SB, i, 1885, pp. 233-263. 


s. Codex Bobiensis, cent. v or vi. Palimpsest. Contains 
Jas. zi210 ane aoe 5 f.. 


H. J. White, Portions of the Acts of the Apostles, of the Epistle of St. 
James, and of the First Epistle of St. Peter from the Bobbio Palimpsest 
(s), now Numbered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library at Vienna (OLBT, 
No. IV), 1897, pp. xviii-xx, 33-46. 

J. Bick, Wiener Palimpseste, I. Teil: Cod. Palat. Vindobonensis 16, 
olim Bobbiensis (Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akad. der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. clix, 7), 1908, pp. 43-89. 


With these should be mentioned: 

m. Speculum Pseudo-Augustint. Excerpts from the Scrip- 
tures, perhaps made in the fourth century, preserved in several 
Mss., of which the best is of the eighth or ninth century; ed. 
Weihrich (Corpus, vol. xii), Vienna, 1887. A little over one- 
fourth of James (29 verses out of 108) is preserved in this 
Speculum. 


The texts of ff and m are reprinted in Mayor, pp. 3-27. For the text 
of s, Mayor’s reprint of Belsheim’s edition is insufficient, and White’s 
or Bick’s edition must be consulted. 


Some Old Latin readings are perhaps to be found in the text 
of James in the Vulgate Codices Toletanus and Harleianus 
1772s 

One quotation from James is found in the commentaries of 
Ambrosiaster, who on Gal. 5% cites Jas. 5%. The text is doubt- 
less Old Latin, but is substantially identical with that of the 
Vulgate; see A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (Texts and 
Studies, vii), 1905, p. 197. 

On the Perpignan Ms. (p), now Paris, Bib. nat. lat. 321, see 
E. S. Buchanan, JTS, xii, 1911, pp. 497-534- 
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(2) Vulgate. 

S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du moyen 
dge, Paris, 1893. 

J. Wordsworth and H. J. White, Novwm Testamentum Domini Nostri 
Jesu Christi Latine secundum editionem S. Hieronymi, Pars prior, Quat- 
tuor evangelia, Oxford, 1889-98; Prefatio, pp. x-xv, Epilogus, pp. 672- 
673, 795-724. 

H. J. White, art. “Vulgate,” in HDB, iv, 1902. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate in James is best preserved 
in the Cod. Amiatinus (A), c. 700, and Cod. Fuldensis (F), c. 
540, from which the text as given in the authoritative Editio 
Clementina, Rome, 11592, 21593, *1598,* differs in many points. 
The text of A with the variants of F is to be found in a suffi- 
ciently accurate reprint in Mayor, pp. 3-27. 


(3) Textual Relations. 


The extraordinarily numerous variations found in the text 
of the Old Latin Bible were due largely to differences of local 
Latin usage and to caprice, but probably also in some measure 
to learned revisions effected with the aid of Greek copies and 
similar to that which produced the Vulgate. 

In James, ff is substantially a pure Old Latin text, not mixed 
with Vulgate readings.| That the copy which was corrected 
in order to make the Vulgate was closely akin to it is shown by 
the abundant agreement of ff and Vg, not only in vocabulary, 
but especially in the structure of sentences and the order of 
words.{ With this inference corresponds the fact that Chroma- 
tius of Aquileia (fc.406), the friend of Jerome, uses the Latin 
version of James found in ff,§ and that the only probable allu- 
sion to James in the writings of Ambrose agrees with ff against 
Vg. The date of the version found in ff is thus not later than 
cent. iv. Sanday thinks ff a local recension of north Italian 
origin. || 

*See G. M. Youngman, American Journal of Theology, xii, 1908, pp. 627-636. 

¢ Wordsworth, SB, i, pp. 126 f. t Sanday, SB, i, pp. 258 f. 

§ Chromatius, Tract. in ev. S. Matth. ix, 1; xiv, 7; quoted in full by Wordsworth, SB, i, 
p. 135. 


|| P. Thielmann, Archio fur lateinische Lexikographie, viii, 1893, p. 502, holds that ff is prob- 
ably of African origin. 
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Heer, Die versio latina des Barnabasbriefes, 1908, pp. xlv f., infers that 
the translation of Barnabas contained in the Codex Corbeiensis was made 
after Tertullian and before Cyprian and Novatian, and points out that 
in the version of James the use of salvare, together with other indications, 
suggests a somewhat late date. 


The Latin version found in m (Speculum Pseudo-Augustini) 
is substantially that of Priscillian (Spain, $385).* It stands 
further removed from both ff and Vg than they do from each 
other, but presents complicated relationships to these two. It 
is believed by Sanday to represent “‘a late African text,” that 
is, “an African base . . . corrupted partly by internal devel- 
opment and partly by the admission of European readings.” f 
There is no sufficient evidence that ff and m rest upon two 
independent translations of James into Latin.t On the con- 
trary, the same Greek text underlies the two, and we must 
assume a single original translation, which has been modified in 
the interest of Latin style and local usage, and not in order to 
conform it to current Greek Mss. Since sufficient time has to 
be allowed for the divergence of ff and m before the latter part 
of the fourth century, it follows that the original translation 
of James into Latin was made certainly not later than 350.§ 

That James was translated into Latin separately from other 
books (and probably later) is indicated by the peculiarities of 
the version itself,|| by the unique phenomenon of its inclusion 
with patristic treatises in Codex Corbeiensis (ff),** and also by 
the complaint of Augustine {{ at the unusual badness of the 
translation of James, and the fact that Cassiodorius, who in other 
cases took the Old Latin as the basis of comment in his Com- 


* Or of Instantius; see G. Morin, “Pro Instantio,” in Revue Bénédictine, vol. xxx, 1913, 
PP. 153-173. 

¢ Sanday, Classical Review, iv, 1890, pp. 414-417; SB, i, pp. 244 ff. 

t Sanday, OLBT, No II, 1887, p. cclv; cf. SB,i, pp. 250, 259. Wordsworth’s view (SB. 
i, pp. 133 f.) that ff, Vg, m, and the quotations in Jerome’s writings represent four distinct 
translations is wholly untenable. 

§ Hilary of Poitiers, De trin. iv, 8, writing in the Greek East in 356-358, seems to make his 
own translation of Jas. 117 (Zahn, Grundriss?, p. 69). 

|| Westcott, CVT’, pp. 270f. The case with 2 Peter is similar; cf. Westcott, pp. 260 f. 

** Zahn, GnK, i, Pp. 324. 

+t Augustin. Retract. ii, 32, adjuvant (sc. Augustine’s adnotationes, now lost) ergo aliquid, nist 
quod ipsam epistolam, quam legebamus quando ista dictavi, non diligenter ex greco habebamus 
interpretatam. 
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plexiones in epistolas et acta apostolorum et apocalypsin, in James 
found it best to use the Vulgate form.* 

The Latin version found in s is so close to Vg that it is a 
question whether s ought not to be classed as a Vulgate Ms. 
(so Hort, ‘‘ Appendix,” p. 83). It differs from Codex Amiatinus 
of the Vg scarcely more than Codex Fuldensis does, but is nearer 
to A than to F. On the ground of resemblances to the Latin 
version used by Fulgentius of Ruspe ({ 533) and Facundus of 
Ermione (fc. 570) White surmises that the elements in s which 
are divergent from the Vulgate “represent a stream of late 
African text.” f 

Jerome probably revised the Latin version of the Acts and 
epistles in 384-385, as he had that of the Gospels in 383, but 
his revision of the former books was superficial and imperfect ; 
it “does not represent the critical opinion of Jerome, even in 
the restricted sense in which this is true of the text of the Gos- 
pels.”t It is noteworthy that in Jerome’s own quotations 
from James he does not follow the Vulgate.§ 

The Greek text underlying ff and m was of the same type as 
that of the older Greek uncials, and resembled B more closely 
than does any extant Greek Ms. (not excluding even 8). The 
Vulgate shows traces of the influence of Greek readings different 
from the text of ff, m, but hardly ever agreeing with KLPS. 


§ 3. Use oF THE AUTHORITIES.|| 


Since most of the important variants were in existence as 
early as the fourth century,** it is evident that the value of 
the documents is not mainly to be determined by their date, 
or even by the date of the recension which they may represent. 


* Cf. Zahn, ibid. } OLBT, No. IV, 1897, p. xxi. 

t Westcott, art. “Vulgate,” in Smith, DB, p. 3479, of. p. 3460; of. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 
128; White, art. “Vulgate,” in HDB, iv, pp. 874, 883. 

§ Wordsworth, /.c. p. 134. 

|| The following observations, it should be noted, are intended to apply only to the Epistle 
of James, where by reason of the late emergence of the epistle into use the problems have a 
peculiar character. Detailed evidence for the conclusions here stated will be found in J. H. 
Ropes, “The Text of the Epistle of James,” JBL, xxviii, 1909, pp. 103-129. 

** The isolated variants of the minuscules (variants many of which, even when known, are 
very properly left unmentioned in Tischendorf’s apparatus) do not in most cases come seri- 
ously into question. 
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Ancient documents must be treated like modern editions; their 
worth depends on the materials available for making them and 
on the soundness of the principles or tastes which guided their 
formation. The main task of textual criticism is to discover 
the character of those principles or tastes. 

In the text of James the chief groups that can at present be 
treated as distinct critical entities are B ff, A 33, KLPS al. 
(the “Antiochian recension”). Of these the text of KLPS al. 
proves on examination to contain no distinctive readings which 
commend themselves as probably original. This is not due to 
its lateness, but to the systematic preference of its editor (or 
of a series of editors and copyists) for textual improvements 
already in existence, which had been made at various times in 
the interest of “lucidity and completeness.” We are there- 
fore tolerably safe in refusing to accept its testimony in the 
comparatively few cases where its distinctive readings might 
in themselves have some degree of plausibility. The peculiar 
common element of A 33 is also due to emendation. 

On the other hand, the text of B ff, while not absolutely 
free from obviously emended readings, proves to be much freer 
from them than is that of any other document. Moreover, the 
text of B shows less trace of emendation than that of ff. Ac- 
cordingly, if due precaution is taken against admitting unsup- 
ported errors due to an eccentricity of B, it is a sound rule 
that in cases where “internal evidence of readings” is not de- 
cisive the reading of B should be followed. Since, however, 
B is by no means free from error and even emendation, positive 
evidence from “transcriptional” or other internal probability 
will outweigh the authority of B. 

The use of the witnesses other than B is thus twofold. First, 
when they disagree with B, their readings may sometimes com- 
mend themselves by their internal character as superior. Sec- 
ondly, when they agree with B, they serve as guarantee that the © 
reading of B is not due to the idiosyncrasy of that Ms., and also, 
by affording evidence of the wider currency of the reading, they 
somewhat strengthen confidence in it. 

The statement of Hort (“Introduction,” p. 171), which seems 


t 
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to mean that the authorities for the Catholic epistles stand in 
order of excellence B833CAP, is substantiated (at any rate for 
the uncials) in the Epistle of James. 


The rule above stated cannot be presumed to yield a perfect text. 
The result will probably include some undetectable errors. It will, 
however, certainly contain fewer emended readings than would be in- 
troduced by following the guidance of any other document or group 
of documents; and this is the chief requisite of a sound text, since in 
texts of the N. T. false readings, if supported by more than one docu- 
ment, are much more frequently due to emendation than to accident. 

F. C. Burkitt, The Rules of Tyconius (TS, iii), 1894, p. cxviii: ‘The 
general character of the ‘Neutral’ text so often represented by B alone 
stands on a sure basis, but B may here and there desert that text by 
an interpolation or by a substitution which may not necessarily be 
self-betraying. 

“These, however, are but secondary considerations compared with 
the general result, that in the Old Testament as in the New the text of 
our oldest Mss. as a whole is proved by the evidence of the versions to 
be immensely superior to the later eclectic texts commonly used in the 
Greek-speaking churches from the middle of the fourth century. These 
later revisions sometimes preserve valuable fragments of older texts 
which would otherwise have been lost altogether, but it is for such 
fragments alone that these recensions are valuable, and not for their 
continuous text.” 

Some further progress in the solution of the problem of the text of 
James is to be expected through the accumulation of new materials 
and the verification and digestion of the great work of H. von Soden. 
The textual notes printed in this Commentary on the several verses of 
James are based in the main on Tischendorf’s apparatus. The writer 
hopes to carry through an exhaustive study of the text of James at a 
later time. 


Ill. HISTORY OF THE EPISTLE IN THE CHURCH. 


The earliest express references to the Epistle of James are 
those found in Origen, and the epistle seems to have come into 
general use and esteem only after his time and through the in- 
fluence of Alexandria. No one of the Apostolic Fathers, of 


_ the Christian writers of the second century, or of the heretics 


of the same period betrays, in the present writer’s opinion, ac- | 
quaintance with James. From the third century the epistle | 
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begins to be quoted, and to be included in the canon, first of all | 
in the Greek church, then in the Latin, and finally in the Syrian 
church. Among the Greeks the process seems to have been ° 
complete before the time when Eusebius wrote his history 
(c. 324). In the West at the close of the fourth century, Jerome 
and Augustine mark, and did much to effect, the final accept- 
ance of the book as sacred Scripture. In Syria the official trans- 
lation of the N. T. included the Epistle of James after 412 (or 
a little later), and it was used by representative theologians of 
the Antiochian school somewhat earlier; yet for a long time, 
and even as late as the sixth century, influential church leaders, 
especially those in close relations with the Nestorians, refused 
to admit it into their canon. The extraordinary influence of 
Alexandrian thought on the world is instructively exhibited in 
this one small instance of a vast pervasive process. 


Much of the necessary material may be found assembled in Mayor, 
ch. 2; see also Charteris, Canonicity, 1880, pp. 292-300; Meinertz, 
Jakobusbrief (Biblische Studien, x), 1905; Zahn, Einleitung, i, #1906, 
$7, notes 4-6; The New Testament im the Apostolic Fathers, by a 
Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, 
1905; and the general works on the history of the canon. Zahn’s 
statements in the Linleitung are too much influenced by Mayor, and 
are less trustworthy than his earlier judgments. On the history of 
opinion as to the author of the epistle, see above, pp. 54-59. 


§1. AxBsENcE of MENTION IN WRITERS BEFORE ORIGEN. 


Clement of Rome.—A great number of passages from the 
epistle of Clement have been supposed to show acquaintance 
with James, and are conveniently gathered together by Mayor.* 
In some of these noteworthy coincidences of phrase occur, 
as in chs. 13, 23, 30, 38, 46, and in the references to Abraham 
in chs. 10, 17, 31, and to Rahab in ch. 12. But these are not 
ideas, nor forms of expression, which are original with James, 
and the likeness is not sufficient to prove literary dependence, 
but only similar literary associations. 

Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome*, 1890, i, p. 96, speaks somewhat 
guardedly of the recognition of James’s “type of Apostolic teaching,” 

*To these may be added Clem. Rom. 49° aydmn kadvmrer rAj00s auaptiov, cf. Jas. 5%. 
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although in fact he believed (i, p. 397, ¢f. ii, pp. 97, 100) that Clement 


knew and used our epistle. Westcott, CVT’, 1896, p. 49, thinks that 
Clement used James, as does Zahn, GuK, 1889, i, pp. 962f. Holtz- 
mann, Einleitung*, 1892, p. 91, regards the question as indeterminable. 
Weiss, Einleitung?, 1889, pp. 36, 49, does not ascribe to Clement any 
acquaintance with James. That there is no sufficient evidence of use 
by Clement is also the decided opinion of the Oxford Committee, 
NTAFP, 1905, pp. 137 f. 


Of the other Apostolic Fathers there is no adequate evidence 
that 2 Clement of Rome, the Epistle of Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or the Epistle 
to Diognetus, used or knew James. The same is true of Justin 
Martyr and of the Apologists of the second century. 


The Oxford Committee, NTAF, p. 128, while admitting a “general 
similarity . . . in the spirit of [2 Clement’s and James’s] teaching,” hold 
that the passages in 2 Clement “are insufficient to give positive evidence 
in favour of literary dependence.” 

Polycarp 6 xat ot xoscBitepor S$ eomAanyyxvor, elg mkvtag eAshmovec, 
éxtotpégovtes te anonetAavyucva, emtoxertéusvor m&vtag dobevstc, wi 
auehodvtes yHous FH depavod 7 xévntoc . . . dnexduevor rkoys Spyiis, Te0cw- 
xoAnvlac, xelcews &d{xovu, is noteworthy as combining a great many of 
the topics treated in James, but there is no sufficient indication of direct 
literary connection. The same is to be said of Epistle of Barnabas 20. 
Most of the parallels from the Apostolic Fathers and from Justin are 
conveniently collected in Mayor, ch. 2; see also NTAF. 


Hermas.—The Shepherd presents a great number of resem- 
blances to James, and in some cases the similarity extends to 
a series of parallels in a longer context. Close resemblance, 
however, is not found to any of those phrases and sentences of 
the epistle which are unmistakably original whether in thought 
or expression (e.g. Jas. 2!*2°), and in most of the parallel 
passages the difference of spirit and language is noteworthy. 

Hence it is altogether likely that both writers are independently 
using a mass of religious and moral commonplaces, probably 
characteristic of the Jewish hortatory preaching with which 
both were plainly familiar. That these resemblances are so 
numerous, while yet no one of them is conclusive, does not pro- 
vide (as it has often been asserted to do) cumulative evidence 


. 
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of literary dependence; on the contrary, it makes the opposite 
explanation all the more probable. There may be, indeed, a 
common dependence on some single current book of practical 
religion, but the existence of such a book is not proved; a com- 
mon background would suffice to account for the facts, and that 
need not imply that the two authors lived in the same locality 
or in neighbouring places. The probability is that Hermas did 
not know the Epistle of James, and that there is no direct 
literary connection between the two writings. 


The view maintained in the text seems to me well established, but 
is not that of most scholars. Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas, 1868, pp. 
396-409; GnK, 1880, i, p. 962; Einleitung?, 1906, § 7, note 5) holds 
the dependence of Hermas on James to be certain, and with him agree 
Weiss, Einleitung?, 1889, p. 37, and Westcott, CNT’, 1896, pp. 204, 
207. Conversely, Holtzmann, Linleitung?, 1892, pp. 92, 336, held, as 
have others, that James was probably dependent on Hermas. The 
Oxford Committee, 1905, p. 113, however, are in doubt, saying with 
regard to Hermas, “we should be hardly justified in placing the Epistle 
higher than Class C”’ (their “lower degree of probability’’) ; and Lei- 
poldt, GuK, i, 1907, p. 189, deems Hermas only “perhaps”’ dependent. 
Harnack, CaZL, i, 1897, p. 485, and Jiilicher, Einleitung®, 1906, p. 193, 
have perceived that there is no adequate evidence of literary dependence 
on either side. For references to many judgments of scholars, see 
Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, pp. 86-90. 

The parallels between James and Hermas are elaborately treated by 
Zahn, Der Hiri des Hermas, 1868, pp. 396-409; the more important 
are carefully discussed in NTAF, Oxford, 1905; and a very full, though 
not quite complete, series is cited in Mayor, l. c. 

The parallel which is perhaps most striking is found in Hermas, 
Mand. ix, where the subject is a warning against Sipuyta. The ex- 
hortation to pray to the Lord without Siuyt« and ddtotéxtws; the 
promise that God will fulfil such a request; the assurance that God 
beareth no grudge (ox ott yao 8 Bedc de of KvOowaor of wvnotnanotvtes 
GAN aitds duvyctnantds éott); the warning that of Sipuyor . . . oddév 
Shug éxttuyydvouct téy altnudcwy adicéy; the exhortation to pray év th 
atotet; the generalisation that 4 Suuyta... navtwy dnotuyyavet tév Zoywy 
adits Gy xekccet, all have their parallels, and to some extent in the same 
order, in Jas. 18, Further, the passage contains a number of single 
phrases (e. g. 4 lotic &vwOév gott... HSE Stpuyxla extyetov ave gore 
Taek tod StaBdAou; xabkotcoy ody thy xapdlay cov; cexutoy altid xar ur) 
gov 8td6veta cot) which closely resemble language found in various parts 
of the epistle. 
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But there is no reason to suppose that the author of James coined 
the word 8{uyos, and the parallels do not, either individually or in 
their combination, go beyond the range of religious commonplaces, 
while the more original elements of expression and thought in these 
very verses of James are wholly neglected. Sermons and tracts from 
all ages show just such resemblances in countless instances where no 
possibility of literary dependence exists. 

Similar illustrations of the relation of the two documents can be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, but nowhere else is there so near an approach 
to a parallelism in the development of a considerable context as in 
Mand. ix. A comparison of the elaboration in Mand. viii of what is 
compactly expressed in Jas. 127 is also instructive; ¢f. Ep. Barnab. 20. 


Trenzeus.—The following passages alone come in question: 
iv, 162 ipse Abraham sine circumcisione et sine observatione 
sabbatorum credidit deo et reputatum est ili ad justitiam, et amicus 
det vocatus est (cf. Jas. 2%) ; 

iv, 134 Abraham .. . amicus factus est deo (cf. Jas. 27%) ; 

v, 1! factores autem sermonum ejus facti (cf. Jas. 12°); facti 
autem initium facturae (cf. Jas. 138). 

In the first of these (iv, 162) the striking identity of language 
with Jas. 2%? is wholly due to the last five words, and may well 
be a coincidence, for the combination of ideas is natural, and 
was current apart from James (cf. Clem. Rom. 101, "Afpadp 
6 pidos mpocayopevOets, and 10), and the form of expres- 
sion is the simplest and most direct possible. The other re- 
semblances are too slight to show any literary relationship. 


Westcott, CVT’, 1896, p. 391, and Harnack, Das Neue Testament um 
das Jahr 200, 1880, p. 79, see here no evidence that Irenzeus knew James. 
On the other hand, Zahn, Forschungen, iii, 1884, p. 152; GnK, i, 1888, 
P- 3253 Grundriss®, 1904, p. 21; Jiilicher, Eznleitung’, 1906, p. 453; 
Leipoldt, GnK, i, 1907, p. 235, accept the evidence of use by Irenzeus 
as probably valid. Weiss, Einleitung?, 1889, p. 72, inclines, though 
with more reserve, to the same view. For the opinions of other writers, 
see Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, p. 68, note 6. 


Iren. iv, 344 libertatis lex, iv, 394 Tov Oecpodv Ths édevOepias, 
are fully accounted for from Ireneus’s own emphasis on the 
liberty of the Gospel, and do not indicate any acquaintance 
with James; cf. Iren. iii, 1214; iv, 9?; iv, 37}. 
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Tertullian—No passage in Tertullian proves use of James, 
and his omission to quote Jas. 11° in discussing the Lord’s Prayer, 
De orat. 8, seems to show that he was not acquainted with it, 
or at any rate that he ascribed to it no apostolic or sacred 
authority. 


So Westcott, CNT’, p. 379; Weiss, Hinleitung?, p. 72; Rénsch, Das 
Neue Testament Tertullian’s, 1871, pp. 572-574. Zahn, Forschungen, 
iii, p. 152, held to Tertullian’s dependence on James in Adv. Jud. 2, 
De orat. 8; later, GnK, i, p. 325, he leaves the question undecided; 
and finally, Grundriss*, p. 20, he ventures no statement. Jiilicher, 
Einleiiung®, p. 453, is uncertain; Leipoldt, GK, i, p. 235, is inclined 
to accept the evidence of use as “‘perhaps”’ valid. 


Clement of Alexandria.—No passage is found where Clement 
of Alexandria shows acquaintance with James. Eusebius, how- 
ever, writes of Clement as follows: 

Hist. eccl. vi, 141 év 6€ tats ‘Yrotura@cecw, Evvencvra elrety, 
maons THS evdiaOnKov ypaphs émiretunmevas tetrotntae Sunyn- 
oes, unde Tas avTiAeyoudvas mapehOwv, THY “lovda Aéywo Kal 
Tas owas KaOoNKas émicToAds THY Te BapvaBa Kai TH 
Tlérpov Aeyouevnv ’Aronaduypw, 

The statement about Clement made by Photius, Bzdlioth. 
cod. 10g épunveiar ... Tod Oelov IlavAouv rev émictoroy Kal 
Ttav KafodKav, is to the same effect, and the two testimonies 
would be accepted as attesting Clement’s knowledge of James, 
were it not that the Latin Adumbrationes Clementis in epistolas 
canonicas, which are accepted as the translation of the Hypo- 
typoses made under the direction of Cassiodorius in the sixth 
“century, include only 1 Peter, Jude, 1 and 2 John. That these 
four pieces were only selections from a larger body of Latin 
translations is made less likely by the careful reference of Cassi- 
odorius to only four epistles in the following passage: 

De instit. div. lit. 8: In epistolis autem canonicis Clemens 
Alexandrinus presbyter, qui et Stromateus vocatur, id est in epistola 
sancti Petri prima, sancti Joannis prima et secunda, et Jacobi 
quaedam attico sermone declaravit. Ubi multa quidem subiiliter 
sed aliqua incaute locutus est, quae nos ita transferri fecimus in 
latinum, ut exclusis quibusdam offendiculis purificata doctrina 
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ejus securior potuisset hauriri. Since one of the pieces translated 
at the order of Cassiodorius was certainly a commentary on 
Jude, the conjecture is natural that an error in the text (or 
the memory) of Cassiodorius has here substituted “James” 

r Jude.” This conclusion and the lack of use anywhere in 
Clement’s extant writings of the three epistles (James, 2 Peter, 
3 John) not included in the Latin Adumbrationes must be ad- 
mitted to throw some doubt on the inference which would other- 
wise be drawn from the statements of Eusebius and Photius, 
and the question must be left undecided. The general rela- 
tion of Clement to Origen would make it entirely natural that 
he as well as Origen should have had the epistle; but it cer- 
tainly made no appeal to his interest. 


So Jiilicher, Einleitung®, p. 454. Zahn, Forschungen, iii, pp. 133- 
138, 150-153; GnK, i, pp. 321-323; Grundriss?, p. 21, is convinced 
(but in part on highly precarious grounds) that Clement used James. 
On the other side are Westcott, CNT’, p. 362-364; Harnack, WN. T. 
um 200, p. 80; Weiss, Hinleitung?, p. 72; Leipoldt, GnK, i, p. 233, 
and P. Dausch, Der neutestamentliche Schriftcanon und Clemens von~ 
Alexandrien, Freiburg, 1894, pp. 26-28. 


§ 2. Tue GREEK CHURCH. 


Origen makes many quotations from our epistle, sometimes 
naming James as the source; e. g.: 

Comm. in Joan. t. xix, c. 23 éav 8é Aeyntas pep TioTIs, 
xeopls 5€ épyav tuyydvn, vexpd eoTw 9 ToLavTn, ws ev TH he- 
pouévyn “laxwBov érictoAn avéyveper. 

Other formulas used by Origen in quoting James are: 

os mapa ‘laxdBw (Select. in Ps. 30, ed. Lommatzsch, vol. xii, 
p. 129) ; 

dnolv 0 amdotoros (ibid. 6s, vol. xii, p. 395); 

dynat yap *IdxwBos (ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 100); 

Karas yéyparrat (ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 70); 

now (ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 106); 

eréyOn (Select. in Exod. 15, vol. viii, p. 324) ; 

Srrep Hyodua eiphoba bd THs ypadys (Comm. in Joh. 
fragm. 6, Berl. ed. vol. iv, p. 488); 
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6 *IdxwBos ypdde (ibid. fragm. 38, p. 514, also ibid. fragm. 
46, p. 521); 
Kabas dyot “ldxwBos 0 amrdotonos (ibid. fragm. 126, p. 570). 


See Mayor’, pp. Ixxxif. The Latin extracts given by Mayor, in 
some of which James is called “apostle” or “brother of the Lord,” are 
from the version of Rufinus, and cannot be trusted in this particular. 
Other similar Latin passages could be added to Mayor’s collection. 


Origen thus regarded the author of James as an “apostle,” 
and included the epistle in ‘‘Scripture” ; moreover, in his com-— 
prehensive statements about the contents of the N. T., preserved, 
to be sure, only in the Latin of Rufinus (Hom. in Gen. xiii, 2, 
the “wells”; Hom. in Jos. vii, 1, the “trumpets’’), he includes 
James with Peter and Jude among the authors of the N. T. 
This evidence is confirmed by his abundant use of passages from 
the epistle in his works. 

The fact that, in speaking of James the Lord’s brother in 
Comm. in Matt. x, 17 (on 13°*'-), Origen fails to mention any 
epistle by him may, however, indicate that he then believed 
the epistle to have been written by some other Apostle James. 
The omission of any reference to the Epistle of James (or to 
that of Jude) in the passage quoted by Eusebius, H. e. vi, 257", 
from Origen’s commentary on John, book v, is noteworthy, 
but the purpose of the passage is to show that even the great 
apostles, Paul, Peter, and John, wrote but little, and mention 
of James was not necessary. 


The precise attitude toward the epistle indicated by the word gepo- 
wévy in the first extract quoted above has been much discussed. But 
the expression seems to mean ‘‘current,” and does not indicate any 
qualification of Origen’s acceptance of the writing in question. Cf. 
Comm. in Joan. t. i, c. 2 (with reference to the law of Moses) téy 
colvuy gepouévuy youody xat gv mkoats éxxAnolars Oeod memtoteunévwv 
elvat Betwy obx Av au&oetor tic Aéyuv cowtoyévyyua wsy toy Mwiicéwo vé- 
mov anaoyiy dS: td sdayyéAtov; t. i, c. 3 pkoxwy mete te ebayyéAta TaS 
Tokers xal ta emtatoAds pépecbar tHv dmootéAwY.. . gv tats Pepouevats 
émtotoAatc. 

The positive evidence that Origen counted James as a “disputed” 
book, and had scruples about including it in his N. T., seems to reduce it- 
self to an over-hasty inference from Comm. in Joh. xx, 10 06 cvyxwendéy 
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Qy dnd tay mapadeyougvwy td IIfottg ywols Zoywv vexek gottv, where 
the context shows that there is no implication whatever that any 
class of recognised Christians deliberately rejected James. Zahn’s state- 
ment in GnK, i, p. 323 and note 1, was correct, and has been unfortu- 
nately modified in Grundriss?, p. 43; of. Gregory, Canon and Text of the 
New Testament, 1907, pp. 226 f. 


The extant writers of the Greek church contemporary with 
Origen or just after his time made somewhat sparing use of 
James, but there is no reason to think that any of them failed 
to include it in his N. T. The antiquity of the epistle, its 
practical religious and moral usefulness for edification, and the 
growing belief that it was written by the Apostle James (see 
Pp. 43-45) were motives which united to compel acceptance 
of it. A third-century papyrus and all Greek copies of the 
Catholic epistles (the earliest of which date from the fourth 
century) contain it, and it is found in the several Egyptian 
versions, which must have followed the custom of Alexandria. 

Frequent use and direct quotation of James, apparently as 
Scripture (i, 114), are found in the pseudo-clementine Epistolae 
ad virgines, probably written in Palestine or southern Syria in 
the early decades of the third century. In the same century 
perhaps Gregory Thaumaturgus* (fc. 270), probably Dionysius 
of Alexandriaf (f 265), and certainly Methodius of Olympust 
(} ¢. 311) show acquaintance with James. 

In the fourth century the evidence increases. Eusebius uses 
the epistle freely,§ and it seems to have formed part of his N. T. 
The fifty copies of the N. T. made under his direction by or- 
der of the Emperor Constantine no doubt included the seven 
Catholic epistles, and we may assume that this was true also 
' of the copies prepared by Pamphilus (} 309). The statement 
of Eusebius that some did not accept James is to be understood 
of the Syrians. 


* Westcott, CVT’, p. 302. 

t Hammack, Die Uberlieferung und der Bestand der urchrisilichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
1893, Pp. 419, 421 f.; Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alikirchlichen Litteratur, ii, p. 175; Meinertz, 
Jakobusbrief, p. 112. 

} Leipoldt, GK, i, p. 250; Bonwetsch, “Die Theologie von Methodius von Olympus,” 
in Abhandl. der kgl. Ges. der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F. vii, 1, 1903, 
p. 142; and Methodius von Olympus, I. Schriften, 1891, pp. 201, 203. 

§ Westcott, CVT?, p. 432. 
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Hist. eccl. ti, 23° toraita xa te xav& IdxwGov ob } modty tay dvouc- 
Cougvov xaborrxdiv émotoAdy elvar Adyetat’ totéoy d& do vobebetat wey, 
0} moAAol yoov téy maratmy adths éuvnudvevcay. dg o0d8 tH Acyo- 
wévys Lobda, ures xal adits cons tay Extd& Acyoudvoy xaBoAtxdy: Sums 
o touey xat tabtas wet& tHv Aotmdy gv wAclotars SeSynuocreuuévac éx- 
xAnotatc. 

Ibid. iii, 253 tOv 8 dvtrAeyougvwy, yyweluwy 8’ obv Buus Tots ToAAots, 
Aeyoudyy "laxcdBou pgoetat xat h Lodda % te [létoou Seutéom extotord nad } 
dyouatoudyy dSeutéox xat toftn "lwd&vyov. 

From Eusebius’s statements a knowledge of these ancient doubts — 
about James was kept alive among Greek scholars through the Middle 
Ages; cf., for instance, in the fourteenth century, Nicephorus Callistus, 
Hist. eccl. ti, 46. - 


The Catalogus Claromontanus (Ms. of sixth century; the list 
is believed to have been composed in Alexandria in the fourth 
century) includes it, as do the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochius, 
and Chrysostom.* In many of these writers quotations or allu- 
sions are also found.t 

To these witnesses may be added Macarius of Egypt (f 391), 
the so-called 60th canon of the Council of Laodicea (fourth or 
fifth century), and from the fifth century Cyril of Alexandria, 
Isidore of Pelusium, Hesychius of Jerusalem, Marcus Eremita, 
Eusebius of Alexandria.t 

The acceptance of James in the Greek church (not including 
certain Greek-speaking Syrians) is thus unbroken from the time 
of Origen, when the book first emerges into the light of history. 
Before the year 400 knowledge of it is attested for Alexandria, 
Palestine, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

Tue ARMENIAN CHurcH. The Armenian N. T., in the only form 
known tous, was made to correspond to Greek Mss. brought from 
Constantinople after 431, and hence includes James with the other 


Catholic epistles; see the full references to Armenian writers of the 
fifth century given by Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 185-189. 


*« Buthalius” included James and the other Catholic epistles in his edition; cf. J. A. 
Robinson, Euthaliana (TS, iii, 3), 1895, p. 27. 

+ The reference to Basil given by Westcott, CVT’, p. 454, is to the Constitutiones monasticae, 
which are probably not genuine. The resemblances in the passages from the Clementine 
Homilies cited by Mayor?, pp. lxxxiii f., are inadequate to show acquaintance with James. 
Gregory of Nyssa nowhere alludes to James. 

t For references to James in Greek writers of the fifth century, see Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 


pp. 159 f. 163-165, 177 f. 
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§ 3. THE SyRIAN CHURCH. 


W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903; Zahn, “Das Neue Testa- 
ment Theodors von Mopsvestia und der urspriingliche Kanon der 
Syrer,” in Newe Kirchliche Zeitschrift, xi, 1900, pp. 788-806. 


The history of the epistle among the Syrians is very different, 
but shows the gradual effect of the influence of Greek learned 
authority. The earliest translation of James into Syriac was 
that of c. 412 in the Peshitto version, which included also 
1 Peter and1 John. Previous to that time none of the Catholic 
epistles had gained complete acceptance into the Syrian canon. 


Zahn, GnK, i, pp. 373-375. Cf. Doct. Addai, 46. The Syrian canon 
published from a ninth-century Ms. by Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Studia Sina- 
itica, i, 1894, pp. 11-14, is believed to have been composed about 400 
A.D.; it includes the four Gospels, Acts, and the epistles of Paul (with 
Hebrews and perhaps 3 Corinthians), but expressly excludes all the 
Catholic epistles as well as the Apocalypse. 


Hence Aphraates (c. 345) and the genuine works of Ephraem 
(+378) show no trace of acquaintance with James, and no clear 
trace is found in the scant remains of other literature in the 
Syriac tongue down to the great division of the Syrian church 
after the Council of Chalcedon (451). 


So Burkitt, “Text und Versions,” in EB, iv, 1903, col. 5004, note; cf. 
also Westcott, CVT’, p. 452; Jiilicher, Eznleitung®, p. 490; and Bur- 
kitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel (TS, vii, 2), 1901. The 
contrary statements of Zahn, Grundriss!, p. 53 (altered in 2d ed.), and 
of J. A. Bewer, “The History of the New Testament Canon in the 
Syrian Church,” in American Journal of Theology, iv, 1900, p. 349, are. 
founded on the evidence adduced in the “Scriptural Index” in J. H. 
Hill, Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian, 
1896. Butinso far as the references to James there collected are drawn 
from works preserved only in Greek or Latin, they are worthless (cf. 
Zahn, Forschungen, i, p. 46); and the remainder, found in Syriac works, 
are shown by Bauer, op. cit. pp. 42-47, to be in every case inadequate 
to prove use of James. Bauer himself, p. 48, has added two instances 
of possible use, only one of which, however, deserves consideration, the 
phrase “father of lights,” abba d’ nahire, found in Opera, v, col. 489. 
The “Polemic Sermon,” No. 23, in which this occurs is undoubtedly 
genuine, but the context contains no hint of the passage in James, and 
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the allusion is not clear enough to permit any inference whatever. 

Bauer, pp. 52f., has gone too far in saying that Ephraem probably 

knew James, and has unfortunately been followed here by Leipoldt, 
» GnK, i, p. 245. 

The resemblance to Jas. 34 (Peshitto) in Isaac of Antioch (fc. 460), 
ed. Bickell, i, 1873, p. 132, pointed out by Bauer, p. 53, perhaps is 
due to acquaintance with James, but may be accidental. 

In the Doctrine of the Apostles, published by Cureton and Wright, 
Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 32, there is a singular reference to “ what 
James had written from Jerusalem.” If the document is from the 
fourth century (Harnack, Ueberlieferung und Bestand der altchrisil. Lit- 
teratur, p. 535) this might form an exception to the above statement. 
See Westcott, CVT’, p. 251. 


Even among Greek-speaking members of the undivided Syr- | 
ian church, a considerable group did not recognise James as a | 
part of the N. T. The most notable of these is the Antio- 
chian, Theodore of Mopsuestia* (fc. 429), who accepted no one 
of the Catholic epistles. The same may have been the attitude 
of Titus of Bostra (fc. 371), and was probably that of Severi- 
anus of Gabala (c. 400, a Syrian by birth), and of the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions. 


In one passage, Pseudo-Ignatius, Philipp. 11 mas meipdtero tov 
&neloactoy, the author of the Apostolic Constitutions perhaps betrays 
his knowledge of Jas. 11%. Apart, however, from this possible allusion _ 
to James, this writer shows acquaintance with no Catholic epistle except 
1 Peter, and in his use of 1 Peter nowhere indicates that it was a part 
of his N. T.; cf. Bauer, op. cit. pp. 61 f. 


In later centuries, too, there is adequate evidence that by 
many of the leaders of the Nestorians in Eastern Syria James 
was not accepted, although they used the Peshitto. In 545 
Paul of Nisibis, lecturing at Constantinople but doubtless rep- 
resenting accurately the opinion of the school of Nisibis, attrib- 
uted full canonicity only to 1 Peter and 1 John, and classed 
James with the antilegomena.t So Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(c. 545), who had become acquainted with East Syrian theo- 


* Bauer, op. cit. pp. 53-58; Zahn, “Das Neue Testament Theodors,” in VKZ, xi, 1900, 
pp. 788-793. ; 

+ Junilius, Instituta regularia divinae legis,i, 6; see Westcott, CNT’, pp. 553 f.; H. Kihn, 
Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten, 1880. 
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logians, says that there are various views about the Catholic 
epistles, and that some reject all of them; but it is not clear 
that he refers to contemporaries.* In the eighth century The- 
odore bar-Koni, the Nestorian, apparently rejected all the 
Catholic epistles.| About 825 Ishodad, bishop of Haditha on 
the Tigris, refers to others besides Theodore who reject all the 
Catholic epistles, and may have in mind contemporaries of his 
own.t In the preface to the Catholic epistles by the Jacobite 
scholar, Bar-Hebreeus (1226-86), the doubts about James, 
t Peter, and 1 John are mentioned (although Bar-Hebreeus 
himself accepted those epistles), and this preface is found in- 
cluded in Syriac N. T. Mss. as late as the fifteenth century. 


M. Klamroth, Gregorit Abulfaragii Bar Ebhraya in actus et epistulas 
catholicas adnotationes, Gottingen, 1878. This preface of Bar-Hebreus, 
which is itself perhaps based partly on the statement of Isho‘dad, is 
found: 

(1) in part in the well-known Amsterdam Ms. (Library of the Fra- 
ternity of the Remonstrants, no. 184) of 1470 from Mardin (Gregory, 
Prolegomena, p. 836, no. 65), which contains the two pseudo-clementine 
epistles on virginity; cf. Wetstein, Duae epistolae S. Clementis, 1752, 
pp. 407 f. 

(2) in a Ms. now or formerly belonging to Robert S. Williams, of 
Utica, N. Y. (Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 845, no. 12) described by I. H. 
Hall, “A Syriac Manuscript with the Antilegomena Epistles,” in Journal 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1884, pp. 37-40. 
This Ms. is dated 1471, and probably came likewise from near Mardin. 

In the latter Ms. the preface runs as follows (Hall, J. c. p. 41): 

“Three Catholic, that is, General, epistles were translated into Syriac 
from the beginning: one of James, the brother of our Lord, who was 
bishop in Jerusalem, and wrote to the believing people that were scat- 
tered in every place of captivities and persecutions, and to them was 
directed this first epistle; and the second, of Peter; and the third, of 
John. But men have doubted about them, because they were not like 
the [proper] style of speech, and because they were not written to any 
one person or people. But Eusebius assures [us] that they are theirs.” 


On the other hand, after about 350 the movement to adopt 
some at least of the seven Catholic epistles recognised by the 


* Zahn, GnK, ii, pp. 230-233. 

+ A. Baumstark, “Die Biicher I-IX des ke0484 Seskélj6n des Theodoros bar Kéni,” in 
Oriens Christianus, i, 1901, pp. 173-178. 

} Bauer, op. cit. pp. 54 f. 
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Greek church is clearly seen among the Western Syrians, both 
of Antioch (where Greek was spoken) and of Edessa.* Thus 
Apollinarius of Laodicea in Syria (+c. 390), whose father, how- 
ever, was a native of Alexandria, is said to have commented on 
James.f Chrysostom (f 407) uses James freely, and in the 
so-called Synopsis of Chrysostom, which, whatever its origin, 
correctly represents that writer’s views, James is included with 
t Peter and 1 John (kal trav KaOorKev érictoral pels). 
Polychronius (f 428), the brother of Theodore of Mopsuestia, in- 
troduces a citation from James as from Tis Tv arooTdAwr, 
Theodoret (fc. 457) quotes Jas. 512 and makes at least one other 
allusion.{ In Edessa the Peshitto version was made by the 
direction of Rabbula (bishop 411-435), and, in accordance 
with the then current canon of Antioch, it included James, 
1 Peter, and 1 John. 


In the case of Lucian of Antioch ({ 311) it is likely, though it cannot 
be proved, that he accepted James, 1 Peter, and 1 John; cf. Zahn, 
Grundriss*, p. 54; Harnack, art. “Lucian der Martyrer,” in Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE, xi, 1902. 


From this time on the position of James in the Monophysite 
branch of the church grew increasingly secure, in accordance 
with the general tendencies of the time. The successive re- 
visions of the Syriac N. T., under Bishop Philoxenus in 508 and 
by Thomas of Heraclea in 616, even brought in the other four 
Catholic epistles and completed in Syriac the Greek canon 
of seven. The seven are included in the 85th of the apostolic 
canons appended to the Apostolic Constitutions, which is be- 
lieved to have been drawn up in Syria in the early part of the 
fifth century, and, having been translated into Syriac not later 
than 600, became a corner-stone of ecclesiastical law in the 
east.§ To the full Greek canon, with seven Catholic epistles, 
John of Damascus (c. 750) lent the influence of his great au- 
thority. 

*See Bauer, op. cit. pp. 62-68. 7 See Leipoldt, GK, i, p. 248. 

t Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, p. 172, note 1. 


§ Zahn, GnK, ii, pp. 180-193 ; H. Achelis, art. “ Apostolische Konstitutionen und Kanones,” 
in Herzog-Hauck, PRE, i, 1896. 
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The history of the acceptance of James among the Nestorians 
is not known, but their great scholar Ebed Jesu of Nisibis 
(+1318), in his Catalogue of All the Books of the Church, in- 
cludes ‘‘three epistles which in every manuscript and language 
are ascribed to Apostles, namely to James and to Peter and to 

John.” * 
| The history of the epistle in the Syrian church thus clearly 
illustrates a natural process. At first the canon of the Syrians 
consisted only of the Gospels (i.e. the Diatessaron) and the 
epistles of Paul; but gradually other books were adopted 
from Greek neighbours, and this took place most rapidly in 
the western churches which looked to Antioch and Edessa for 
authoritative judgment. But even among the Antiochians 
James only won its place in the face of long-continued and in- 
fluential opposition, although progress was greatly aided by the 
wide use of the Peshitto. In the parts of Syria remoter from 
Greek influence the adoption of James into the canon was tar- 
dier, and down almost to modern times a vivid recollection was 
preserved of the doubtful position of James, as of the other 
Catholic epistles. 


§ 4. THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


The western church shows the same tardiness in the accept- 
ance of James that we have traced among the Syrians; and here 
again it was the influence of Alexandria that ultimately brought 
the epistle into the Latin canon. Before the middle of the 
fourth century there is no clear trace of any acquaintance with 
James. The Canon of Muratori omits it; Ireneus makes no 
certain use of it; Tertullian seems either not to have known it 
or to have rejected it. Among the innumerable quotations of 
Cyprian there is none from James, and Novatian (c. 252), De 
trin. 4, would almost certainly have quoted Jas. 117 if he had 
known it as a part of Scripture.t A hundred years later (c. 359) 
the African Catalogus Mommsenianus omits James, and it is 
worthy of note that even Ambrose (f 397) never directly quotes 
from it. 


* Westcott, CVT’, p. 557. t Westcott, CVT’, p. 384, note 2. 
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The evidence adduced for use by Hippolytus (Zahn, Grundriss?, p. 21; 
cf. his earlier and more accurate statement, GnK, i, pp. 323 f.) is wholly 
inadequate. One passage often quoted (Hippol. ed. Lagarde, p. 122) 

- is from a ninth-century treatise. The resemblances in the commentary 
on Daniel (Bonwetsch, Studien zu den Kommentaren Hippolyts (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, xvi, 3), 1897, p. 26) are too slight to have any 
weight, as are those in the Berlin Griechische christliche Schriftsteller, 
Hippolytus, ed. Achelis, vol. i, part ii, 1897, pp. 6, 60f. The possible 
reference to Jas. 1!, ‘the word of Jude in his first letter to the twelve 
tribes” (ibid. p. 231), is in a catena-fragment taken from an Arabic 
commentary on the Apocalypse made in the thirteenth century, and, 
wholly apart from the obvious questions of transmission and genuine- 
ness, is too confused and too slight for any affirmation to be founded 
on it (so Zahn, GnK, i, p. 323). 

On Ambrose, cf. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 128, note 2. It is probable 
that the passage, Expos. evang. Luc. viii, 13, sive Lazarus pauper in 
seculo sed deo dives, sive apostolicus aliquis pauper in verbo, locuples in 
fide betrays acquaintance with Jas. 25. The probability is increased 
by the agreement with the version of ff (pauperes seculi, locupletes 
in fide) against the Vulgate (pauperes in hoc mundo, divites in fide). 


The earliest evidence of knowledge of James in the Latin west 
is probably to be found in the Latin translation on which the 
texts of Codex Corbeiensis, the pseudo-augustinian Speculum, 
and the Vulgate all ultimately rest. This must have been made, 
at latest, by 350 A.D. But in Codex Corbeiensis the epistle is 
included in a collection of patristic tracts, and there is no evi- 
dence that it was a part of any Latin N. T. until a generation 
later.* 

The earliest Latin writer to quote from James is Hilary of Poi- | 
tiers, De trin. iv, 8 (written 356-358, during his exile in Asia 
Minor and the east), who refers to it once only, and then in a 
catena of passages which, he alleges, are misused by the Arians | 
in support of their heresy. Since the form of his quotation 
(demutatio ; of., however, Priscillian, Tract. i, p. 26. 21) agrees 
with no known Latin version of James, it is likely that Hilary 
is making his own translation from the Greek. 

“‘ Ambrosiaster” (366-382; like Jerome, with whom he seems 
in other ways to have had some relations, a supporter of Da- 
masus) once quotes Jas. 5”, in a form almost identical with 

* Cf. Zahn, GnK, i, pp. 323-325. 
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that of the Vulgate.* Priscillian (375-386), likewise closely 
connected with the east, repeatedly quotes James in a Latin 
translation substantially identical with that of the pseudo-au- 
gustinian Speculum (m).{ Philastrius of Brescia (383-391) in- 
cluded James in his canon.f 

The Vulgate revision of the epistles, including James, seems 
to have been prepared in 384-385, and wielded invincible au- 
thority.§ Jerome also makes many quotations from the epistle 
in his own writings,|| and in 392 wrote as follows: 


De viris illustribus, 2: Jacobus qui appellatur frater domini ...unam 
tantum scripstt epistulam, quae de septem catholicis est, quae et ipsa ab 
alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita adseritur, licet paulatim tempore pro- 
cedente obtinuerit auctoritatem. 


The canon of Rufinus (c. 404)** included Jacobi fratris domini 
et apostoli unam, as would be expected from the many refer- 
ences to James in similar terms found in his translations of the 
exegetical works of Origen. Chromatius of Aquileia (f 406), 
the intimate friend of both Jerome and Rufinus, quotes James 
with a text closely like that of Codex Corbeiensis (ff). 

_ Augustine (354-430) is the first African to make use of the 
Epistle of James.{{ He adopted exactly the canon of Jerome, 
and under his influence this list of books was established, prob- 
ably by the Council of Hippo in 393 and the “third” Coun- 
cil of Carthage in 397, certainly by the Council of Carthage in 
419.§§ The Donatists of this period also accepted the same 
Catholic epistles as the Catholic church.|||| In 405 Pope Inno- 
cent I wrote a letter to Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse, in which 

* A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (TS, vii, 4), 1905, pp. 196 f.; G. Morin, “ Qui est 
l’Ambrosiaster? Solution nouvelle,” in Revue Bénédictine, vol. xxxi, 1914, pp. 1-34. 

t The passages are given in Mayor, pp. 5-23. t Her. ixxxviii. 

§ The Roman synod of 382 is a mere assumption to account for the so-called Decretum 
Gelasianum, containing a list of the books of the N. T. which was supposed to have proceeded 
from it. E. von Dobschiitz, Das Decretum Gelasianum (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxviii), 
1912, has now proved that the Decretwm is a pseudepigraphic document of the first half of 
the sixth century. 

|| Cf. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 120, and notes. 

** Expositio in symbolum apostolorum, 36. 

tt Tract. in evang. S. Matt. ix, 1; xiv, 7; quoted by Wordsworth, of. cit. p. 135. 

tt See De doctrina christiana, ii, 12; ¢f. Wordsworth, o#. cit. p. 129. Augustine quotes James 


in a Latin version closely like the Vulgate. 
§§ Zahn, GnK, ii, pp. 244-250. ll ll Westcott, CNT’, p. 422. 
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he names these same books as constituting the N. T. Worthy 
of mention is the fact that when, about 544, Cassiodorius had 
a copy of the N. T. prepared, secundum antiquam translationem 
(i. e. as it was before the revision by Jerome), this copy included 
James. 

The difference between the Greek and the Latin canon of 
the N. T., which lasted until the end of the fourth century, is 
nowhere more clearly seen (not even in the case of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) than in the Epistle of James; and in the west, 
as in Syria, it seems to have been men acquainted with the 
learning and custom of Alexandria who brought the Epistle 
of James into general use and made it an integral part of the 
N. T. But in the west, unlike Syria, authority promptly pre- 
vailed, and after the beginning of the fifth century no trace is 
found of any lingering prejudice against James. 


§ 5. ORDER OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES.* 


The order in which the Catholic epistles were arranged is 
not determinable earlier than Eusebius. His order is probably 
James, Peter, John, Jude; in any case he put James first. This 
order is that followed by Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Euthalius, the later Greek lists, 
nearly all Greek Mss., and the Bohairic version. In the Pesh- 
itto a similar order is found, James, 1 Peter, 1 John. Ina few 
instances from among the Greeks the epistles of Peter are put 
first, so, notably, in the 85th apostolic canon and Codex WV 
(cent. viii or ix). 

In the west before Jerome a different condition is found, 
which reflects the fact that until that time the western church 
did not possess a complete and definitive canon of Catholic 
epistles. Nearly always, in honour to the Roman see, Peter 
is put first ; so in the usage of Rufinus, in all three of the codices 
prepared for Cassiodorius, and in the list of the Codex Claro- 
montanus. The place of James varies among the other three 
stations; but there was a tendency to adopt the order Peter, 
John, James, Jude, and this order recurs later from time to 


* Mainly drawn from Zahn, GnK, ii, pp. 375-380. 
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time, and is followed in the decree of the Council of Trent of 
April 8, 1546.* 

In the Vulgate, on the other hand, the Greek order, James, 
Peter, John, Jude, was followed, and no Vulgate Ms. is known 
which departs fromit. The Codex Fuldensis (c. 540 A.D.) con- 
tains an older, pseudo-hieronymian, prologue to the Catholic 
epistles, which expressly states that the order of the orthodox 
Greeks differs from that earlier current in Latin Mss. and 
that the Greek order was introduced into Latin usage by 
Jerome. From the Vulgate the Greek order has come into 
the modern English Bible. 


§ 6. Later History. 


Leipoldt, GK, ii, 1908, where full citations will be found; Westcott, 
CNT, part iii, ch. 3; S. Berger, La Bible au seiziéme siécle, 1879; Mei- 
nertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, who gives a full account of Byzantine and 
medizval Latin references; G. Kawerau, “Die Schicksale des Jakobus- 
briefes im 16. Jahrhundert,” in Zeztschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und kirchliches Leben, x, 1889, pp. 359-370; W. Walther, “Zu Luthers 
Ansicht tiber den Jakobusbrief,” in Theol. Studien und Kritiken, \xvi, 
1893, pp. 595-598; M. Meinertz, “‘ Luther’s Kritik am Jakobusbriefe 
nach dem Urteile seiner Anhinger,” in Biblische Zeitschrift, tii, 1905, 
pp. 273-286; H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Bib- 
lical Canon according to the Continental Reformers,” in JTS, viii, 
1906-7, pp. 321-365, ix, 1907-8, pp. 188-230; ‘‘The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers,” 2bid. x,:1908-9, pp. 182-232. 


After the early part of the fifth century any doubt as to the 
right of James to a place in the canon disappeared from the 
west, and only Isidore of Seville ({ 636) so much as refers to 
the ancient doubts.— In 1516 the first published edition of 
the Greek Testament in print appeared, with Amnotationes by 
its editor Erasmus. In these (p. 601), with clear internal in- 
dication of dependence on the statements of Jerome, Erasmus 
mentions the scruples of antiquity, and adds some reasons of 
his own, drawn from language and style, for doubting whether 
the epistle is from the hands of an apostle.t Nevertheless, he 
heartily accepts it as a proper part of the canon. 


* Leipoldt, GnK, ii, p. 46. t De origine officiorum, i, 12. $See above, p. 25. 
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The influence of Erasmus’s learning was felt in both the 
Catholic and Protestant camps. On the Catholic side Car- 
dinal Cajetan, who had a knowledge of Jerome at first hand, 
allowed himself in some matters to adopt a criticism more radi- 
cal than that of Erasmus, but in the case of James he was satis- 
fied (1529) with pronouncing its apostolic authorship uncertain. 
At the Council of Trent these free views were vigorously rep- 
resented, and appeal made to the authority of Jerome, but in 
the decree of April 8, 1546, the Epistle of James was included 
in the list of sacred and canonical Scripture and its author de- 
clared to be an apostle.* 

This action has led to a distinction, still current in the 
Roman Catholic church, between those books of the Bible 
which, it is believed, have always been accepted (sometimes 
called “‘proto-canonical”), and those which only gradually at- 
tained full canonical authority (“deutero-canonical’”’). To the 
latter class belongs the Epistle of James. But this is purely 
an historical classification; no defect of canonicity is held to 
pertain to the “deutero-canonical” books, whether in O. T. or 
N. T. 

On the Protestant side the canonical character of certain 
books, and notably of James, was earnestly contested. The 
doubts raised by the historical learning of Erasmus were strength- 
ened as the reformers undertook, on the basis of independent 
investigation, to separate the original substance of Christian 
doctrine from its later accretions of tradition. The ancient ex- 
ternal evidence from the first four centuries as to the apostolic 
origin of certain books (Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude, Revelation) was seen to be by no means uniformly favour- 
able, and the question arose whether such books could be treated 
as safe bases of doctrinal authority. At the same time a new 
criterion of canonicity was introduced by Luther, who classified 
the books of the traditional canon according as they showed fidel- 
ity to the Gospel of Christ (“Christum predigen und treyben”’) as 
he understood it, that is, to the doctrine of salvation by faith, 


* See above, p. 46. This decree was reaffirmed by the Vatican Council, April 24, 1870. 
} The distinction appears in Sixtus Senensis (1566), and was maintained by Bellarmin 
(1586); see Leipoldt, GnK, pp. 52 f. 
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most clearly expressed in John, Romans, and 1 Peter (these 
“the true kernel and marrow among all the books”). Luther’s 
objection to James is found as early as 1519,* but his judgments 
were most clearly expressed in the first edition of his German 
N. T. (Wittenberg, September, 1522). In the Introduction to 
this he says: 


“Tn fine, Saint John’s Gospel and his first epistle, Saint Paul’s epistles, 
especially those to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Saint Peter’s 
first epistle——these are the books which show thee Christ, and teach 
thee everything that is needful and blessed for thee to know even though 
thou never see or hear any other book or doctrine. Therefore is Saint 
James’s epistle a right strawy epistle (‘eyn rechte stroern Epistel’ t) in 
comparison with them, for it has no gospel character to it.” 


The special preface to James presents his view in detail. He 
values the epistle because it emphasises the Law of God (“‘Gottis 
gesetz hart treybt”’), but denies its apostolic authorship, chiefly 
on the ground that it teaches justification by works. He con- 
cludes: 


“Therefore I will not have it in my Bible in the number of the proper 
chief books, but do not intend thereby to forbid anyone to place and 
exalt it as he pleases, for there is many a good saying in it.” 


In printing, Luther separated James, with Jude, Hebrews, and 
Revelation, from the other book of the N. T., putting them at 
the end of the volume and assigning them no numbers in his 
table of contents. 

In the first edition of the complete German Bible (1534), the 
section of the Introduction containing the remark that James is 
“a right strawy epistle” was for some reason omitted; but the 
preface to James is not substantially altered, and in many other 
utterances, public and private, and extending through the whole 
period of his life, Luther expressed the same judgment, with 
no lessening of decisiveness or vigour. In the successive issues 


* Resolutiones Lutherianae super propositionibus suis Lipsiae disputatis, Weimar ed., vol. ii, 
P. 425. 

+ The phrase is founded on the “wood, hay, stubble” of 1 Cor. 312, to which Luther also 
alludes in his preface to Hebrews. It means only that the epistle contains much straw, not 
that it is wholly composed of it. 
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of the German Bible down to the present day, the order of the 
books of the N. T. remains that of Luther, although since 1603 
it has grown customary to assign numbers to the four con- 
tested books with the rest. 

The view held by Luther, that James, in view of its inner 
character, ought not to be given full canonical authority, while 
yet, as a book profitable for edification, it ought not to be utterly 
rejected, is substantially the view of most of the earlier German 
Protestants. Dogmatic and exegetical writers formulated it 
with great variety of shades of emphasis. They frequently 
permitted themselves sharp criticism of the epistle, and ex- 
pressly denied its authority for the establishment of doctrine, 
and to Luther’s subjective grounds they added arguments 
drawn from the early history of the canon. Such attacks were 
stimulated afresh by the attempted compromise of the “ Augs- 
burg Interim” (1548), in which Jas. 514 was used as authority 
for the sacrament of extreme unction. The most complete 
formal rejection is to be found in the so-called Wiirttemberg 
Confession (1552), in which is contained this article: 


“De sacra scriptura. Sacramscripturam vocamus eos canonicos libros 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti de quorum auctoritate in ecclesia numquam 
dubitatum est.” 


This was intended to exclude definitely from the canon the 
seven disputed books, some or all of which were frequently 
designated as “apocrypha of the New Testament ” or even (as 
in Wolder’s Polyglot, Hamburg, 1596) as ‘‘non-canonical.” 

On the other hand, Luther’s jealous personal opponent, 
Carlstadt, in his elaborate investigation of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, while recognising that James and the other disputed books 
are of lesser dignity and value, yet refused to admit that they 
lack full canonical authority. In favour of the Epistle of 
James was also thrown the powerful influence of Melanchthon, 
who believed that the statements of James about justification 
could be understood in such a way as to escape conflict with 
the doctrines of Paul. 

In the later years of the sixteenth century, with the establish- 
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ment of the stricter doctrine of inspiration, the doubts about 
the canonical authority of James tended to disappear among 
orthodox Lutherans, and after the year 1600 they are seldom 
heard except from the ranks of the rationalistic and critical 
theologians. The German doctrinal standards do not contain 
lists of the books of the N. T., but the rightfulness of the posi- 
tion of James in the canon was assumed at the date when these 
documents were prepared, and was plainly deemed unassailable. 
The terms “‘deutero-canonical,” “libri canonici secundi ordinis” 
continued in use for many years, but were emptied of all sub- 
stantial meaning. 


Kawerau, oP. cit. p. 369, “‘ Die Konkordienformel mit ihrem Riickgang 
auf die Apologie (p. 693) bezeichnet wol den Wendepunkt in der Beur- 
theilung des Jakobusbriefes. Die Inspirationslehre des nachfolgenden 
Dogmatikergeschlechtes hatte ein kritisches Urtheil nicht mehr ver- 
tragen kénnen.” 


In the reformed churches outside of Germany Luther’s 
principle of discrimination between the different books of the 
N. T. did not meet with favour, and although the ancient 
doubts as to certain books were fully recognised, there seems 
to have been little or no disposition to set up a new canon. 
Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, and their followers all accepted James 
as canonical, although it was admitted that the authorship 
- was disputable. The Gallican Confession (1559) and the Belgic 
Confession (1561) include James in their lists of Holy Scripture. 
After this time critics sometimes denied the genuineness and 
apostolic authorship of books, but they had no idea of altering 
the contents of the traditional N. T. 

In England the early translations show strong Lutheran in- 
fluence.* Tyndale’s New Testaments (11525) follow the ar- 
rangement of Luther in putting Hebrews, James, Jude, Revela- 
tion at the end, and giving them no numbers in the table of 
contents. This is in accord with the adoption by Tyndale of 
much matter from Luther’s prefaces and with other marks of 
dependence on the German Bible. Tyndale’s prologue to James 


* H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon in the Anglican Church,” 
in JTS, viii, 1906-7, pp. 1-40. 
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(1534) alludes to ancient doubts and later objections, but con- 
cludes: “Me thynketh it ought of ryght to be taken for holye 
Scripture,” and no movement for rejecting the epistle from the 
canon seems to have arisen in England. 

The Bibles of Coverdale (1535), “Matthew” (1537), and 
Taverner (1539) likewise preserve the Lutheran order. In the 
Great Bible (1539), published by ecclesiastical authority, the 
Vulgate order of the N. T. books is for the first time found in 
an English Bible.* This was naturally followed in the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568), and King James’s Bible (1611) ; but it had already 
become familiar to the Puritans through the Geneva N. T. 
(1557), in which the order of the books, as well as many other 
evidences, shows the transition in English Puritanism from 
Lutheran to Calvinistic influences. 


Dutch, Swiss, Danish, and Swedish Bibles of the sixteenth century 
are known, and even an Icelandic Bible published at Copenhagen in 
1807, which follow Luther’s order; cf. Leipoldt, GnK, ii, pp. 101, 104; 
H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon 
according to the Continental Reformers. II. Luther, Zwingli, Lefévre, 
and Calvin,” in JTS, ix, 1907-8, pp. 188-230, and “The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers,” zbid. x, 1908-9, pp. 182-232. 


The Thirty-Nine Articles (1562) declare (Art. VI): “All the 
Books of the New Testament, as they are.commonly received, 
we do receive, and account them Canonical.” The Westmin- 
ster Confession (1647) expressly includes James in the list of 
Scripture. 


The Thirty-Nine Articles are inconsistent, for Art. VI also states: “In 
the name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testament of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church.” This sentence was taken almost verbatim from the 
Wiirttemberg Confession of 1551 (where it was deliberately phrased 
so as to exclude from the canon the seven disputed books), and the con- 
tradiction with the specific statement, quoted above, which follows it 
in the English article was perhaps not noticed. See Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, i, p. 628. 


* Coverdale’s Latin-English New Testament of 1538 necessarily follows the Vulgate order. 
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IV. COMMENTARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Mayor’, toro, ch. 11; M. Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905; 
R. Cornely, Historica et critica introductio in utriusque Testa- 
menti libros sacros (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae), vol. i, Introductio 
generalis, 1894, pp. 630-763; vol. ii, Introductio specialis, 1897, 
pp. 686-688; J. G. Walch, Bibliotheca theologica, vol. iv, 1765. 


§ 1. Patristic AND MEDIZVAL. 


Of patristic and medizval commentaries but seven are extant 
and accessible: in Greek, the Catena of Andreas (ed. Cramer) 
and the wrongly named “‘(Ecumenius”; in Latin, Bede and 
Walafrid Strabo; in Syriac, Isho Dad, Bar-Salibi, and Bar- 
Hebreeus. 


(a) Greek. 


Clement of Alexandria probably included comments on James 
in his Hypotyposes (see above, pp. 91 f.), but no fragment of 
them has been preserved. 


The numerous passages from Chrysostom in Cramer’s Catena of 
Andreas on James (collected in Migne, Paérologia greca, vol. lxiv) are 
not fragments of a commentary, but have been identified in nearly 
every case as coming from known writings of Chrysostom; ¢f. S. 
Haidacher, “Chrysostomus-Fragmente zu den katholischen Briefen,” 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1902, pp. 190-194. ‘The five pas- 
sages of this catena from Hesychius of Jerusalem (} 433), collected in 
Migne, vol. xciii, and the ten from Cyril of Alexandria (} 444), collected 
in Migne, vol. Ixxiv, bear no mark of coming from a commentary on 
James. 

The Latin work, In epistolas catholicas enarratio, ascribed in the Mss. 
to Didymus of Alexandria (} 398), includes James, and is probably the 
translation made in the sixth century by Epiphanius Scholasticus for 
Cassiodorius (cf. Cassiodorius, Inst. 8). A large part, however, of the 
work (in James more than half) consists of extracts of various authorship 
taken from the same Catena of Andreas. The five brief catena-frag- 
ments expressly ascribed to Didymus show no sign of having been 
written for a commentary on the Catholic epistles, and Cassiodorius 
was probably mistaken in attributing such a work to Didymus. 

Bardenhewer, Gesch. d. altkirchl. Litteratur, iii, pp. 109 f.; E. Kloster- 
mann, Uber des Didymus von Alexandrien in epistolas canonicas enar- 
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ratio (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxviii), 1905; F. Zoepfl, Didymi 
Alexandrini in epistolas canonicas brevis enarratio, Miinster, 1914. 


The Catena of Andreas was published by J. A. Cramer in 
Catenae grecorum patrum in Novum Testamentum, Oxford, 1844, 
vol. viii (1840) ; cf. von Soden, Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
i, pp. 278 f.. The catena on the Catholic epistles here published 
has manuscript attestation from the ninth century (Codd. K and 
1895); its present form (which includes fragments of Maximus 
Confessor (f 662) is not to be dated earlier than 675. If, how- 
ever, the Enarratio on the Catholic epistles ascribed to Didy- 
mus (as stated above) is in fact the translation referred to 
by Cassiodorius, then the Catena of Andreas, since it under- 
lies the Enarratio, existed in an earlier form in the sixth cen- 
tury. The Catena is made up of more or less relevant passages 
from many authors, among whom Chrysostom takes by far the 
most prominent place, Cyril of Alexandria standing next. Of 
the earlier writings used by the compiler for the Epistle of 
James no one appears to have been a commentary on the 
epistle. The Catena of Andreas on the Catholic epistles is 
also printed in part by Matthai, SS. apostolorum septem epis- 
tolae catholicae, Riga, 1782, pp. 183-245, and again, substan- 
tially complete, under the supposition of being a work of 
Euthymius Zigabenus (ed. Kalogeras, Athens, 1887, vol. ii; 
but cf. p. @). 

An anonymous commentary on the Catholic epistles (Migne, 
Patrologia greca, vol. cxix) was ascribed to Cicumenius, bishop 
of Tricca in Thessaly (c.600) by the first editor (Donatus, 
Verona, 1532), but without good reason. It is found in many 
Mss. of the tenth century and thereafter, and is associated with 
commentaries on Acts and the Pauline epistles, which may or 
may not be from the same hand with that on the Catholic 
epistles but in which the commentary on Paul is certainly not 
by C£cumenius. The work is a continuous interpretation, 
partly based on the Catena of Andreas, and often presenting 
acute and well-phrased exegetical comments. 


Diekamp observes, p. 1056, that this commentary twice calls Basil 
cboy quétepov, which seems to imply that the writer was either of the 
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Basilian order or else a Cappadocian from Cesarea. This seems con- 
clusive against the wholly unsupported guess of Donatus that the 
real Cicumenius was the author. 

The year 990, formerly given as about the date of the bishop (icume- 
nius, was a mere guess of W. Cave. The discovery of the true date 
(c. 600) is due to F. Diekamp, “Mittheilungen iiber den neuaufgefund- 
enen Commentar des Oekumenius zur Apokalypse,” in Sitzungsberichte 
der Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056. 


The commentary on the Catholic epistles printed under the 
name of Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria (fl. 1075), is merely 
another text of the commentary of “CEcumenius” (Migne, Pa- 
trologia greca, vol. cxxv). 


Bardenhewer, art. “‘Oecumenius,” in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexi- 
kon?, 1895; A. Ehrhard in Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Litteratur?, 1895, pp. 131-135; H. von Soden, Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments, i, 1902, pp. 686-692. 

The scholia printed by Matthai, Riga, 1782, at the foot of his text 
of the Catholic epistles, are drawn from the margin of Cod. 462 (ol. 
tor°) of the eleventh century, and appear to be the private notes of 
a devout owner of this copy of the epistles. 

On an (unedited) commentary of Metrophanes of Smyrna (ninth 
century), see Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur?, pp. 
78 f. 132; B. Georgiades in "ExxAnotactext “AAHPera, vol. ili, 1882-3. 


(b) Latin. 


Augustine’s commentary on James, to which he refers in 
Retract. ii, 32, is lost, but it does not appear to have been an 
important work. 

The only extant Latin commentaries earlier than the thir- 
teenth century are the Expositio of the Venerable Bede (f{ 735), 
Migne, Patrologia latina, vol. xciii, and the Glossa ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo ({ 849), Migne, vol. cxiv, which is in part 
dependent on Bede.* 


Other writers are frequently referred to as if they had written com- 
mentaries on James. But the Complexio of Cassiodorius ({ 575) on 
James (Migne, vol. lxx, cols. 1577-1580) is only a brief summary of the 
epistle; the Proemiuwm of Isidore of Seville ({ 636; Migne, vol. lxxxiii, 
col. 178) consists of but four lines; Alulf’s industry (eleventh century; 


* On the character and influence of Bede’s expositions, sce B. Gigalski, Bruno, Bischof von 
Segni, Abt von Monte Cassino, Minster, 1898, pp. 210 f. 
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Migne, vol. lxxix, cols. 1381-1386) has been devoted merely to selecting 
nine appropriate passages from various works of Gregory the Great 
({ 604). Three homilies of Rabanus Maurus ({ 856; Migne, vol. cx, 
hom. 34, 40, 42) treat of the Epistle of James, but, doubtless to the 
advantage of his hearers, were not original, since they consist merely 
of blocks copied bodily from the Expositio of Bede. 


Other pre-reformation Latin commentators on James were 
Martin of Leon (f 1203; Migne, vol. ccix), Hugo of St. Cher 
({ 1262), Nicholas of Gorham (1295), Nicholas de Lyra 
(} 1340), Gregory of Rimini (f 1358), John Hus (f 1415), Di- 
onysius Rickel (f 1471), Laurentius Valla (f 1457). 


(c) Syriac. 


Isho Dad (c. 850), commentary on James, 1 Peter, 1 John, 
published by Margaret D. Gibson, The Commentaries of Isho 
Dad of Merv, vol. iv (Horae Semiticae, x), 1913, pp. 36f. 

Dionysius Bar-Salibi ({ ¢. 1171), commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse, Acts, and Catholic epistles, Corpus scriptorum christi- 
anorum orientalium, Series syriaca, vol. ci. Bar-Salibi states 
that from earlier commentators he had found but brief exposi- 
tions of the Catholic epistles. 

Gregorius Bar-Hebreus ({ 1286), The Store of Mysteries, 
written 1278. The commentary on James was published by 
M. Klamroth, Gregoriit Abulfaragit Bar Ebhraya in Actus A pos- 
tolorum et Epistolas catholicas adnotationes, Gottingen, 1878. 
See J. Géttsberger, Barhebrius und seine Scholien zur Heiligen 
Schrift (Biblische Studien, v), 1900. 


§ 2. MopDERN. 


Since 1500 many commentaries on James have been written.* 
At the head of the list worthily stands Erasmus, Novum In- 
strumentum omne ... cum annotationibus, 1516; Paraphrases, 
1521. 

The comments of the most important of the Roman Catholic 
expositors can be read in J. de la Haye, Biblia magna, Paris, 


* On the history of the detailed exegesis Huther (in Meyer), #1870, is better than thc re- 
vision by Beyschlag, *1897. 
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1643, and Biblia maxima, Paris, 1660; Critici sacri, London, 
1660; M. Poole, Synopsis criticorum, London, 1669-96. Men- 
tion may be specially made of Vatablus ({1547), whose scho- 
lia, however, as published in Critici sacri, were deemed to be 
“alicubt doctrinis calvinianis aspersa,” and of Est (f 1613), 
Cornelius 4 Lapide ({ 1637), and Calmet ({ 1757). 

The chief Roman Catholic commentaries of the nineteenth 
century are those of Bisping, 1871; Schegg, 1883; Trenkle, 
1894; Belser, 1909; Meinertz (in Tillmann’s Heilige Schrift 
des N. T.), 1912. 


An extensive and useful list of the Roman Catholic commentators 
is given by F.S. Trenkle, Der Brief des heiligen Jacobus, 1894, pp. 56 f.; 
see also Cornely, Historica et critica introductio, vol. i, pp. 691-7323 
vol. ii, pp. 687 f.; Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 216-219, 289-311. For 
the names of less noteworthy expositors, see H. Hurter, Nomenclator 
literarius recentioris theologiae catholicae, 1871-86 (covering the period 
1564-1869) ; J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores ordinis predicatorum 
recensiti, Paris, 1719-21, especially vol. ii, p. 947 (Dominican expositors 
to 1720). 


From Protestant theologians have proceeded innumerable 
commentaries on James. Of the older, Calvin (} 1564), Grotius 
(+1645), H. Hammond (f1660), Bengel (+1751), deserve men- 
tion. The essential parts of Grotius and of many minor works 
are to be found collected in Critici sacri, 1660, and Matthew 
Poole’s Synopsis criticorum, 1669-96. In the important ser- 
vice of presenting the illustrative material, H. Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses inter pretandae epistolae Jacobi, Bremen, 1739, now a 
rare book,* contains vast but ill-digested collections on many 
passages of the epistle; J. J. Wetstein’s indispensable Novum 
Testamentum grecum, 1751-2, which gathers in convenient 
form the stores of previous writers, stands with but one later 
rival. M. Schneckenburger’s excellent little Annotatio ad epis- 
tolam Jacobt, 1832, is still of independent value. The most 
useful modern commentaries are those of J. E. Huther (in 
Meyer), 11857, 91870; revised, without thoroughgoing altera- 


*A copy, which has been courteously put at my disposal, is in the Library of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
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tion, by W. Beyschlag, #1897; Spitta, Der Brief Jakobus un- 
tersucht, 1896; H. von Soden (in Holtzmann’s Hand-Kommen- 
tar), *1899; Oesterley (in Expositor’s Greek Testament), 1910; 
and especially J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 11892, 
8tgto (a thesaurus of learned material), and H. Windisch (in 
Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament), 1911. Mayor’s 
bibliography gives a very complete list of modern works. 





COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF 
JAMES. 


CHAPTER I. 


EPISTOLARY SALUTATION (1%). 


1. Gcod Kai Kvplov “Inood Xpicrod, “of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Cf. the similar language of 1 Tim. 12, 
2 Tim. 12, Tit. 14. In 2 Pet. 11, Tit. 218 Oe0d seems to refer to \ 
Christ, and this is possible in James, but is made unlikely by 
the absence of the article. Tit. 11 dodAos Geod ardaTtonos Oe - 
*Inood Xpioctod seems to be inspired by the same motive as 
Jas. 11; both phrases call attention to the fact that the loyalty “s 
to Christ does not diminish the service due to God. Z' 

dodAos. In the O. T. “servant” (72), SodA0s, Oeparrav, 
mais) is regularly used for “ worshipper” (e. g. Ps. 3422) ; and the 
corresponding verb is used also of the worship of heathen gods 
(e. g. 1 Kings 9°). Names compounded with “add (“servant’’) 
and the name of God, or of a god, are found in Hebrew, and 
were common among the Phcenicians, Aramzans, and Arabs 
(EB, art. “Names,” § 37). In particular the prophets are called 
Jahveh’s servants (e. g. Amos 37), and the term is applied as a 
title of distinction to such worthies as Moses (e. g. 1 Kings 8°), 
David (e. g. 2 Sam. 3!8), and many others. The “servant of 
Jahveh” of Is. 42-53 presents, however, a different problem, 
and is translated mais xupiov, 

In the N. T. dodA0 is used in the sense of “attached wor- 
shippers” in Lk. 22°, Acts 4?9 1617, Rev. 11. Paul describes him- 
self as 6000s "Inood Xpiorod in the address of Romans (Rom. 
1!) and (with the inclusion of Timothy) in Philippians (Phil. 
rt! dovAoe X.’1.), and a similar expression is found in Jude vs.! 
and 2 Pet. 11; cf. Tit. 1! dotAos Oeod. It is not a term of 
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special humility, nor is it to be understood as involving a claim 
to the rank of a prophet or distinguished leader. The writer 
simply declares himself to belong to Christ as his worshipper, 
_ and so commends himself to readers who are also Christians. 
' Note that Paul uses this form of description in the address of 
Romans and Philippians only, two epistles in which he is con- 
sciously striving to avoid the assumption of personal authority 
and to emphasise the give and take of an equal comradeship 
_in faith. 


The immediate origin of this use of 805X0¢ is Semitic. A few Greek 
analogies are collected in Elsner, Observationes sacrae, 1720, on Acts 
1617; cf. Reitzenstein, Hellenist. M ysterienreligionen, 1910, pp. 66, 78. 
The use of S00,0¢ has no bearing on the question of the identity of the 
author. 


tais do@dexa purais, the Christian church conceived as the 
true Israel, inheriting the rights of the ancient people of God. 


The conception of the tribes of the Hebrew people as twelve in num- 
ber, both at first in the nomadic and later in the settled condition, arose 
very early, but seems at all times to have been a theory rather than a 
fact of observation. It may have had an astronomical origin, like 
some other sacred uses of the number twelve. In Canaan the tribes 
came to indicate mainly a territorial division, although the theory of 
an original hereditary classification was maintained. In and after the 
exile much stress was laid on the idea of the twelve tribes, as is to be 
observed in the pictures of the past presented by the priest code and 
the writings of the chronicler, as well as in Ezekiel’s ideal state (e. g. 
Gen. 3522-2, Num. 2, Ezra 617, Ezek. 481-7 23-85), 

In later Jewish literature they are frequently referred to. Faithful 
Israelites within and without Palestine claimed and valued their mem- 
bership in a tribe (Tobit, Tob. 11; Judith, Jud. 82; Anna, Lk. 256; 
Paul, Rom. 111, Phil. 35; of. Letter of Aristeas, §§ 32, 39, 46, 47-50, six 
scholars d&g’ éxcotys guAjs). The “twelve tribes’? denoted the whole 
commonwealth of Israel, and a strong sentiment was associated with 
the phrase. Cf. Ecclus. 4428; Ass. Mos. 2‘f-; Apoc. Baruch 12 625 633 
643 772 784 84%; Acts 267 td SwdexkquAoy qudyv; on Test. XII Patr. 
Benj. 9°, cf. Charles, in HDB, “Testaments of the XII Patriarchs”; 
the conception is implied in the plan of the Testaments. In Clem. Rom. 
314 55° the emphasis on the salvation of the whole Jewish nation resi- 
dent in various parts of the dominions of Ahasuerus is unmistakable. 

The reunion of the twelve tribes in Palestine was a part of the Jew- 
ish Messianic hope. See references in Schiirer, GJV*, ii, pp. 537 f. 
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This aspect of the hope is suggested in Orac. Sibyll. ii, 17x fvine 
dh Sexkquros ax” d&vatoAlns Ands HEer (of uncertain date and origin), 
Gf. iii, 249, Awds 6 Swdexk&puAos. The expectation lies at the basis 
of Mt. 198, and appears again in the eschatological sealing of twelve 
thousand from each tribe in Rev. 74#-, and in the twelve gates of the 
twelve tribes in Rev. 21!? #-, where, however, the conception and phra- 
seology are derived from Ezek. 4820-35, 


The term “twelve tribes” thus stands for the integrity of the | 
nation Israel, as it once actually existed, and as it still abides in - 
idea and spiritual fellowship and common hope. 


The precise designation “the twelve tribes,” at d3ex« guAct, is found 
only a few times in the O. T., Ex. 244 28% 3914; ‘Josh. 45; cf. Ecclus. 
4423, More common, and with essentially the same meaning, are 
“the tribes,” ai guAat, and “all the tribes,” né&oat ai gudat. To all 
these expressions, which give the sense of “all Israel,” mac "Icpahd (cf. 
Ezra 617), a limiting genitive is always added unless it is clearly implied 
in the immediate context. This is usually “of Israel” (Ex. 244), but 
other genitives occur: “of the children of Israel” (Ezek. 4718), “of 
Jacob” (Ecclus. 48"), “thy” (Deut. 185), “your” (Josh. 234), “their” 
(Ezek. 458), “the Lord’s” (Ps. 1224), “of thine inheritance” (Is. 6317). 

The same rule, that a genitive of nearer definition is necessary, holds 
good in later usage. Thus Acts 267 td SwiexkquAov budy, Rev. 74 
éx akong guAts vidy “Iceand, 2112, Clem. Rom. 555, Protevangelium 
Jacobi, 11:3, Cf. the similar expressions resulting from the familiar 
barbarism of the LXX by which oxfrtpov (0a¥') is used for guAy, 
Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 5 t& Sddexa oxhrtex tod “IopanA, Clem. Rom. 
314 td dSwdexkoxyntteoyv tod “Icpanh. 

The only known cases where an expression like at Sadex« gudAat is 
used by itself of the nation Israel are the passages Orac. Sibyll. ii, 17x 
Sexcqudos ax” dvatoAtns Aabs, and ili, 249 Aads 6 Swdexkpudoc. These 
are highly poetical allusions, and do not point to any common prose 
usage at variance with the rule. See Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 3, 
note 4. 


The Christian church, according to the fundamental and uni- | 
versal N.T. view, stands as the successor of the Jewish éxxAnoia, 


Cf. Mt. 1618, where wou thy éxxAnolav seems to be used in contrast 
with the éxxAnola (bap) to “IoopanA, Mt. 214%, 1 Pet. 2° e0vocg &ytoy, 
Rads elc neptmolnoty, Gal. 37-% 29 616 cby *IopahA tod Oeod (in contrast 
to which cf. 1 Cor. 1018 tby "Ispath xat& okexx), Phil. 33 Hucts y&o gowev 
4 xeprtoun (cf. Col. 2 év cH neprtouf] tod Xprotod). 
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Hence the attributes of the nation Israel may be applied 
directly to the church. Cf. Gal. 37%, where descent from 
Abraham is so ascribed to all believers, Col. 2", etc. This is 
one of the fundamental thoughts of Luke and Acts; as well as 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where everything pertaining to 
the old national religion is shown to belong also (only in the 
_ reality, not the shadow) to the new religion. So Barn. 4% 13f., 
where the covenant is shown to belong to the new people. See 
Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 3, note 9. The conception of the new 
Israel as made up of a symbolical twelve tribes is in accord with 
this underlying principle of the apostolic age and presents in 
itself no difficulty. Rev. 2112, where no thought of any Jewish- 
Christian particularism is present, approaches closely to such 
ause. The positive reasons for assuming this meaning are dis- 
cussed below. 


A symbolical use of 83exe gudat somewhat different from that of 
Jas. 11 is found in Hermas, Sim. ix, 17, where of twelve mountains, from 
which come the stones used to build a tower (z. e. the church), it is 
said: dSdSexx qurat etary at xatotxoicat SAov thy x6cuov. To them the 
Son of God has been preached through the apostles, while these twelve 
tribes are themselves further explained as dudexx 20vn with highly 
diverse characteristics. Here the twelve tribes, or nations, plainly 
signify all the nations of the world. The unusual designation is doubt- 
less chosen in order to indicate that as these have now become the field 
of God’s redemptive activity, they have come into the place of the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel. The whole world is the new 
dwdexagudoy of the Christian dispensation. 


év Tp Siacropa. Svacmopa means “scattering,” “dispersion” 
(either act or state); cf. Jer. 15’, Dan. 12? (LXX), Test. XII 
Patr. Asher, 7,1 Pet. 11. Hence, with the article, 77 dvaozropa 
is used concretely of the Jews so dispersed, or even of the dis- 
tricts in which they were dispersed. Thus Deut. 304, Neh. 1°, 
Judith 51°, Jn. 7%5, of either the dispersed or the land of 
dispersion; Ps. 1477, Is. 49°, 2 Macc. 12’, Ps. Sol. 8%, of the 
dispersed. Here it is more naturally taken of the state of dis- 
' persion, although the other view is possible. With the article 
_ the expression means “‘in the well-known state of dispersion,” 
not merely “in dispersion” in the abstract sense. Cf. Ps. 1309, 
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tit. (Cod. A) and in contrast Jer. 157 Suacmepd ators év 
vacrropa, Test. XII Patr. Asher, 7 écecOe év Suacrropa, 1 Pet. 
1! €xdextois mapeTriOn wows Svactropas. 


The noun d:acmoe& (Deut. 2825) is used but a few times in the O. T. 
It is not a regular representative of any one Hebrew word, and is never 
used to translate any of the derivatives of nb:. The verb d:acnelow is 
more common (¢f. also the simple oretew, Zech. 109), especially in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel; it represents a number of Hebrew verbs, most fre- 
quently some form of p12 (30 times out of 58). 

Stacxoenl{w (in literary use chiefly late, see Lex.) is often used in 
much the same sense as 8tacmefow to refer to the dispersion of Israel, 
but tends to denote more violent action, as the scattering of a dis- 
comfited foe (e. g. Ps. 5911, Jer. 512-28). Stacxoomtoudc, found but five 
times, remained a descriptive word, and did not attain to the tech- 
nical significance of Stacrop&. cxoemttw is less common and weaker; 
oxoontau.ds is found but once (in Aq. Sym. Theod. Jer. 2534 [322]). 

The more common noun to denote the Jewish exile is &rotxta, in 
eight cases &xotxecta, a word peculiar to LXX (L. and S.), to which 
corresponds the factitive verb dmox(terv. The noun means “emi- 
gration,” “colony,” “body of colonists,” with a range of meaning 
parallel to that of S:acrop&%; it is used as a technical term to denote 
the captivity or the captives, usually representing ova, “exile,” e. g. 
Ezra 4! viol tis &rotxtac, Jer. 2914 2%, 1. dacorxfa seems to be synony- 
mous with werorxfa (wetorxecte Mt. 1"), which is less common, but 
represents about the same group of Hebrew words. 

maootxta, “sojourn,” “residence as a stranger,” is used a few times 
to represent mdsa, Ezra 835 ulol tas mapommtacs, r Esd. 57 éx tis aty- 
wakwatas tis mapotxtac, where the parallel translation of Ezra 21 has 
a&notxtas. In Ecclesiasticus prol. totic év th mapotxtg, it is used in the 
same sense. It refers to the “sojourn” from the point of view of the 
land of temporary residence, while &xotxt« refers to the same fact from 
the point of view of the home land from which those sojourning abroad 
are absent. 

aiyuahwota, “captivity,” represents in the main the group of words 
derived from 73¥. 

Of the words here considered, aiyy«dwotx is obviously the most 
limited in application, referring to the captivity proper; d&xotxta and 
wetotxta are applicable to any portion, as well as to the whole, of the 
body of Jews residing in foreign parts; S:acmop& can only be used with 
reference to the general scattering of Jews. Thus the atyuedwote was 
(e. g.) in Babylon; the Jews in any one place could be called d&rotxta 
(Jer. 291, etc.); while 4 8:acxop% means the scattered state, or the 
scattered section, of the Jewish nation. 
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Thus d:acropd, always standing in contrast with the idea of visible 
unity of the nation, calls attention, usually with a certain pathos, to the 
absence of that unity, whereas dxotxfa might refer to a colonisation 
wholly free from such associations. This is especially marked in 2 Macc. 
127 éttouvkyaye thy diacropdy hudy, €revOEowaoy tods Soudebortas Ev toIs 
ZOveotv. Here d&xotxta would have been weak. Accordingly dtacxopé is 
the appropriate word in Jas. 11. 

The statement sometimes made (e. g. Carr, Camb. Gk. Test. pp. XXX, 
10; less unguardedly Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus of Nazareth, 
i, pp. 6 f.9; Mayor’, p. cxxxvii) that 4 Stacnopd, “when used with- 
out any qualifying words,” means the Eastern Hebrew-speaking part 
of the dispersion, seems to be wholly without foundation. 


The dispersion of the Jews over the world began through 
capture in war and emigration for trade as early as the ninth 
century B.c. (cf. 1 Kings 20%). The forced emigration of many 
thousands from both the northern and southern kingdom to 
Assyria and Babylonia, the voluntary settlement in the Greek 
period of large numbers of Jews in Alexandria and other Egyp- 
tian cities, and in Cyrenaica, the planting of Jewish communi- 
ties of traders and peaceful residents in Antioch and other places 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, and the colony of Jews in 
Rome (partly owing its origin to the captives brought thither 
by Pompey in 63 B.c. and afterward liberated), as well as those 
in other cities of Italy, had created by the first century after 
Christ a vast Jewish population dispersed in all parts of the 
civilised world, and perhaps amounting to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
souls, 


For a representative list of diaspora Jews, cf. Acts 2%; see also 
Philo, In Flaccum, 7, and Legat. ad Caium, 36. 

EB, art. “Dispersion” (H. Guthe) ; Schiirer, GJV, § 31; Mommsen, 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, ch. 11. 


Although perhaps the majority of Jews in the diaspora had 
thus come to reside abroad through voluntary emigration under- 
taken out of motives of private interest, and although, apart 
from occasional disturbances with their neighbours and oppres- 
sion from the governments, the situation of the Jews seems to 
have been one of privilege and prosperity, yet the dispersion 
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is uniformly represented by Jewish writers as a grave misfor- 
tune destined to be ended by the divine intervention. 

The cause of this was partly the fact that the first large | 
emigration was the forced removal in the captivities, so that 
the tradition became established that exile was an evil, to be 
followed, when the punishment was over, by return (cf. Is. 
4o'f-), This traditional feeling seems to be reflected in Ps. 
Sol. 9? €v wavti Over % Siactropa tod "Iopanr Kara TO phua 
TOD Geod- iva SixawOys, 6 Oeds, ev TH Sixavoctyy cov ey Tais 
avoutous judy. But the view was confirmed by the attitude | 
of Palestinian Judaism, as it came to lay increasing emphasis 
on a national ritual purity, which could not be preserved in 
unclean lands, and on a restoration of national glory in Pales- 
tine under the Messiah, in which all faithful Jews would share. | 
The dispersion was an evil because it interfered with the con- 
summation of ta aya0a "Iopanr év cvvaywyn pvrdv (Ps. Sol. 
17“). These ideal interests must have been powerfully rein- 
forced by practical motives springing from the actual danger, 
observed ever since the beginning of the exile, that Jews ex- 
posed to the corrupting influences of foreign life would relax 
their strictness of morals, indulge in heathen abominations, 
and lose their religion—and their souls. (Ezek. 14!1,, Dan. 
18; note the disappearance of the ten tribes in the Assyrian 
captivity, attested, e. g., by Jos. Ant. xi, 57). 

In times of foreign oppression and distress the desire for 
restoration of the dispersed must have been strengthened by 
the sense of weakness felt by the pious community in Palestine 
(the ‘‘poor’’), suffering the lack of the help, both moral and 
material, which might be afforded by the return of the Jews 
of the diaspora. It then seemed evident that the glory of 
Israel could be finally manifested only through the concentra- 
tion in the Holy Land of the power and wealth of the sons of 
Israel, now scattered among the nations. So, e. g., Tob. 134. 

tais SHdeKa durais Tals év tH Suacropa. For the whole | 
phrase there are two possible interpretations: ‘ 

(1) “To the dispersed People of God,” 7. ¢. the Christian 
church at large; 
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(2) “To the Jews, residing in the dispersion.” 

Many different applications of these two senses, separately 
or in combination, will be found in the commentaries. The 
second interpretation given above is almost always qualified 
by a limitation to Christian Jews. This suits the general char- 
acter of the epistle, but is in no way suggested by the phrase 
itself, and cannot be regarded as legitimate. 

In this phrase, tats év ty dvacmropa applies not to a part 
but to the whole of tats dwdexa pudais, and the only possible 
meaning is that all the twelve tribes are ‘“‘in the dispersion.” 
It is not legitimate, although common in the commentaries, 
to take the phrase as meaning “those tribes (of the twelve) 
which are in the dispersion” (as if it read Tals é« tov dadexa 
guvrav tais év tH Scactopa), or “those persons from the 
twelve tribes who are residing in the dispersion” (as if Toés 
amd tav dddexa dvrdv Siactrapeiow, so Ps.-Euthal. in his 
_argumentum, Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. lxxxv, col. 676). 

The permissibility of the first interpretation has already 
been shown. According to it the Christian church is here not 
merely designated as the new Israel, but is further described 
by €v tH Svacropa as now dispersed in an alien world. For 
the ideas on which this latter conception rests the N. T. fur- 
nishes abundant illustration. It includes, perhaps, the sugges- 
tion of a temporary state with the hope of a future reunion. 


It is simpler to take tate év tH Stacmop& thus as a mere further de- 
scription of the church than to suppose (with Zahn, Einleitung, i, p. 
53, and § 3, note 6) that it is added in order specifically to distinguish 
the new twelve tribes (the Christians), which were ail in the dispersion, 
from the old (the Jews), which were partly in the home land of Israel. 
Other characteristics would have lain far nearer to hand if this had 
been the direct purpose. 


The new Israel has a heavenly metropolis (Gal. 42° 4 6é ave 
*Tepovoadnm . . . aris éotiv patnp Huev, Heb. 12% rpoc- 
eknrvOate Liov dpe Kal dre Oeod Covtos, "lepovcadnu 
érroupaviw), where is the seat of its commonwealth (Phil. 3). 
But for the present it sojourns in exile, r Pet. 11 ékAexTols 
maperioypwos Swactropas, 11" Tov THs mapoikias bud ypdvoy, 
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2" ws mapolkous Kal mapemidnjpous ; cf. also Jn. 171418, The 
contrast with the old Israel is explicitly drawn out in Heb. 13" 
ov yap éxouev Be pévovcayv modu, AAA THY péANOVEAY 
émufnrodper, 


The idea is intimately connected with the phraseology, though not 
with the real meaning, of certain O. T. passages, Ps. 3912, 8tt m&potnos 
eye eiur dy tH yf xa mapentSnuos xaldc mkvtes of matées wou, Ps. 1191, 
Lev. 2528, 1 Chron. 2915, Gen. 47°. 

The interpretation of the conception of men as strangers and sojourn- 
ers, given by Philo, De cherub. 34, is not parallel to the Christian idea 
in James, but it shows how the O. T. passages attracted attention and 
could lend themselves to such use. The thought of Hermas, Sim. i, 
resembles Philo, not James. 


In early Christian thought the idea gained great prominence. 
Cf. the classical expression in Ep. ad Diognetum 5 zratpidas 
otKovaowy idtas, AA’ ws Mdporkot* wEeTEXoOUTL TAVTOV WS TOATTAL, 
Kal wav? bropévovow ws Edvors aca Edvyn watpls ect avTav, 
kal taoa watpis Eévn; also 2 Clem. Rom. 515; and note 
the usage by which the church, or the Christians, in any lo- 
cality are said not to reside but to “sojourn” (7rapocxety) there, 
Polyc. Phil. inscr. tH ékxXnolg tod Geod TH Tapotkoton Pi- 
Almrous; Mart. Polyc. inscr.; Euseb. H.e. iv, 23; Ep. eccl. lugd. 
et vienn. in Euseb. H.e. v, 1%. 

The emphasis on this mode of thought in later times is famil- 
iar, and reaches its classical expression in the great poem of 
Bernhard of Cluny, De contemptu mundi. 

From this usage seems to have arisen the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word xapotxta, that is, “the body of (Christian) aliens” in any place, 
and so parochia, “parish.” The earliest cases of this use of the noun 
are Mart. Polyc. imscr., Irenzeus in Eus. H. e. v, 2415, and Apollonius 
in Eus. H. e. v, 189. 

mapotxta in the sense of the local body of Christians thus took a 
different turn of meaning from 8tacnoo&, which in this Catholic epistle 
refers to the whole church; but the metaphor underlying the derived 
sense is the same in both cases, and up to a certain point the develop- 
ment was parallel. Each takes one side of the meaning of éxxAyola. 
See Lightfoot, note on Clem. Rom. znscr. 


The words, then, mean: “To that body of Twelve Tribes, the 
new Israel, which has its centre in Heaven, and whose members, 
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in whatever place on the earth they may be, are all equally away 
from home and in the dispersion!” This interpretation implies 
in the writer a mind capable of conceiving clearly and expressing 
tersely a strongly figurative expression, but that is not too 
much to ascribe to the author of this epistle. Cf. 11% 1% 38 
34, etc. It also assumes that the underlying conception was 
familiar to the readers. 

Of this “symbolical”* interpretation of the address of the 
epistle important recent advocates have been Holtzmann, von 
Soden, Jiilicher, and Zahn. The chief objection brought against 
it is that it is deemed inappropriate to the simple address of a 

“letter. But, first, we have here not a real letter sent to a defi- 
nite group of readers, but a literary form for a tract, or diatribe. 
And, secondly, even in a real letter the greeting (as distinguished 

from the outside address intended to guide the carrier) natu- 

_ rally contains not only expressions of affection but descriptive 

phrases intended to suggest the writer’s relations and attitude 
to the person addressed, and to some extent even the thoughts 

' with which the letter was to be occupied. This may be seen 
in all the epistles of Paul, and in the epistles of Ignatius, Clem- 
ent of Rome, and Polycarp. The same concern is not absent 
from the greetings and subscriptions of modern letters. 


In opposition to the interpretation here defended, the view of the 
address most widely held adopts the second of the two interpretations 
referred to above, taking tatc dadexe gudaic as if merely equivalent 
to totic "Iovdatotc. The serious grammatical difficulties involved are 
usually ignored. The phrase is then (in part arbitrarily) limited so as 
to mean, “to extra-palestinian Jewish Christians” (Beyschlag). In- 
asmuch as the phrase itself is notably unlimited, this exegetical proce- 
dure seems too violent to be permissible. Moreover, if this were the 
meaning, we should expect to find, as we do not, in the epistle itself 
some specific allusion to the distinctive circumstances of readers so 
carefully limited in the address; in fact (see Introduction), the epistle 
best suits conditions in Palestine. This is felt by Beyschlag, who sug- 


* The interpretation here defended is not strictly ‘‘symbolical,” for the Christians doubt- 
less believed themselves to be in a real, and not a symbolical, sense the true Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, who had succeeded by legitimate spiritual inheritance to the title of the People 
of God. Their attitude was not different from that which has, for instance, made the O. T. a 
Christian book, and has often expressed itself in the characteristic language of modern Prot- 
estantism. 
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gests, wholly without warrant, that dtacxop& may refer to everything 
outside of Jerusalem. 

The various forms of this view of the address, intended to obviate 
one or another of the difficulties under which it labours, require highly 
artificial and improbable hypotheses. No kind of early, or of ingenious, 
dating can bring us to a time when a writer addressing Jewish Chris- 
tians in distinction from unbelieving Jews would have addressed them 
as “the twelve tribes,” if by the term he meant “‘ the Jews”’; and if the 
term is here used for “‘ the People of God,” then the limitation to Jewish 
Christians is not contained in it. 

To suppose, on the other hand, a time when Christian believers still _ 
regarded themselves as full members of the commonwealth of Israel, 
and had not yet broken their social and religious connection with it 
(so, e. g., B. Weiss, Einleitung?, p. 398) gives no aid whatever in under- 
standing the phrase itself. No time after the crucifixion is known to 
us when a Christian teacher could expect a respectful hearing for a 
didactic tract from both converted and unconverted Jews in the dis- 
persion at large, or would have felt such responsibility forthe general 
moral instruction of all diaspora Jews alike as this writer shows. The 
promptness of the separation of Christians and Jews in the diaspora 
is illustrated by all the mission narratives of Acts. Nor can even the 
unsupported guess of a current limitation of the term 7} dracnop% to 
Southern Syria or Babylonia or elsewhere overcome the difficulty that 
the epistle itself nowhere hints at conditions in any way peculiar to or 
characteristic of any such district. 

On the view of Harnack, that the address was a later addition by a 
different hand, see Introduction, pp. 47f. Under such a view the 
spurious address might have no definite meaning or might have the 
meaning advocated above. Spitta, who takes the phrase in the literal 
sense, ‘To the Jews in the dispersion,” avoids some of the difficulties 
by regarding the epistle as originally Jewish and not Christian, but he 
misses the grammatical structure explained above, and has likewise 
no reason to give for the inexplicable limitation to the diaspora. The 
“symbolical” interpretation alone will account for that. 


xatpev scil. Néyet (cf. 2 John, vv. 1"); the ordinary opening 
salutation of a Greekzletter, like Latin salutem, shown by the 
countless papyrus letters preserved to have been current in 
Greek letters of all periods; cf. Acts 152% 2328, and examples in 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 209-216; Witkowski, Epistolae 
grecae privatae, 1907; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 1903, pp. 
276 f.; Milligan, Thessalonians, 1908, pp. 127 f. Seealso G. A. 
Gerhard, “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des griechischen 
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Briefes,” in Philelegus, xiv, 1905, pp. 27-65 ; Daiatzko, “Brief.” 
in Pauly-Wissowa, RE; F. Ziemann, De episiwaram grecaram 
formalis sellemmidus (Diss. phil, Halenses, xviii), rot. Tt was 
in common use among Greek-speaking Jews; Esther 16¢ (= $®), 
t Esd. 6, r Mace. ro™ 12%, 2 Mace, x 8, 3 Mace. 74, Ep. Arist, 
at (ed. Thackeray), (other references in Spitta, ed ke). The 
writer does not here show influence from Pauline epistolary 
forms. 

The ordinary greeting of a Hebrew ar Aramaic Ritter seems te have 
resembled, as among other peoples, the saletation of daily Rf. Thus 
(Aramaic) Dan. g* GS) SepLyeghy shbve Lad ehedende’g, G5 Bara 
a st SD Ne code wice (Gf x Esl. & yeden as a transatinn of 
the same original). The Peshitte has Giakuew for yao in Jas 24 The 
same formulas appear in the three Aramaic circular Ritters of Rab- 
ban Gamaliel (fest or second century after Christ; texts in G Daiman, 
Arambische Spreckproden, 189 ; preserved in the Mishna, Fer. Sanh, 18% 
and dkewhere) eros, and in the NLT. dere dad amt cohe 
wagdovOsig, r Pet. 1, 2 Pet, 23, Jude 2 Shses Sad ast aoe at Spay 
BAgwovosig. In 2 Mace. r' sohver dyad and yaen are combined, bat 
the characteristic NL T. enlargements, « ¢ yada Sab att coivy Sad 
Qsad marads had» xt nagiee “Fores Neneved, Phil, 24, x Pet, 22 are probahiy 
net due te a combination of the Greek and Hebrew greetings, bat te the 
influence of the priestly benediction, Num. G°=; Gf JF. C T. Otta, 
“Ueher den apostolischen Segensgruss,” in Jk fi denutzelte Peal, 1S6p, 
PE. 678-407. 

For Smilar (probably Jewish) expansion of the Riter te the nine 
and one-half tribes in Apoc. Bar. 7S*: “Thes saith Baruekh the ma af 
Neriah to the brethren carried inte captivity: mercy and peace” 
Gal. &. See Zahn, Bindetiung, i, § & note 7. 

Im this general connection the following werses from the epitaph af 
Meleager, dmtial. greca, Vi, ¢tg (Branck, i, p 37), are worth quoting? 

GA’ ot adv Migas dest, Sedda, cf Vols cd ye Gadel, 
AlSong, fF “Eda, Nas, 3 Padsd gadean 


I. ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS REALITIES (2*-2*). 


The paragraphs of chs. r and 2 are held together by the com- 
mon underlying purpose of denouncing shams and emphass- 
ing various aspects of reality in religion. (Gee Introduction, 
supra, pp. 3-5). The first half of this division (z™9 treats of 
matters relating to the development of character, the second 
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half (1'%-2%) of topics pertaining to religious instruction and 
public worship. 

2-4, The moral use of Trial. Out of trial comes steadfastness 
and steadfastness makes perfect. 


' The epistle begins as a didactic essay, and plunges at once into the 
subject without the introductory paragraph of congratulation, good 
wishes, assurance of prayerful interest in the person addressed, etc., 
which is a characteristic standing feature in Greek letters, both Chris- 
tian and secular; cf. the papyrus letters referred to above, pp. 127 f., to- 
gether with Rom. 14 #, 1 Cor. 14", 2 Cor. 17%, Eph. 17 #, Phil, 17 #, 
Col, 17%, 1 Thess. 17%, 2 Thess, 17 4, 2 Tim. 1*%-, Philem. 4 ff. x Pet. 
1##., 2 Jn. 4,3 Jn. 2-4. It is noticeable that those N. T. “epistles” 
which have most the character of literary works rather than letters lack 
this opening paragraph. Thus1 Timothy and Titus (which for other 
reasons also are recognised as containing less genuine matter than 2 
Timothy), Hebrews, 1 John, Jude, Revelation, and perhaps 2 Peter 
(where this purpose, however, may be intended by 17#-). Thespurious 
epistles of Plato and others, which are literary pieces and not real let- 
ters, have likewise for the most part nothing corresponding to the open- 
ing paragraph common in letters of daily life. 


2. wiacay yapdy. tracay, “all,” is here used, not to denote 
strict completeness of extension, but as an intensifying adjective, 
in the sense either of “full,” “supreme” (swmmus) or (less 
naturally) of “nothing but,” “unmixed” (merus, Ger. lauter). 
Cf. Eur. Med. 453, nav Képcos qryot Cymovpevy pvyp. 


zis in the singular means (1) “every,” “every kind of” (2xactos, 
zarcios), having this sense only with anarthrous nouns, ¢. g. Phil. 
4” zhrca Gov, Mt. 4% xfisayv vicov nah rasay yahartay, Col. 43? 2y 
mard beddyact 795 Ge00 ; 

(2) “whole,” “entire” (2.05, totus). In this sense it is used (2) with 
the article, and in either the attributive or predicate position, Mt. 3% 
whan, ehhic, Acts 20% chy xhrva yotvov; (b) with anarthrous nouns, 
e.g. Plato, Leges 70% B Guvanaca xbhtc, “a whole city.” The rule is 
that the noun lacks the article in cases where without zZs> it would 
not have had it. 

(3) From this sense of “whole,” is derived the meaning “full,” 
“complete,” and so “utter” (summus). In this sense it is used with 
abstract nouns in cases where the idea of quantity or extension is not 
present, and is found both with and without the article. 

Thus Plato, Leges 646 B els Zxasay gaudAcyra, “into utter degrada- 
tion” (Jowett); Leges 952 A xacq oxout paidvey, “with all (com- 
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plete) zeal”; Respub. 575 A év xkon dvapylg xat dvoptg, “in all (com- 
plete) anarchy and lawlessness”; Thuc. i, 86? ttrwpntéx navel obéver, 
“with full strength,” iv, 113 mecbuule xdon yowmevor xat mapaneeuayu.G ; 
Polyb. i, 39? ets n&oav HOov dnoplayv, i, 15° ths mkons kdoylag mANoeN, 
iii, 774 év ch mkon gthavOownlg, iv, 272 ths mhons yewer xaxotpaywocbyys, 
xi, 4[7]? ths mkons &Aoytotlas got onuetoy, “a proof of complete folly” ; 
Epict. iii, 51° yéev cot éyw m&ouy. 

The Hebrew 52, whose meanings had a development in general like 
those of zac, does not appear to have advanced to this usage. 

2 Macc. 2% tod xuptou wet& kong émtetnelas thew yevougvou adtots is 
one of the very few cases of this sense in the Apocrypha.* 

In the N. T. this usage is common, especially in Paul, where n&¢ be- 
comes a favourite intensifying adjective. Thus Acts 42° wet& mappnatac 
akons, 5% 174% peta nkons meobuutac, 201% 231 nkon cuvetdhoer d&yadf 
newoAlteuuat, 2831, Rom. 7% 1513 rAnowoat bude maons Yaeas xal elonync, 
r5!4, 2 Cor. 1° 87 nko onoudj, 9% n&oav abtkoxetay (notice the various 
senses of x&¢ exemplified in this verse) 1212, Eph. 18 év m&on cogig xat 
goovicet, 419 59, Phil. 19 229 wet& m&ong yaa, Col. 19 28 éy xdon 
coplg, 318, 2 Thess. 2% , x Tim. 115 and 49 n&ons &modo0xHs &Etoc, 24 52 
61, 2 Tim. 42, Tit. 215 32, r Pet. 218 5%, 2 Pet. 15 omovdty m&oav. In 
some of these instances, as would be expected, it is not easy to decide 
certainly between the meaning “full” and the meaning “each” or 
“every.” 

It is evident that this usage is a Greek and not in any degree a Se- 
mitic idiom. This sense is the probable one in Jas. 1%. 

(4) Still another use of r&¢ is found in cases where the word, through 
its position in the sentence, becomes translatable by “unmixed,” 
“wholly,” “only,” merus, tantummodo, Ger. lauter. Thus Plato, Phileb. 
27 E, 28 A od yao By Sovt nav dyabby Hy... 0886 7’ Av Adan nav xaxédy,f 
Protag. 317 B éy& ody tobtwy thy évavtlay Emacav dddv éAHAvOa, “the 
entirely opposite course,” Thuc. vi, 372 év mkon moAeulg DexeAle (Zz. e. 
“Sicily which is wholly hostile’), Jos. Ant. iv, 51 8& md&ons éphuov 
déwy, “flowing through nothing but desert.” In Prov. 1128 éxrOuuta 
Stxatoy nica &ya0y, the Hebrew 4s, tantummodo, is translated by x&oa,t 
and the sense is “The desire of the righteous is solely good” (Zz. e. both 
in its character and in its results). 

The Latin omnis is used in this same way, as Cic. N. D. ii, 21, nulla 
in colo nec fortuna nec temeritas, nec erratio nec varietas inest: contraque 
omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, constantia. 

This method of heightening the effect of the noun is, in many cases, 
closely akin to the sense discussed under (3) and can be fully distin- 

* Possibly Ecclus. 1918 év mdon codia is to be reckoned here. | 
{ This passage from the Philebus is specially significant because wav agrees with the predi- 


cate, not, as the logical analysis might seem to require, with the subject (750v7). 
t Hatch and Redpath, s. v. as, have overlooked this fact. 
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guished from that only in extreme instances. It is likely that the Greek 
writer was often, perhaps usually, not conscious of the distinction which 
our analysis reveals. 

See Schleusner, Lexicon in Nov. Test. s.v. még (Glasgow, 1824, pp. 
358 f.); Kriiger, Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Schulen, i, § 50, 11, Anm. 
7-13; also Stephanus, Thesaurus, s.v nas (especially ed. Hase and 
Dindorf, Paris, 1831-65, vol. vi, col. 568). 


yxapav “joy,” 7. e. “occasion of joy” (cf. Lk. 2”, 1 Thess. 21%), 
a predicate accusative, the sentence with érav suggesting the 
real object of #yjoace, 

Probably an allusion is intended to ya/pew, v.1. The writer 
sets forth one notable source of joy. For similar use of the 
greeting, of. Tob. 5 (Cod. 8) elzrev att@> yalpew cou TorAdAA 
yévotto, Kat aroxpiOeis TwBelO eizrev adt@: tt wor ere brrapyer 
xaipew ; Ps.-Plato,* Epist. viii, 352 B drwy rots Alwvos 
otxelous Te Kal éraipous eb mpatTew * & O av dvavonbevtes waddioTa 
€0 TpaTTOLTE OVTWS TreLpdcomar TAH Kuav KaTa Sdvapy Ste- 


EenOeiv. 


This paronomasia is possible only in Greek, and is a strong argument 
against the theory of a Semitic original. Cf. Zahn, Hinleitung, i, § 6, 
note 6. The Peshitto has lopw, which obliterates the play on words. 


nynoacbe, The aorist is perhaps used because the writer is 
thinking of each special case of weypacuds. For the distinc- 
tion, often significant, between present and aorist, in commands 
and in prohibitions, see Winer, § 43. 3, § 56. 1 b, Buttmann, 
§ 139. 6, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 173 f. 

aderdol mov. So 21 14 31,10, 12 512,19; adergpoé alone 41 
57% 10; adeApol pou ayamrnTol 116 19 25, 

Like the Hebrew M8, “brother,” adeAdds was used by Jews 
(and apparently by Jews alone) to mean “fellow countryman,” 
Gi nase”, Dents 15°, \Judith.7™, Tob. 27,2 Macc..11, Mt. 547, 
Acts 13%. Philo, De caritate, 6 (ii, p. 388), explains aderdds 
as meaning ov pdvov Tov é« Tav avTtav divta yovéwy AAA Kab 
ds dotds 4) Kal oudpuros 7, cf. Philo, De septenario, 9 init. 


* Probably written before the Christian era as a rhetorical exercise, perhaps at Athens. 
See Susemihl, Gesch. d. griech. Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 1892, ii, pp. 581-585. 
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By Christians the word was used of fellow members in the 
new Israel, Jn. 21%, Acts 115, Rom. 1 16!4, Eph. 67, Phil. 
2%, Heb. 32, 1 Pet. 512, 2 Pet. 1%, Rev. 1%. This usage, charac- 
teristic of the early Christians, is to be deemed a natural out- 
growth of the Jewish usage, doubtless stimulated and confirmed, 
but not originated, by such sayings of Jesus as Mk. 3%, Mt. 238, 
cf. Lk. 223%, It would also be made easier to some Gentile 
Christians through such usages as that of the technical language 
of the Serapeum of Memphis, where adeA¢os denoted a fellow 
member of the religious community. See Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, 1895, pp. 82 f., and the references there given ; also let- 
ters in Witkowski, Epistolae grecae privatae, 1907; Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Test. 1914, s. v. adehpos, 

As an address, &5eAdo/, with or without the additional words, 
is common in the O. T., e. g. Judg. 19%, 1 Sam. 30%, 1 Chron. 
282, Judith 7%, Tob. 73, cf. Apoc. Bar. 78? 80!; and still more in 
the NT... -¢'¢. Rom. 74, 1'Cor, 4", 1) Thess, 142 jn: 3? soe. 
Clem. Rom. 1! 4’, 2 Clem. Rom. 1! ro! 141, Ign. Eph. 161, 
Hermas, Vis. iii, 10%, iv, 1* 8, Ep. Barnab. 2%, and see Good- 
speed’s Index patristicus for other references. It is especially 
characteristic of the speeches in Acts, cf. 116 279 317 63 7% 26 
Fgtb. 26,88 70%, 18 gol oath. © o8~ “and it, may be suspected 
that it belonged to the homiletical style of the synagogue 
and was brought thence into Christian hortatory language. It 
is a form appropriate to a member of a strictly defined society, 
such as the Jewish or the Christian brotherhood, addressing 
other members whom he recognises as equals. This character 
distinguishes the Christian parenetic literature from the O. T. 
Wisdom-literature. In the latter the conventional form is “My 
son,” ulé (Prov. 18 and passim), or Téxvov (Ecclus. 21 and pas- 
sim), and the situation is conceived to be that of an old man 
bequeathing his accumulated wisdom to his child or pupil. 
Cf. Toy on Prov. 18. 

metpac ors, “trials.” 


On the uniformly neutral meaning of Hebrew 703, “try,” “test,” 
see Driver on Deut. 6%. This holds for retokw, metekGw, metoacuds 
in LXX (including Apocrypha), except Ecclus. 21 331. 
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In the N. T. (1) the noun vretpacwes, “trial”? (which in secular 
writers is known only in Dioscur. Pref. 5 tods él tov mada 
Tétpacwous, “experiments on diseases”), has clearly the mean- 
ing “affliction,” that being one of the most common tests of 
character. Lk. 2278, Acts 20!9 peta mdons Tamrevodppootyns 
kal daxptov Kai meipacuar, cf. Ecclus. 2! 33!, Lk. 88 (cf. 
Mk. 41”), Heb. 11’, 1 Pet. 1% See E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, pp. 71 f., Harnack, “Zwei Worte Jesu,” in Sztzungsbe- 
richte der kgl. Preuss. Akademie, 1907, pp. 942-947, both of whom 
give this meaning to 7ecpacucs in the Lord’s Prayer, Mt. 6%. 
(2) The whole group of words is used to refer to temptation 
to sin, since that, primarily an assault, is at the same time a 
test. This development of the meaning accords with the secu- 
lar use of 7retpaw, mreypafw, which may be illustrated from the 
derivative mewpatys, “pirate,” 7. e. “attacker.” Thus in Jas. 
114 the words are flatly used in the sense “seduce to evil.” So 
Mt. 4! 645; the name o mepdfov for Satan, Mt. 43, 1 Thess. 
3°, r Cor. 7° ro!’, x Tim. 6%, etc.; of. the Jewish prayer in Bera- 
choth, 60 b, translated by Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, 
p- 128. That both meanings can be employed by the same 
writer in neighbouring contexts may be illustrated by the use 
of the English “‘trial” in its several senses. 

In the passage before us 7ecpacpois evidently means “trials,” 
4.e. adversities, which befall us from without and against 
our will. According to James (vv. %#-) “temptations” spring 
mainly from within and could not be a subject for rejoicing. 
There is no reason, however, to think especially of religious per- 
secution; what James has in mind is the strain put upon faith 
in Providence and in a good God by the fact that God permits 
his people to fall into distress of various kinds and to be op- 
pressed by grievous poverty. The people here addressed are 
not a missionary outpost among the heathen; nothing in the 
epistle (not even 27 and 47*-) implies the situation revealed 
by 1 Pet. 412%. They appear to be largely poor and struggling 
people, subject to the hardships of the poor, cf. 1 2'* & Note 
the prevalent eagerness to have, implied in 41%. 

mepimréonte, “fall in with,” “encounter,” ordinarily used of 
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unwelcome encounters, as with robbers (Lk. 10”), misfortunes, 
sicknesses (Prov. 115, 2 Macc. 61%); see references in Lexx, 
Wetstein, and Heisen, pp. 258/. 

mouinrols, ‘ divers.” 

The classical and higher literary use employed zroux/Aos in 
senses naturally derived from its original meaning of ‘‘many-col- 
oured,” ‘variegated’; thus it meant “complex,” “elaborate,” 
“ diversified,” “intricate,” “subtle,” “ambiguous,” “unstable,” 
nearly always in contrast with “simple” (Schmidt, Synonymik, 
iv, pp. 361 f.). In classical writers hardly any clear case can 
be found of the looser meaning, “various,” “divers,” mavto- 
dams, in which the word appears in later and less cultivated 
use, so Mt. 474, Mk. 1%; Lk. 4%, Heb. 24,  Pet..2% ¢.Maccs27 
Tovinals Kal moAXats eokipacas Tiuwpias, 4 Macc. 74 177 
pntépa extra téxvev &¢ evodBevav trouidas Bacdvous péxpu 
Pavatou wrropetvacay, 181, Hermas offers many cases of this 
meaning; see Goodspeed, Index, and note especially Mand. iv, 
23 modal Kal touirAat, Mand. x, 15 xepoodvta: amo TOV 
axav0av kab Botavev mouirov, Sim. vii, 4 OuPhvac év Tacais 
OrAvect trouxthats. So Ep. ad Diogn. 12! qrovkiANous Kaprrois 
Kexoounpévor, Mart. Polyc. 24. 

For non-christian use, cf. Aelian, V. h. ix, 8 6 5é... woAAais 
Kal trovkihas ypnoduevos Biov petaBorais, Synes. Ep. 114. 
The popular weakening of the strict sense of the word, and its 
employment merely to give greater fulness to the phrase, is seen 
at its extreme in 2 Tim. 3°, Tit. 33, Heb. 13°, where mroveiAos seems 
wholly superfluous. The use here in James is probably of 
that general type, with little or no emphasis; it is less probable 
that the word is used here to intensify the idea of 7etpacpois, 
“trials however various,” implying number and severity. 

8. 70 doxiwov, “test,” “proof,” here of the act of proving. 
The word more properly refers to the means of testing (KpeTnpvov, 
of. Prov. 27% doxiywov apyvpie, and references in Lex. and 
Mayor), but this does not give an adequate sense here, although 
adopted by Mayor and some older commentators. 


In the similar passage 1 Pet. 17, 7d S0xtu.ov cannot well mean “proof” ; 
Soxfutoy is there a neuter adjective from doxfutog = ddxuwoc, “proved,” 
“good.” See Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, pp. 86 ff. 
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In other usage also the word makes a natural advance from 
the idea of “test” to that of “purification” (as with metals) or 
of “training” (as Herodian, ii, 10° Soxéuuoy 8 otpatiwtav 
KaaTos aN ov Tpudy. 

THS TISTEWS, 


THs mlotews] om B? ff syrbel, The evidence against the words raises 
a bare suspicion that they were added by conformation to 1 Pet. 17. 
To omit them does not alter the general sense. 


The word zréo7ts clearly means in James that fundamental 
attitude of the man’s soul by virtue of which he belongs to the 
people of God, cf. 1° 21} 5 14. It is taken for granted that the 
natural effect of wetpacpot is to imperil persistence in faith. 
See Introduction, p. 40. 

KaTepyacerat, “works,” “achieves”; the force of xata- is 
“perfective.” See Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 111 ff., Sanday 
on Rom. 71°. Cf. Rom. 5? 4) Orius bropoviy Katepydberas, 


xatepyatetat is found only eleven times in LXX; while in the N. T., 
apart from this instance and 1 Pet. 4%, it occurs only in Paul (twenty 
times). 


vmopovny, “steadfastness,” “staying-power,” not “patience.” 


On the distinction, cf. Lightfoot on Col. 1%, Trench, Synonyms, 
liii. 


Srouévo, Scouovn have in classical Greek a considerable range of 
meanings springing from the root-meaning “stay’’ and including 
“endurance,” “firmness,” ‘‘submission,” “patience,” etc. 

In the Greek O. T. broyovn is used chiefly for Hebrew 77 .7)7h, 
“hope,” “expectation,” e. g. Ps. 715 Ott od ef h Srouovhn wou, xUote’ 
xbetos % éAntc wou éx vebdtytés wou. So Theodotion, Job 1715, trans- 
lates mpn once by dxowovn, while Aquila repeatedly substitutes bropovq 
in this sense for éAnig of LXX. This meaning is found by some in 
2 Thess. 35, Rev. 1° 31°, but the passages are all capable of different 
explanation. 

In Ecclus. 214 1724 412 Sxowovy occurs in the sense “patience,” 38 
“diligence,”’ 161 browoyvdy edceBotc, “the constancy of the pious.” In 
the last sense Sxowov) and drouévw are found many times in 4 Maccabees, 
where the virtue of religious constancy in spite of adversity and even 
torture (1723 thy éxl tatc Backvors . . . bxouovyy) is celebrated in the 
great instances of Eleazar and of the mother of the seven sons. It is 
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there associated with d&vdpela (111 153°) and xanxom&Oeta (9%) and is the 
product of énfs (174). Cf. Test. XII Patr. Jos. 27 rohr& dyaba S(Sworv 
4 Sxowovy (the whole section is noteworthy), 10! dpate ody, téxva you, 
mbox xatepy&terat } Srouovyn, 10%, Ps. Sol. 24. 


vrrouov"n, meaning “constancy,” was thus a virtue highly 
prized by the Jews and frequently exemplified by cases from 
their history beginning with that of Abraham, notably those 
mentioned in 4 Maccabees. It is, indeed, a characteristic 
Jewish virtue of all time, and the Christian emphasis on it is 
a part of the inheritance from Judaism. Chrysostom calls it 
Baoirts Tav aperov, 


But heathen writers show that the virtue was also admired in the 
Greek and Roman world. The word browovf is hardly ever used for 
the virtue in general (yet cf. Plut. Apophth. lacon. Agesil. 2), but it is 
not uncommon with reference to the endurance of specific hardship. 
See the quotations given by Trench, especially Cicero’s definition of 
the Roman quality patientia in De invent. ii, 54 patientia est honestatis aut 
utilitatis causa rerum arduarum ac difficilium voluntaria ac diuturna per- 
pessio. 


In the N. T. d7ropov7 is chiefly used in this sense of unswerv- 
ing constancy to faith and piety in spite of adversity and suffer- 
ing. Thus Lk. 8% 2119 éy 77 brropovn buev KTHTETOe TAS Yruyas 
bpov, Rom. 154!-, 2 Pet. 1°, Heb. 1036 12!, Rev. 2? % 19, The 
noun and its verb occur but rarely in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and not at all in John, but are characteristic of the vocabulary 
of Paul and the apostolic age. 1 Pet. 2%, where t7rouérm is 
twice used in the sense of “endure uncomplainingly and pa- 
tiently,” is an exception to the more usual emphasis on loyal 
“firmness.” 

In Jas. 1% t7ropov7} means, then, not “uncomplaining pa- 
tience” (so, e. g., Spitta), nor merely “endurance”’ as a single 
act or concrete state, but rather that permanent and underlying 
active trait of the soul from which endurance springs—“con- 
stancy,” or “steadfastness,” thought of as a virtue. Cf. 5%, 
where the meaning is the same, and 11%, 

A closely similar thought is found in Rom. 53! Kal xcavyd- 
pela ev tais Orthpeow, eiddtes Ste 4 OAKS brropovyv KaTep- 
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yaferas, 1) Se broporr Soximjv, 7 Se Soxcpr éerarida, 4 Se €d- 
mis ov KATO VEL, It is not necessary, however, to assume 
literary dependence. For the rhetorical figure of climax, cf. 
rf. Rom. ro, 2 Pet. 15 #-, Wisd. 6!” #-; see Blass-Debrunner, 
§ 493, for other references. 

On joy in trial, cf. 2 Macc. 61-17, 4 Macc. 722 1112, Mt. 511#., 
Acts 5“, 1 Pet. 1°f-; on the whole theory of punishment as 
chastening, cf. Ps. 66%*-, Wisd. 119, Prov. 31 12, Judith 825-27, 
On affliction as a test to be expected in the life of the pious, 
of. Meclus. "2?" Judith §*\.2 Pet. 412, 2 Tim: 3%. 


Spitta’s contention that James has in 12-4 the case of Abraham al- 
ready in mind is not made out. Abraham was indeed one of the great 
examples of constancy in faith in spite of searching trial, cf. Judith 825-27, 
t Macc. 252, Ecclus. 442°, 4 Macc. 6% 22 92! 1312 1420 1619f. 176 782, 23, 
Jubilees 17, 19, Pirke Aboth, v.4. But there is no reason whatever 
for assuming in our verse reference to any specific case of constancy. 


4, oé, “and,” not “but.” This verse turns to remoter, but 
essential, consequences of 7retpac pol, 

épyov tédevov éxérwo, We must not rest satisfied with 
constancy, but must see that it produces those further fruits 
which make up completeness of character. The thought, here 
very summarily expressed, is the same as in Rom. 5'!-, 2 Pet. 
157, For the phrase cf. Jn. 174 76 épyov TeAewoas. 

The constancy here referred to is constancy in faith, from 
which completed character may be expected to spring. This 
is closely similar to the characteristic Pauline doctrine of faith 
working itself out (or, made effective) in love, Gal. 5°, Rom. 
61-23, of. v.% vuvl 5é erevdepwOevTes ard Ths duaptias .. . 
éyeTe TOV KapTrov buoy eis dyacpuoy, This inclusive and fun- 
damental thought well fits its position at the opening of the tract. 

“To have a perfect work” is taken by many to mean “be perfected,” 
in respect either to duration until the end or to other completeness. 
The verse would then urge merely that the constancy which trials pro- 
duce be made by voluntary effort a perfect constancy. 

This is a less natural meaning for the phrase itself, and it gives a 
weaker sense than the interpretation “produce its full and proper 
fruits,” which is, moreover, supported by the analogy of Rom. 5%f., 
Qeterrs's 
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TedeLoL Kal OAdKANpoL. A perfect and complete character is 
recognised as the aim of the whole process. 

rerewos, “finished,” “perfect,” is a favourite word of James, 
Elis nM 32 2. 


The idea of “maturity,” “adult growth,” either physical (Heb. 5%, 
z Cor. 142) or spiritual (x Cor. 28 1311, Col. 128 412), does not seem pres- 
ent in James’s use, which is rather akin to that of Mt. 548 1971. 


For the use of TéAevos, referring to the natural aim of moral 
effort, the O. T. use of BYDS, “perfect,” “innocent,” and pow, 
“perfect,” “single-(minded),” laid ample foundation. So BA, 
DM, of Noah, Gen. 6°; Job 1!; Deut. 18%, Ps. 18% 37%, 
and often; Dow, 1 Kings 8 114. 

A similar Greek use grew out of the simple meaning of the 
word, cf. Philo, Leg. all. ii, 23 (of Moses in contrast to the ordi- 
nary immature man), and other passages quoted by Mayor, 
also the Stoic sayings in Stobeus, Anthol. ii, 7, 11, g, mdvta Oe 
Tov Kadov Kal ayabov dvdpa Tér«Lov eivat Aéyovat Sia TO wNde- 
puds drorelrec Oar aperis, ii, 7, 5,b 8 (ed. Heeren, ii, p. 117). 
See HDB, “Perfection,” and J. Weiss, Evrster Korintherbrief, 
1910, PP- 73-75: 

As téAevos means “complete” in the sense of “perfect,” 
“finished,” so OAdKANpos means “complete in all its parts,” 
no part being wanting or inadequate. The distinction is well 
illustrated by Trench, Synonyms, xxii. OACKAnpos is not com- 
mon with a moral application, cf. 4 Macc. 1517 tHv evodBecav 
ordKANpov, Wisd. 153 OAGKANpPOS SiKaLocvyn. It was custom- 
ary to use the two words together merely to give a fuller 
phrase, as here, cf. Col. 4”, TéAevou kal memdnpodopnpevos. 
Many examples of such use of TéAevos and oAeKANpoOs in com- 
bination, drawn from Philo, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, etc., 
will be found in Mayor, Trench, Spitta, and Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses, pp. 312 ff. Compare English “meet and right,” 
“good and sufficient,” German “klipp und klar,’ etc. 

5-8. Divine aid to this perfectness is gained through Prayer. 
But blessings come only in answer to the prayer of steadfast loy- 
alty in faith. 
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The external connection is made here by Aefzeras (v.4 Net- 
mopevot) ; cf. vv.» 2 yalpev, yapav, v.4 TédeLov, TEAELOL, VV. 5 6 
aiteitw, etc. The main topic of the section is prayer (not wis- 
dom), the point being that real prayer requires unwavering faith. 
The marked resemblance between these verses and Hermas, 
Mand. ix, shows that behind both lie current homiletical lan- 
guage and ideas. 

5. copia (cf. Jas. 31% 15 17) is not to be taken in the popular 
Stoic sense of “Science,” émiotnun Geiwv Kal avOpwrivey Kat 
Tov TOUT@Y aiTLav (references in Lightfoot on Col. 1°), which 
is reflected in Paul’s use, e.g. r Cor. 1% ® “EAnves codpiav 
Enrovow, 21  § 319 and (with reference to the Christian sub- 
stitute for the world’s wisdom) 1 Cor. 1% 26f- 318 Eph. 18 3%, 
Col. 23, €v @ eioly travtes of Onoavpol Ths coplas Kal yvacews 
amoxpupot. It is rather “Wisdom,” the supreme and divine 
quality of the soul whereby man knows and practises right- 
eousness.* Of this Hebrew idea of wisdom Solomon was the 
great exemplar,} cf.2 Chron. 11-12, Wisd. 77#- 87 918, and 
of this Proverbs (e. g. ch. 2, see Toy on Prov. 174), Ecclesi- 
asticus (cf. ch. 1, especially vv. 1+, 5113-22), and the Wisdom 
of Solomon treat. 

Abundant passages in this literature refer to this wisdom as 
coming from God, and him alone, Prov. 2° xvpuos didwow 
codiav, kal amd TpocHtov avTod yvaots Kai oiveows, Ecclus. 
11 waca copia mapa Kupiov, 39% * 5117, Wisd. 8% 9% THs amo 
cod codias amovans eis ovdev AoyicOnjoerat, The basis of the 
passage in James is thoroughly Jewish. 

maow SwddvTos. God’s readiness to give is a motive to 
prayer. 

On the idea of God as ready and desirous to give to all, 
of. Ps.-z45'*?, Ps. Sol. 48") Test. XIL Patr. Gad 7*, Philo, 
De cher. 34, Leg. alleg. i, 13 Ott pidddwpos dv o Oeds yapiferar 
Ta ayaba Tact Kal Tos un TerAElous, Mt. 545 77 1, 

amos. Properly means “simply,” but here clearly shown 


* The limitation of codéa to the wisdom requisite for the state of mind recommended in 
v.? is not justified. 

+ But there is no reason for thinking, with Spitta, that Solomon is in mind in the passage, or 
that in v.5 waovy refers to “‘all’”’ in contrast to Solomon alone. 
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by what follows to have a moral sense, “graciously,” “boun- 
teously,” “generously.” 

The adverb is found only here in the N. T., but the noun 
dmdorns is not uncommon. In Rom. 12% 6 petadidods ev 
amAorntt, 2 Cor. 8% 9% 3 77... dmAOTHTL THS KoWwovias 
eis avtouvs, Jos. Antig. vii, 134 THs amAdTnTOS Kal Ths peya- 
AoWuylas, it means “liberality,” “generosity,” “single-minded 
attention to the gift with no thought of self”; cf. Ecclus. 2014, 
“The gift of a fool shall not profit thee; for his eyes are many 
instead of one”; also Plut. De adulat. p. 63 F, 76 5€ Tod KéXaKos 
pyov ovdéev exer Sixatov, ov dmrdodv, ovd érXevOdpiov. Sanday, 
on Rom. 128, quotes the important passages from Test. XII 
Patr. Issach. (mept amAérnTos) in which the various qualities 
of the single-minded man are set forth; note especially Issach. 
38, on generosity, and see also Charles’s valuable notes in his 
English translation, 1908, pp. 102-105. 

The adverb d7rd as itself is used in this sense (“‘freely,”’ “lib- 
erally”) by Hermas, Mand. ii, 4 and 6. 


For various unacceptable senses given to &tAdc here, see Beyschlag, 
and for full references, see Hort, ad loc. 


pa) vetdiGovros describes God’s giving as full and free, in 
contrast to the meanness which after a benefaction calls it un- 
pleasantly to the mind of the one benefited. That this disa- 
greeable trait of human nature was prominent in ancient times 
is attested, ¢. g. by Ecclus. 41% pera 76 Sodvae pi) dvetd.Ee, 
181518 201416 (cf, also, for a slightly different aspect, 2972), 
Plut. De adulat. p. 64 A, waoa dvediSoudrn yapis érrayOHs kar 
dyapis, Schol. on Eur. Orest. 1238 dveidn, Tay evepyectdv Tas 
brropyynoes ; see further Wetstein and Mayor. 

6. év miotet, cf. 5% Explained by undey Siaxpivdpuevos as 
meaning “in constancy (v7rowovy) of faith.” “Faith” is the 
fundamental religious attitude, not an incidental grace of char- 
acter, and the words mean here more than “‘in confidence that 
he will receive his request.” 6 Svaxpuvdwevos is a man whose 
allegiance wavers, not one tormented by speculative intellectual 
questionings, which do not fall within James’s horizon. This is 
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indicated by v.7, which shows (as Beyschlag well remarks) 
that the kind of waverer whom James has in mind fully expects 
to receive some benefit from God. 

SLAKPLVOLEVOS,, fp eoveney “doubting,” literally “divided,” 

“at variance with one’s self”; cf. Mt. 21%, Mk. 1123, Rom. 
4” (of. Sanday’s note) 1423, ee 24, This sense is found in 
Protev. Jac. 11, Clem. Hom. ii, 40 (see the passages in Mayor), 
but has not been pointed out in writings earlier than the N. T. 
For aidxpitos in the corresponding sense, cf. Ign. Trall. 1 
Sudvoay adiaxpitov év brromovn. In Ign. Magn. 15, Eph. 3, 
Test. XII Patr. Zab. 72, the meaning is not certainly the same 
as here; see Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, 1873, p. 429, note 1. 

On the general thought of the necessity of faith to success 
in prayer, of. passages mentioned above, those given below on 
SApuxos, v.38, and Ecclus. 7% wi dduyouynons ev TH Tpocevyn 
cov, Wisd. 1!#-, Enoch g14, Herm. Mand. ix, aitov ad.o- 
TaxTws (see Introduction, p. 89). But the God who would save 
sinners does not reject the prayer of the publican, nor the =, 
“T believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 

yap explains, and enforces by a figure, the importance of not 
wavering. 

éoxev. Not in LXX; in N. T. only here and 1%. 

KrAvo@ML, “wave of the sea,’ but with emphasis rather on 
size and extension than on separateness and succession (kta), 
hence often used in a collective sense. It probably means here 
“the surge of the sea,” “the billowing sea”; cf. Lk. 8% ézre- 
Tiunoev TO aveéum Kal TO KAVS@U TOD UdaToS, Wisd. 14°. 

aveyfouevm, “wind-driven,” a very rare word for the clas- 
sical aveuco. 

pumfoueve, “blown,” literally, “fanned,” from puis, “fan.” 
Adds here nothing essential to the idea of aveysfouevm. The 
two participles together explain the comparison. 

pimiS@ is frequently used in secular writers of the action of 
wind on the sea. See the passages quoted in Heisen, p. 444, 
and the full discussion in Hort, ad loc. Cf. the fragment in Dio 


Chrys. Or. 32, p. 368: 
SHuosg Cotatoy xaxdy, 


Kat Oardrcy m&v0’ Sotov bn” dvéuou oraiGerae, 
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Philo, De gig. 11 O@v yap Tis Tov ev eipnvy ouveyh TédEpoVv 
avOporreov, ob Kata TA €Ovn Kal yopas Kal meres adTO pdvOY 
ouncTapevoyv, AAA Kal KaT olKias, upaAdov dé Kal KaP Ba 
dvdpa éxactov, Kal Tov év Tais yruyais arextov Kal Bapoy 
xewova, Os bro Biaotarns hopas Tov KaTa Biov TpayyaTwv 
avappirigeras, TeOavpaxer eikdTws, el TIS ev YELaVU EvdiaY Kat 
év krvoou Kupawotons Oaradcons yarnvnv ayew Svvaras, 
and other passages in Wetstein and Mayor. 

The point of comparison in James is the ordinary instability 
of the heaving sea, not the unusual violence of a storm. The 
sentence is made less forcible through the excessive elaboration 
of the figure. For the figure itself, cf. passages quoted above, 
Is. 57%, Ecclus. 332, 0 vmoxpuvdpevos év adT@ [sc. vdu@] ws év 
KaTavyiot TAotov, Eph. 4!4 with Robinson’s note and refer- 
ences, Jude, v.¥%. Note also the elaborate metaphor of 4 Macc. 
78, where the man of steadfast piety is described as a helms- 
man fenax propositi; and see references in Mayor, and Heisen, 
pp. 451 f. 

7. ydp. Introduces a second time, in another and more 
direct form, the reason for v. . Cf. Hermas, Sim. 4° 7@s ody, 
gnolv, 6 ToLodTos Stvatal Tt aitnocacbat Tapa Tod Kupiov Kal 
AaBetv, un Sovretwov TO Kupl; also Jas. 43 and note. 

oiéoOw, otmat is found in N. T. only here and Jn. 21%, 
Phil. 117, doxéw having taken its place (cf. Mt. 39 wa dd&nTe). 
It is often used, as here, “with collateral notion of wrong judg- 
ment or conceit” (LZ. and S.). So in Attic; and cf. Job 11°, 
iMacc..5%, 2° Mace-5%, 

6 avOpwrros éxeivos, with a suggestion of disapproval, or 
contempt, as Mk. 1474, Mt. 1245, 

tov Kuplov, i.e. God, cf. v.* In Paul always, or nearly al- 
ways, of Christ, except in quotations. 

8. avip diuxos, either subject of Ajpreras, making the 
sentence a general statement (WH. fext, R.V. mg.), or else in 
apposition with the unexpressed subject (WH. mg. R.V.), which 
it further describes. The latter construction has analogies, 3” ® 
4, and yields a much more forcible sense. It underlies the 
punctuation of Cod. B and the rendering of the Peshitto. 
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Hort argues for R.V. mg. on the ground that éxetvog naturally re- 
fers not to the waverer just mentioned, but to the more remote “man 
that lacketh wisdom.” But the phrase is highly effective with refer- 
ence to the person just described elaborately, and on the other hand it 
is impossible to see why the warning that follows, which is of universal 
application, should be addressed with such special emphasis only to 
“the man that Jacketh wisdom.” 

The rendering of A.V. based on the late Vulgate text (not Codd. 
AF), vir duplez .. . inconstans est, is still less acceptable. 


avip gives more emphasis to the idea (notice the emphatic 
position) than would be given by éAfuyos alone. The change 
from GvOpwrros (y.7) to avnp is probably merely for the sake of 
variety. Cf. Hermas, Mand. ix, 6 1as yap Ohpuyos avnp. 

bhyuyos, “double-minded,” “double-souled,” 7. e. “with soul 
divided between faith and the world” (cf. 44) piAla Tod Kdopov 
éyOpa Tov Oecd éoriv), “Mr. Facing-both-ways.” 


The word is not found in secular literature nor in LXX or N. T. ex- 
cept here and Jas. 4%, but is correctly formed according to the analogy 
of %zhvous (Philo, De merc. meretr. 4, p. 269), Bt hwaa0s (ibid.; Ecclus. 
5°), Bhynwyos, Bintgttes, BMoyos (1 Tim. 3%), Bixpbawnos (Test. XII 
Patr. Aser 2, etc.), tisroyos, Stodypatos, etc. It is not at all likely to 
be the coinage of this writer. 

In early Christian writings tiuyos and Sipuzém (see Goodspeed, 
Index) axe frequent, occurring in Hermas about forty times, especially 
in Mand. iz; Clem. Rom. 11? (of persons like Lot’s wife), 23? n6ppw 
~etttue a7 tyiay % -(e97h Lien, trou 242° Tadatnwpol elory of Blyuzor, 
Ob tactlorces thy Wuyhy, of Déyorres” taita tyroboapev nat ext tOy xa- 
stpay tysiay, ra ob yey nokraypey, nah ob8ty tyiv cobtwy cuvRéBnney (cf. 
Lightfoot, ad loc.). In z Clem. Rom. 11? the same quotation is given 
as from 4 xpogntx4s 2.4795, which Lightfoot conjectures to be “Eldad 
and Modad” Cf. Didache 44, Barn. 195 20! (2:xAoxapdla), 2 Clem. 
Rom. 19 (2:yuzizv) ; see Mayor for some later instances. 

A. H. Clough’s poem, entitled Dipsychus, has brought the word into 
English. 

The idea so neatly put by 2fguyos has similar expression in a series 
of phrases found in classical Greek, such as 3fyx Obuyby Zyovres (Homer), 
2rtver=0 Uyz. & veya. (Herodotus), etc., all meaning “be at variance,” 
“be in doubt.” 

Somewhat closer are the O. T. passages, Ps. 12? (117) 2v xapdlg nah éy 
sageig, “with a double heart,” 1 Chron. 1274, Ecclus. 174 éy xapdlg 
Boch, 244 (where “go two ways,” and “lose ixoyovn’’ are parallel, 
and are closely connected with 06 moteler), Hos. 10%. See also Enoch 
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or‘, Mt. 64, and Tanchuma on Deut. 26% (quoted by Schéttgen), ecce 
scriptura monet Israelitas et dicit ipsis quo tempore preces coram domino 
effundant ne habeant duo corda, unum ad deum s. b. alterum vero ad 
aliam rem. In Test. XII Patr. Aser 3, Benj.6; a similar thought is as- 
sociated with the idea of the good and the evil “root’’; see Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums?, pp. 400 f. Classical references are given by 
Wetstein, Mayor, Heisen, p. 475. Singleness of soul was prized in the 
Gentile world (Plato, Epictetus), but the connection of single-minded- 
ness and prayer seems characteristic of Jewish or Christian thought. 
Cf. also the verb Stot&~w (especially in Clem. Rom. 23%, above). 


axardoraros, “unstable,” “unsteady,” “fickle,” “incon- 
stant,” a disparaging predicate applied to 0 Svaxpwdpevos, 


The word is found in N. T. only here and 3%, in LXX once (Is. 544, 
as parallel to tametvh), Sym. three times; dxatactacta is found twice in 
LXX, twice in Sym., and five times in N. T. 

The adjective and noun are used to describe character in Polybius, 
vii, 46 (of a youth). 


év Tacas Tals oois avTod, i. e. his whole conduct is like his 
attitude toward faith. For the Hebraism “ways” in the sense 
of “habitual course of conduct,”’ see Ps. gi 14517, Prov. 38 
(1doas odois cov), and Prov. passim, Wisd. 2'*, Ecclus. 11% 
T7118, eto. Ter. 164, Ezek. 7% *, Acts 14%, 1 Cor. 4%; of. v. # 
below, év tais mropetais avtod. 


The expression dxatkotatos év mkcats tats O80t¢ adtod might mean 
“unsettled (tempest-tossed) in all his experiences’’ with reference to 
the ill effects of such Seduyta in actual life. For d&xat&ketatos in this 
sense, cf. Is. 541, and for 630¢ Ps. 911, Rom. 31¢ (where the quotation is 
taken as relating not to conduct but to experience). This is the view of 
many commentators, ancient and modern, but the sentence seems to 
call for a characterisation of the man rather than a prophecy of his 
fortunes. 


9-11. Poverty no evil and wealth no advantage. 

The writer returns to the 7respacpol of v.*%. That these fall 
heavily on the poor man is not an evil for him but an elevation, 
of which he should boast as a privilege. Likewise let the rich 
man boast when brought low by adversity; for riches are 
transitory things, and he should be only glad to lose them in a 
way which conduces to his moral welfare, cf. Lk. 67-26, 
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9. KavydoOw, “boast,” over a privilege or a possession, corre- 
sponding to yapav iyjcac0e. The word is used in the O.T. 
of “any proud and exulting joy,” and so here (in secular Greek 
it did not have this development), cf. Ecclus. 10 398, Jer. 9231: 

, t , - \ t € \ P) a 7 > n 
tes nee mums 7) Kavydclo ft) eae ev TH gos avuTov, 

an an Ni 

Kal pn Kavydow o toxupos ev TH loytt adTod, Kal wy Kav- 

€ Fe > a Va > nan 2 > x 9 V4 
xacdw 0 rrovows ev TH TOUTH avTOD, AAN % ev TOUTH Kav- 
xacbw o Kavyopevos, cvview Kal ywooKew OTL eyo eipu Kv- 
plos 0 ToL@y édeos Kal Kpiua Kal Sixacoodtyny emt Ths yhs, Ste 
> x / 
€v TovTos TO Oédnpa pov, A€yer KUpLos, Ps. 32", 2 Cor. 11%, 
of. peas r2°, 

0 adeddos, cf. v. 2, aeAdol and note. 

€ : eye 

0 ta7revos, “humble,” “lowly,” of outward condition, not 
(as 4) inner spirit. Cf. Ecclus. 111 298, 1 Macc. 1414, Ps. 939 
(1018), 82 (81)3 Tamrewov Kal mévynta, Prov. 3014 (243), Eccles. 
108, Is, 14, Dan. 3%”, Job 51% Tov qrocotvta Tamewvovs eis tos, 
Lk. 15%, See Trench, Synonyms, xlii. 

> Loge f 

€v TH UYeL, 

The lowly should find the elevation he so much craves in the 
moral gain achieved through trials, cf. 1 Cor. 7”. 


Others make Uwoc refer to the heavenly reward of the pious. This 
is, of course, included in the advantage of the lowly, but it is not said 
here that the elevation is only future. 


The actual moral dangers of wealth in the early church are 
well illustrated by Hermas, Vis. iii, 6. 

The exaltation of the humble was the promise of the prophets 
(e. g. Is. 541!-) and the hope of Israel, Prov. 3%4, Ps. 1827 138°; 
o. Lk. 144 67 mas 6 thpav éavtov tarrewwOjoeta Kal o 
TaTrewwav éavTov irywOnoetat, These are now realised. But 
note the moralistic turn given to apocalyptic ideas; in 1 Pet. 13 
the eschatological framework of Jewish and Christian thought 
is far nearer the surface of the writer’s consciousness. 

10. The two interpretations of v. divide on the question 
whether or not &6eA¢ds is to be supplied with 6 7Aovetos, 

(x) It is more natural to supply it. In that case the rich 
man is a Christian, and ta7rewwoe refers to the external 
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humiliation and loss brought him by the mrespacuol of v.}1, 
which from the Christian point of view are a proper ground of 
boasting. 7@ tye and 7H Tazrevocer both refer to the same 
or similar experiences, but are not quite parallel expressions, 
since tos is used of a moral and spiritual exaltation, Tamre(voots 
of external and material humiliation. Apart from this lack of 
parallelism the chief objections to this view, which is that of 
most commentators (to the names given by Beysclilag, add von 
Soden, Spitta, Scott, Zahn, Knowling, Hort), are (z) that else- 
where in the epistle the rich are spoken of (2*8 51°) as bad men 
outside the Christian society, and (2) that mapeAevoeTtas has 
to be taken as denoting ‘“‘lose his wealth,” and v.™ in a corre- 
sponding sense. 

(2) According to the other interpretation, adeA¢es is not to 
be supplied with 6 Aovc10s. Then, since the verb to be sup- 
plied is surely kavydoO (although Alford proposed Kavyarat, 
“(cumenius” atcyvvéoOw, and Grotius tazrewotcOe), that 
word must be taken ironically, and 77 ta7rewvdoet referred to 
the humiliation and shame of the Day of Judgment (cf. 51 éi 
Tais TadaTrwplas tals érepyoudvais) set forth plainly in 
maperevoeTat and papavOjncetat—‘let the rich man find his 
boast (if he can!) in his coming abasement from the lofty sta- 
tion he now occupies.” 

This involves serious difficulties: (1) the unnatural refusal 
to supply adeAdds, (2) the excess of fierce irony in the use of 
the understood kavydoOm, (3) the lack of adaptation of the 
thought in any way to the idea of 7retpacpol, which still seems 
to govern the context. On the other hand, this interpretation 
would be in accord with 51, and would in some respects well 
suit the following context, vv. 11, 

This latter view is held by many older commentators, and by 
Huther, Alford, Weiss, Beyschlag, but seems on the whole to 
involve greater difficulties than those of the view first stated. 
The rich man here contemplated is, therefore, to be understood 
as a Christian. 

T Tarewooe, The bringing low of the rich through loss 
of property, standing, etc., of. Lk. 148, Phil. 3%. This might be 
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by reason of his Christian profession, for the rich man was pe- 
culiarly exposed to loss in time of persecution (cf. the result of 
anti-semitic persecution at Alexandria, as described by Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaiuwm, 18); but it might well come about through 
other causes, and would always be a 7retpacues that would 
put a severe strain on faith in the goodness of God. 


wh) tametvscet is taken by some as strictly parallel to t@ ber and 
so meaning Christian “humility.” “Let the rich man make his humble 
spirit, not his wealth, his boast,” cf. Ecclus. 31% 717, tametywooy ap63ex 
thy wuxny cou... St exdlxnots doeBotcg nip xat oxwAné, and the 
saying of Hillel,* “My humility is my greatness and my greatness 
is my humility.” This is possible, but does not suit the connection 
with retpacuol quite so well, and one would expect tametvoppocbyn 
GEePety 5") 


On the transitoriness of riches, cf. Job 2474 2771, Ps. 491¢, 
Wiad. 5° *-, Ecclus: 11%*!-, Mt..6!, Lk, 1216-2! 1619-31, Philo, De 
sacrificantibus, 10 (M, ii, 258): 

“God alone, it says (Deut. 10%), shall be thy boast (adynu«) and 
greatest glory. And pride thyself neither on wealth nor on glory nor 
high position nor beauty of person nor strength nor the like things 
over which the empty-minded are wont to be elated; reckoning that 
in the first place these things have no share in the nature of good, and 
that secondly they are subject to speedy change, fading (uapatvoueva), 
as it were, before they have well blossomed (¢vOqj0a).”” For other ref- 
erences, cf. Spitta, p. 26, note 3. 


br. ws avOos ydptov mrapededoeta. Through the same in- 
terest in warning against high estimation of riches which ap- 
pears in 2!#- %8 51-6 the writer is led on in this clause and v. " 
to describe the certainty of loss to the rich. The passage sets 
forth the sure fate of the typical rich man. 

The passage is dependent on Is. 40°! aoa cdp£ ydpros Kat 
maca bd€a avOpmmov as dvOos yoptov, éEnpavOn o xéprTos 
kal TO avOos éEérecev (also quoted 1 Pet. 1%). 

dvOos xdprou is the LXX rendering of Hebrew MIWO 3, 
“flower of the field.”” In Ps. 103 (102)!® the same Hebrew is 
rendered more correctly dos Tod aypod, xydpTtos is probably 


*Ley. rabba, c. 1; see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten?, i, p. 6. 
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used here not only of grass proper, but of any green herbage 
(so of lilies, Mt. 6% *, of grain, Mt. 136), and the flower thought 
of is any flower growing in the field, just asin the Hebrew. The 
original comparison in Is. 40f- relates to life in general, for 
which the spectacle familiar in the Orient of the grass and 
flowers suddenly withered by heat and drought is a common 
figure; thus Ps. 905! 1021! wael ydpTos, 10315, Job 142 Bo7ep 
avOos, Is. 512; and (of the wicked) Ps. 372, Job 15%-33, 

mapedevoetat, The rich man “will pass away,” “disappear,” 
2. e. in any case his riches will pass away and he will cease to be 
arichman. (This is merely elaborated in vv. and1%.) There- 
fore he should congratulate himself on the opportunity of moral 
gain described in vv.?4 and on the tametvywows which substi- 
tutes real values for transitory ones. 


mapeActcetat includes the consequences of death, but also the work 
of moth and rust (Mt. 61% 2°). This is better than, with some inter- 
preters, to take napeActoetat as meaning “die,” for the rich is no more 
sure to die than the poor. The rich needs to be reminded not of the 
certainty of death but of the transitoriness of wealth. 


11. dvéreitkev, The aorists are gnomic, as in v.%4; but 
of. Is. 407 LXX. See Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 43, Blass, 
§ 57, 9, Buttmann (Thayer’s translation), p. 202; Winer (Moul- 
ton’s translation), pp. 346 f.; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 
rahe 

Winer (Thayer’s translation), pp. 277 f., takes a different view, holding 
the aorists to be narrative, as in a parabolic story; cf. Mt. 1374 #-. 


adv TO KavowM, Kavowv means “burning heat,” Gen. 31, 
Dan. 3° (Theod. Codd. AQ), Is. 255 (Theod.), Lk. 1255, Mt. 
20%; or “‘sirocco,” Hebrew O°) (Job 2771, Hos. 131%, Jonah 48, 
Ezek. 17 19!"), the southeast wind common in Palestine in 
spring and destructive of young growth by reason of its extreme 
and withering dryness. See Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie, pp. 
29 f.. DD.BB. art. “Wind.” It is often, as here, difficult to 
decide between the two possible meanings (e. g. Ecclus. 18! 433, 
Judith 8’). For the A.V., “a burning heat,” R,V, has substi- 
tuted “the scorching wind,” 
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eEérecev, “faded,” “wilted,” from Is. 40’, cf. Is. 28! 4, Job 
14? 5 33. 


The Greek word is used in the sense not only of “fall off,’? but also of 
“fail,” “come to naught.” The specific meaning “fade” is contained 
in the Hebrew °23, and so in translation became attached to éxatatetv. 


a evmperreva, “comeliness,” “goodly appearance.” Only here 
in N. T., cf. Ecclus. 241 (of olive-tree). The word is common 
in LXX as in classical writers, with a suggestion of fitness to 
the object and its relations, and so sometimes gains a notion 
of stateliness or majesty, which Kadds, eddAos, do not have. 
Cf. Ps. 93! Kvpsos éBacinevoev, evrrpéreay évedtcato, Wisd. 
7° evmperreatépa 7X /ov, and other references given by Hort. 

Tov TpocwTrou avTov, “of its face,” 7. e. “form and appear- 
ance.” 


Under the influence of the extended meanings of the Hebrew 0°22 
the word xeécwxoy proceeded in translation to the sense “surface.” Cf. 
Job 417° (of stripping off the crocodile’s scales) tie &roxaAbet todcwmov 
évd0csws adtob; 2 Sam. 1470 tb rodcwmov tod Shuatos tobtov, “ the situa- 
tion, attitude, appearance, of this affair’; Gen. 2° tb medcwnoy tis 
ys. From this to the meaning “outward form and appearance”’ is 
not a long step. 


év Tais Tropetats avtov is figurative, like odo%s, v. 8, and re- 
fers to the experiences and fortunes of the rich, cf. Prov. 27 4?7 
Tas O€ Tropelas cou év eipnvy pode, To take it of literal 
journeys is wholly inappropriate to the context. 


Hort’s interesting interpretation is probably oversubtle: “The com- 
mon interpretation of ‘goings’ as a mere trope for ‘doings’ seems too 
weak here. The force probably lies in the idea that the rich man per- 
ishes while he is still on the move, before he has attained the state of rest- 
ful enjoyment which is always expected and never arrives. Without 
some such hint of prematurity the parallel with the grass is lost.” 


papavOnoera, “wither,” “waste away.” So Wisd. 28, Job 


24%4, but outside the Bible more often of the decay of other 
things than plants. The reference is to the loss of riches and 
earthly prosperity, not to eternal destiny. 

12. The Reward of Steadfastness. 
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This verse recurs to the thought of vv. 4. The sub-paragraph should 
end after v. 12, not before it, as in WH.’s text. 


paKapLos avnp sc. €aTLD, 


évip] AW minn read &ewxos, probably an emendation in order not 
to exclude women. 


This form of praising a virtue is very common in the O. T.., especially 
in Psalms and Ecclesiasticus, for Hebrew vox wx. dyno is natu- 
rally preferred to &@ewxosg in most cases. The article is omitted by 
LXX in most of the instances, probably because the statement is thought 
of as of general application (“blessed is any man who,” etc.). Cf. Ps. 
1! 845, Prov. 832, Ecclus. 14 2° 261, Is. 562, Job 517 uaxkotos 58 &vOewxos 
Sy HreySev & xbotoc, 4 Macc. 772 dt& thy doethy m&yta movoy dmoudvety 
wancketby gotty, etc., Dan. 1212 (Theod.) uwaxcetos 6 brougvwv. 

This precise formula is not found elsewhere in the N. T. (except Rom. 
48, quoted from LXX), although beatitudes are abundant, e. g. Mt. 
53-11 719, Lk. 145 2329, Jn. 2029, Rom. 1422, 1 Pet. 34. Cf. Hermas, Vis. 
li, 27 waxcetot Owets Boor Srougvete thy OAldey. 

Both in form and substance this verse in James is characteristically 
Jewish and Biblical. On the interesting difference from the abundant 
and familiar Greek and Latin congratulatory expressions, see E. Nor- 
den, Agnostos Theos, 1913, pp. 100 f.; G. L. Dirichlet, De veterum ma- 
carismis (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, xiv), 1914, 


brropévet, “endureth”’; 7.e. “shows constancy under”; ¢f. 
Zech. 614 LXX 6 6€ oréfavos éorat Tois Uropévovow, The 
word may also be taken as future, UTouevet, 

meipacpor, “trial,” as in v.2. Inner enticement to evil would 
have to be resisted, not endured. 

Sdxuwos yevduevos, “having shown himself approved,” cf. 
Rom. 54. This is another way of saying t7romever, not a further 
condition of receiving the crown. 


tov atépavoy ths Cwhs. A crown (77¥y,) was worn for ornament by 
the Jews, as by other peoples of antiquity, being sometimes a wreath 
of leaves or flowers (e. g. Judith 15%, cf. Wisd. 28, etc.) worn at feasts 
(Cant. 34, Is. 284 *, Ecclus. 32%, etc.), weddings, and occasions of joy, 
sometimes a crown of gold (e. g. Ezek. 1612 234, Esther 815, Ep. Jer. 9, 
1 Macc. 10 1387, 2 Macc. 144; of. 2 Sam, 12% = 1 Chron. 202, where 
the crown of gold was probably on the head of an idol, see H. P. Smith 
on 2 Sam. 12%), At least in the case of golden crowns it served asa 
badge of dignity and rank (cf. Philo, De somn. ii, 9), and could be used 
as a gift of honour (just as with the Greeks, cf. Epist. Arist. 320). 
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Such a crown (usually of gold) is sometimes spoken of as worn by a 
king (Ps. 21, Sir. 404, Zech. 614 14, Jer. 1318, Ezek. 2126 (3), but others 
. also could wear it, and it was not intended as a symbol of dominion. 
Many gold chaplets in the form of leaves have been found in ancient 
graves and are to be seen in museums. The ordinary badge of royalty 
(GactAelas yvwelopata, Lucian, Pisc. 35; insigne regium, Tac. Ann. xv, 
29) was not a crown (stépavoc) but a fillet (843nua, Hebrew 1n2), 
Esther 1", 1 Esd. 4%, Wisd. 518, Ecclus. 11° 47%, Is. 623, 1 Macc. 19, 
etc.). Not until the time of the later Roman emperors did the oblitera- 
tion of the actual distinction between crown and diadem take place 
which has determined the meaning of the words in modern usage. 

From the Greeks the Jews became familiar with the custom of giving 
a wreath as a prize to victors in games. This was an important, but 
incidental, result of the general employment of chaplets (otépavor) as 
ornaments and badges of honour. 

See EB and HDB and Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
“Crown”; DCA, “Coronation” and “Crown”; Trench, Synonyms, 
xxiii; Lightfoot on Phil. 41; J. Kéchling, De coronarum apud antiquos 
vi et usu (Religionsgesch. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, xiv), 1914. 

otépavosg is often figuratively used in the O. T. in the sense of “hon- 
ourable ornament”’ or “mark of dignity’’ (Prov. 1° otégavoy yapttwy, 
4° 124 yuvih &vdpela atépavos tH avdpt abtijs, 163! otépavos xauxhsews 
Yfoas, 17° otégavos yepbytwy téxva téxvwy, Job 19%, Is. 285 Zotar xbpros 
cabad0 & otégavos ths éAntoc, Lam. 51%, Ecclus. 1 g6G0¢ xuplou... 
otépavos &yaAAtkuatos, 6%! 15% otépavoy ayahAtdpatos .. . xatTaXANPO- 
vouxycer (the symbol put for the rejoicing which it symbolises), 25% 
atépavos yeoéytwy moAuretola. 

The corresponding verb otegavéw is used of the bestowing of marks 
of favour and honour (Ps. 8° 86) xat tif, éotepkvucac abtév, 1034 toy 
ovegavoovt& oe év éAget, 3 Macc. 38, on which see Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, p. 261, Heb. 2% °), just as it is by late secular writers, (Polyb. 
Diod. Plut. papyri; see Deissmann, /.c.) in the sense merely of 
“reward.” 

For the figurative use of the crown as a prize, see 4 Macc. 1711-16; cf. 
98, Wisd. 42. Similarly, of victory over pleasure, love of money, etc., 
Heraclit. Ep. iv; Philo, Leg. all. ii, 26, iii, 23. 

For rabbinical references to crowns, see Taylor, SJF?, p. 72, note 23. 
Test. XII Patr. Benj. 41 [Imitate the good man’s compassion] tva xat 
dwetc atepkvous 86Ens gopéonte, belongs to the same group as the similar 
N. T. passages discussed below. 

In the N. T. otépavog is used of the thorn-chaplet put on the head 
of Jesus (Mt. 272°, Mk. 151”, Jn. 19% 5), of wreaths used as prizes (x Cor. 
9°), of golden crowns as badges of dignity (Rev. 4% 1 6? 97 1414, 
also 121), of a crown of stars, and in the figurative senses of a prize (2 
Tim. 48 6 tig dtxatoobyng otépavos Sy dmoddcer wor b xbetos gv éxelyy tH 
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huéog, cf. 1 Cor. 9?) and of an honourable ornament, or badge of 
dignity (Phil. 41, 1 Thess. 219 tls yao hudy érnis 4 yao 7 otépavos 
xavyjcews, Rev. 3"). 


This last sense, of a figurative “ honourable ornament,” seems 
to be the meaning in 1 Pet. 54 cal havepwOevros Tov apysrol- 
pevos KopucioOe Tov auapaytivoy Ths SdEns atépavoy (where 
lurks an implied contrast with a wreath of leaves), in Rev. 2” 
Saco cou Tov otépavoy THs SwAs, and in the passage of James 
under discussion. There is no reason whatever for thinking of 
a royal crown, and no need of introducing any reference to the 
use of wreaths as prizes in the Greek games. That metaphor, 
which implies competition and so exclusion, is not an adequate 
one as the basis of the N. T. use (cf. 2 Clem. Rom. 7, where this 
very difficulty is felt), and crowns were in fact acquired in other 
ways as well as by contending in the games. The idea is rather 
of a mark of honour to be given by the Great King to his friends. 
An excellent case of this figurative use is Ep. Arist. 280 kafas 
av TovTO émuTeNels, elrre, weytoTe Bactrcd, Deod cor orébavov 
Suxatootvns Sedwxdros. Righteousness here constitutes the 
crown, and it is a gift, not a prize. 


The metaphor of the crown for the blessed reward of the pious was evi- 
dently already familiar before the N. T. authors wrote. This is shown 
not only by Test. XII Patr. Benj. 41 already quoted, but also by the 
form of the several N. T. passages. Note the use of the definite article, 
the variation in the added genitive, and the acquaintance with the 
idea implied in qusic & &p0aptov, r Cor. 925. It may even be that 
otépavos, like otegavéw, had already gained the simple meaning “re- 
ward.” 


Ths Sons, epexegetical genitive, as 1 Pet. 54, Ep. Arist. 280. 
The blessed life of eternity constitutes the crown. Cf. Rev. 2". 

ernyyetdato sc. 0 Oeds, cf. t Jn. 51°. There is no promise of 
the O. T. or of our Lord in just this form (cf. Deut. 3015), 
and a reference to Rev. 2° ddc@ cou Tov otépavov THs Cwhs is 
unlikely. Eternal life as the reward for the friends of God was 
a fundamental idea of later Jewish and of Christian escha- 
tology, cf. Ps. Sol. 13%, Enoch 583, 4 Ezra 8#-, Mk. 94%, Jn. 
21-10, ROM 2 pase ver 2 5 Okc, 


Tact. 153 


E. Zeller, however, argues in Zeit. f. wissensch. Theol. 1863, pp. 93-96, 
that Rev. 2 is the promise referred to. 
éxnyyethaco] BNA minn ff boh. The addition of a subject is 
emendation, thus : 
+ xbetos C min. 
+ 6 xbetog KLP minnpler gyrhel, 
+ 6 0ed¢ minn vg syrpesh, 

Tos ayaT@ow avTov, 

Note the resemblance to 2 Tim. 4%. Von Soden suggests 
dependence on some liturgical form, but this is unnecessary. 
The idea and phrase are strongly characteristic of Deuteronomy. 
Cf. Ex. 205, kal row édeos els yiduddas Tos ayaTroclv pe, 
Deut. 7° Tots ayarr@ow avtov, Ps. 5% 145%, Ecclus. 3119, Bel 
v. *, Rom. 878. See passages from O. T. and other Jewish liter- 
ature mentioned in Spitta, p. 30. Cf. the similar expression in 
Jas. 25 THs Baowrelas fs éernyyetAato Tois ayaTra@ow avdtov, 
The believer’s life is marked by constancy in faith and by love 
of God, and he may be designated by either attribute. 

13-18. When under temptation, do not excuse yourself by say- 
ing that temptations proceed from God. They come from man’s 
evil passion. God sends only good gifts to us, for we are his chil- 
dren and the first-fruits of his creation. 

The passage has no doctrinal purpose other than to warn the 
readers against resorting to a current excuse for sin. The con- 
nection with the preceding is made by the aid of the ambigu- 
ity of the word 7re:pafduevos, which means both “tried” and 
“tempted.” The temptations intended do not appear to be 
restricted to those involved in “trials.” 

13. undeis .. . Neyérw. Cf. wy elms, Ecclus. 5% ® 15%. 

metpatouevos, Evidently means (cf. vv. '4!-) temptation to 
sin, not merely external trial. See on wetpacpots, v. *, and 
cf. Tim. 69 eis meipacpov Kal maylda, The excuse shows that 
the writer is not thinking of astate of religious persecution, 
with the consequent temptation to complete renunciation of 
faith in Christ or in God, but rather of ordinary temptation. 
In the case supposed the person tempted either has yielded, or 
is on the point of yielding; he is called 0 mreupadpuevos, instead 
of 6 dwaptov, by a kind of euphemism. He excuses himself 
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by declaring that the temptation came from God. Paul in 
1 Cor. 10!8 makes a similar exhortation in curiously different 
form: ‘Do not excuse yourselves by thinking that your temp- 
tation is greater than man can bear.” 

Warning against this natural and common impulse of frail 
humanity is found clearly expressed in Ecclus. 15%-, wa elmys 
dre Ava kipiov aréotnv KTr.; cf. also the references to Philo 
given below. 


Prov. 193 &gpocbvyn avSebs AuUatvetat tas b300c abtod, toy dé Deby ai- 
Tatar tH xapdlg aitod, Hermas, Sim. vi, 3 aiti@vtae tov xbotoy, and 
similar passages, relate to complaints of misfortune, not to excuses for 
sin. 


That the idea was often expressed among Greeks of many 
periods is seen from the following instances: 


Homer, Odyss. i, 32-34 (Zeus speaks), 
® rbot, ofoy dy vu Oeods Bootol aitrdwytat. 
2& juéwy yde pact xdx’ Fumevar’ of 58 xat adrot 
cofow &racbaArtnow Sréeuopoyv &Aye’ Exoucty. 
Il. xix, 86-87, éym S’odx atctrds elut, 
GAR Leds xat wotox xat heoogoitts gorvdc. 

Euripides, Tro des, 914-1032, Orest. 285, Phen. 1612-14. 

Aéschines, Timarch. i, 190, wh yee otecbe, & "AOnvator, tag tHv &dtxy- 
pdtwy doxas dd Oediy, KAN’ oby dn’ &vVOomrwy dosAyelas ylyvecbat. 

Plato, Respub. 10, p. 617 E, aitia &howgvou~ Ded dvatttos, exactly ex- 
presses the idea, but seems irrelevant, because in the context the choice 
referred to is made by a pre-existent soul of a future condition of life; 
cf. also p. 619 C. 

Philo, Leg. alleg. ii, 19, Mang. p. 80, “When the mind has sinned and 
removed itself far from virtue, it lays the blame on divine causes (t& 8eia), 
attributing to God its own change (teom)”’; De fuga et inv. (De prof.), 
15, Mang. pp. 557 f.: “Of no secret, treacherous, and deliberate crime 
is it proper to say that it was done by the will of God (xat& @e6v), but 
they are done by our own will (x«@’ hugs aitotc). For in ourselves, 
as I have said, are the treasuries of evil, but with God the treasuries 
of good things only. Whoever, therefore, ‘flees for refuge,’ that is, 
whoever blames not himself but God for his sins, let him be punished. 
. .. A blemish almost or quite incurable is the affirmation that the 
deity is the cause of evil. . . . And what slander could be worse than 
to say that not with us but with God lies the origin of evil?’’ Cf. 
also Philo, Quod deter. pot. imsid. 32. 
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Terence, Eun. v, 2. 36, quid si hoc quispiam voluit deus ? 
Plaut. Awl. iv, 10. 7, deus impulsor mihi fuit. 
_ See L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 1882, i, pp. 230-240. 


The fact that this idea was so familiar helps to account 
for the attachment of vv. "8 to a passage (vv. *!) which 
deals with another sort of metpacuds. The substance of the 
passage is not original; the freshness consists in the way in 
which the thought is worked out. 


The suggestion of Pfleiderer (Das Urchristentum?, ii, p. 546) that this 
is polemic against the gnostics has as little foundation as the older ref- 
erences to Essenes, Pharisees, or Simon Magus. The quotations given 
above prove this. It would be easier (and not unnatural) to think of 
a Greek popular habit of thought and speech which had affected a 
Jewish community. The idea of being ‘‘ tempted,” which is the root 
of the whole passage, also shows that the self-excusing sinner whom 
James has in mind is no gnostic. 


amd. The preposition 47rd, which expresses a “looser and more 
remote” relation of agency is perhaps used here out of rever- 
ence. Cf. Lex. s.v. p. 59°, Lightfoot on Gal. 11; J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, pp. 102, 237. 


&nx6] & minn read 5x6, by an unnecessary emendation to a more 
usual phrase. 


ametpactos (class. amelpntos, amelpatos) can mean, when 
used of a person, (1) “‘untempted,” ‘“‘untemptable,” or (2) “un- 
versed,” “having no experience.” 

In favour of the meaning “untemptable” (E.V.) is the sharp 
verbal contrast then afforded to meepafer oddéva, 

Kax@v. On this good literary use of the genitive, see Winer, 
§ 30. 4; Blass, § 36. 11; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 74 
(“the poetical phraseology of the Attic period had come down 
into the market-place’’). 

14-15. The source of temptation is within the man; the 
process is from passion, through sin, to death. 

It is highly significant that James’s mind naturally turns for 
the true explanation of temptation not to the Jewish thought 
of Satan (cf. the explanation of the origin of sin in the Book of 
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Enoch 694#-), or of the “evil root,” but to a psychological 
analysis, strongly influenced by Greek conceptions of human 
nature. 

14. v7d ris id~as ériOupias. Belongs primarily with wrespa- 
Gerat, for otherwise the contrast of Oe0s and émvOupla is weak- 
ened; but it is, secondarily, the agent of the participles also. 

émOvyia, a word in itself applicable to any desire, whether in- 
nocent or wrong, is here used of desire for something forbidden, 
“lust” (E.V.) in the broader sense of that word. The source 
of temptation is desire, and lies within, not without, the man. 
There is no emphasis here, as in Ecclus. 15!*”, on free will; 
on the other hand, any conception of an outside, personified, 
Power, such as Paul employs in Rom. 7* % 1 17, is foreign to 
this passage. The conception is far simpler and more naive 
than either of these. 

On émiOupia, see Trench, Synonyms, § lxxxviii, and cf. 4}, 
abet 1.2 him. 3°, Lite 35. 


Ecclus. 18% f- 52, 4 Macc. 122 mod wsv ody tis Hdovic éotty ExrOuule ° 
peta S8& thy Hdoviv yaek, 4 Macc. 134 32 21, 4 6 2% 1,12 523, Tn these 
passages the word is used with various shades of meaning. Cf. Philo, 
Quod omn. prob. liber, 22 st piv yao [h bux] mode extOuytac érXabvetat 
H bg” HSovig SeAckGetar. On the significance of éxtOuyte in Philo’s sys- 
tem, see J. Drummond, Philo Judeus, 1888, ii, pp. 302-306, and note 
especially De concup. 1 f., M. pp. 348-350; De sacerd. honor. 3, M. p. 
235, where éxtOuute is vividly set forth as the source of sin. The 
background of James’s use is current popularised conceptions of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy. The Stoic discussion of the word in Stobeeus, ii, 7 
(Wachsmuth’s ed. pp. 87-91) is instructive in this respect. See also 
on Jas. 41%, 

There seems no sufficient reason for introducing the thought of the 
jezer ha-ra here, although the function is closely similar. See F. C. 
Porter, “The Yecer Hara,” in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies, 1902, 
pp. 91-158. 


é£erxcuevos Kal Sereafouevos, “when he is lured and en- 
ticed”’ (by it). 


These words were applied to the hunter or, especially, the fisherman, 
who “lures’’ his prey from its retreat (é&é)\xewv) and “entices” it 
(SeArc&Cetv) by bait (8éAeae) to his trap, hook, or net. The two words 
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thus merely refer to different aspects of the same process. They are a 
natural figure of speech for the solicitation of illicit desire, and the com- 
bination of one or both with éxOuuta or H8ovh is repeatedly found in 
Philo and in Greek writers. Cf. the sentence from Philo quoted above 
and the many illustrative passages given by Mayor and Hort; also 
2 Pet. 214 18, 

The language thus has its analogies outside of the O. T., in Greek 
writers. This figure is not necessarily connected with that which is 
worked out in v.15; and there is no evidence that the words é&Axéuevos 
xat deAcaléduevoc suggested in themselves the practises of the harlot, or 
that these are in mind in either verse. 


15. Illicit desire leads to sin, and sin causes death. 

eita introduces, with a change of figure, the practical result 
of the temptation arising from ému@uuia. When indulged (cf. 
4 Macc. 31-5) desire bears its natural fruit, first sin, then, ulti- 
mately, death. This follows (e?ra) the enticement of tempta- 
tion. 


For the metaphor (which is purely decorative), cf. Ps. 714 “5 t8od 
Gdtvncev dvoulav, cuvérkaBev movov, xat erexev a&dtxtav; Philo, De sacr. 
Abel. et Cain. 31, Justin Martyr, Dial. 100, p. 327 C. 


ovAAaBovoa TikTeL, 


Cf. Gen. 21? 383, etc. The two ideas have no independent signifi- 
cance in the figure. That the issue is due to a union with the will 
(Beyschlag) is not indicated as in the writer’s thought. Such psy- 
chological analysis is found in Philo, but is beyond the range of James ; 
and the idea, when developed carefully, proves inconsistent with this 
context, see Spitta, p. 37. There is no reason for thinking of Adam 
and Eve, in spite of Justin Martyr, Dial. p. 327 (other references in 
Schneckenburger and Spitta); nor of the devil as father (Spitta). 
But the quotations from Philo and Test. XII Patr. (e. g. Benj. 7) given 
by Spitta, ad loc., attest the frequent use of this figure to express similar 
ideas. 


dpaptiav, “Sin,” collectively and in general; “‘pravae ac- 
tiones et cogitationes.” Desire for what is forbidden tempts 
the man, and thus is the source of sin. Cf. Apoc. Mos. 19 
ériOupia yap éotw Kepary dons auaptias, 

% S€ dpaptia, Takes up auapriav; hence the article. 

atrotencoOeica, “when it has become complete, fully devel- 
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oped,” “has come to maturity.” The word (on which see Hort) 
is drawn from the figure of the successive generations, and it is 
not necessary to determine wherein in fact the complete ma- 
turity of sin consists; sin is “complete” when it is able to bring 
forth its inevitable baneful fruit, death. The “perfect work” 
(cf. v. *) of sin is death. 

arokvel, cf. v.8. The verb is frequently used of animals, 
hence appropriate here; otherwise it is a medical rather than 
a literary word. 


Neither droteActy nor &moxvety is a common Biblical word. é&o- 
tedety is found elsewhere only 1 Esd. 57%, 2 Macc. 153°, Lk. 1332; d&xoxvety 
only 4 Macc. 1517, Jas. 118, 


@avarov, Death as an objective state, brought upon man 
as the result of sin, and the opposite of blessed life with God 
(cf. v. 2 orépavov Cw7s, and 5%) and cf. Rom. 671!- 63 Ta yap 
oyoua THs awaptias Odvatos, 8°; Wisd. 12%-. Cf. Philo, De 
plant. Noe 9, M. p. 335. See also Mt. 71% 14, 

16-18. God, on the other hand, sends solely and consistently 
good gifts, as befits the relation of a father to his first-born. 

16. “7 wAavdobe. “Do not err,” “be not deceived.” As 
in 1 Cor. 6° 153, Gal. 67, used to introduce a pointed utterance. 
Cf. Ign. Phil. 3, Eph. 16, which may, however, be dependent 
on 1 Cor. 6°. 

On aded¢go/, which here is used to add to the emphasis, see 
note on v.-*, and cf. 2° 3™. 

17, maoa, “every.” 


Various commentators assign to m&écx here the meaning “only,” 
“nothing but” (see note‘on té&cay yaoky, v.2). But this is not neces- 
sary to the sense here, and is rendered almost, if not quite, impossible 
by the order of words na&cx d6at¢ &ya0h. m&¢ with the sense of “only” 
(Ger. Jauter) should stand next to the adjective to which it logically 
belongs, and usually stands directly before it. 


ddous, “gift,” either the act of giving or the thing given. 
Here the parallelism to 6®pnua makes the latter sense probable. 
Cf. Ecclus. 1117 26" 324%, The word is very common in Eccle- 
siasticus. 
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aya@y. On this word lies strong emphasis, in contrast to the 
evil mespacyds which 7 idéa émiOuula and not God brings to 
man. The omission of the writer to make the implied comple- 
mentary statement, that bad gifts do mot come from God, adds 
to the rhetorical effect. 

Sépnua, “present,” “donation,” “benefaction”; cf. Rom. 
516 A mainly poetical word. Not quite happily rendered by 
R.V. “boon.” 


For the difference between 8{3wyr and dSwe¢éouae with their cognates, 
see Mayor’s and Hort’s notes, together with the huge collection of 
material in Heisen, pp. 541-592. The latter series of words often has 
the idea of generous giving; but here in James there is no special dis- 
tinction intended, the repetition being solely for rhetorical effect, and 
very probably part of a poetical allusion or quotation. 


Téneov, cf. 1% 2% 32, “Perfect” in this case (note parallel 
to aya) excludes any element of evil in the gift. Cf. 3? 
tédevos avnp, Clem. Al. Ped. i, 6, p. 113 Tédelos Oy TérAELA 
xaptettas Snover, Philo, De sacr. Abel. et Cain. 14 Agus 5é 
ovdev atedes avT@ yapiterOar, BoP orACKANpoL Kab TavTeEreis 
ai Tov ayevntou Swpeal Tracat. 

That waod 68 | ots dyad | On Kai | wav 80 | pyud ré | refov 
makes an hexameter, the second syllable of Sdcis being length- 
ened under the ictus, may be an accident, although even so 
it might show a good ear for rhythm on the part of the 
writer. But the unusual and poetical word d#pnpa and the 
imperfect antithesis to vv.'%!5 make it more likely that we 
have here a quotation from an unknown source. 

dvaler, i. e. ovpavdber, cf. 31% 17, Jn. 35! 194, referring to that 
which is from God. 

So Philo, De somn. i, 26 Sud Tas 6uBpnOeicas dvobev Swpeds 
ayabos Kal rérevos €& apyfs éyéveto [sc. 6 Ioaak]. 


The thought that God is the source only of good, here clearly ex- 
pressed, is found in Greek writers (see quotations in Mayor’, pp. 56f., 
and Schneckenburger, p. 30), as well as in Philo, e. g. De decem orac. 33 
Beds jy, ed0d>¢ 8& xbotocg d&yabdc, udvwy Zyabdy attioc, xaxod 8 vbdevdc, 
De prof. 15, De confus. ling. 36 (see other quotations in Mayor and 
Schneckenburger). 
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It was evidently a familiar commonplace of Jewish thought, cf. Tob. 
49 adtds 6 xbetog SlSwor mévra tae &yaOk, also Beresh. r. 51. 5 dixit 
R. Chanina: non est res mala descendens desuper; Sanhedrin 59. 2. 


kataBaivoyv expands dvGev, and so explains why the gifts 
are “good” and “perfect.” For similar phrases lagging after 
the first statement, cf. v.14 38 41% This gives better force to 
each word than to connect éoTi with cataBaivor. 


Hort (following Thos. Erskine, The Unconditional Freedom of the Gos- 
pel, 1820, pp. 239 ff.) advocates the translation: “Every giving is good 
and every gift perfect from above (or from its first source), descending,” 
etc. This assumes that Séct¢ and sHenue contain in themselves the 
idea of a divine gift, and in order to make &vwey fit the sentence re- 
quires for it the meaning “from their source,” “by reason of their 
origin,” which it can hardly have. It produces, however, the sense re- 
quired by the context, and if the words were to be regarded as forming 
a complete sentence, it would be hard to give them any other trans- 
lation than this. Ifthey are a quotation, the original application would 
probably have been in the direction of the Greek proverb Sépov 8’ 6 te 
36 tts éxatver and the Latin noli equi dentes inspicere donati (Jerome, 
Praef. comm. in Ephes.), “Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth’’; see 
H. Fischer, in Philologus, 1891, pp. 377-379- 


amd TOU TaTpos TOV PoTwY, i. e. God, here described as the 
creator of the heavenly bodies (cf. Ps. 1367 T@ TroujcavTt POTa 
peyara move, Jer. 423 éméBreWa .. . els Tov ovpaver, Kal ovK 
qv Ta POta avtov), and thus as the ultimate source of all 
light and of all blessing, cf. Ps. 36° €v T@ hori cov dyopueda 
pas. 

This designation and the developed figure which follows, in 
which God as the Sun of Righteousness (cf. Mal. 4?) is con- 
trasted with the physical sun, seem to be suggested by the 
thought of the good gifts which descend from the heavens, at 
once the abode of God and the location of the sun. That it 
was natural to a Jew is shown by the benediction before Shema: 
“Blessed be the Lord our God who hath formed the lights.” 
Perhaps it hints at the thought of God’s nature as light. No 
astrological allusion is to be found here. 

For matnp in this sense, cf. Job 3828 (veTod mraTHp and the 
whole verse), and note Philo’s constant use of 0 maTnp Tov 
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ddev in sense of “the Creator.” Cf. Apocalypse of Moses, 36 
(as read in Ceriani, Monwmenta sacra et profana, v, 1) év@muov 
Tod dotos THY Sov, TOU TaTpds THY PoTav; Testament of 
Abraham (ed. M. R. James, 1892), Recension B, c. 7, maTnp 
tod dwres ; Ephraem Syr. Opera, v, col. 489 (see above, p. 96). 


Philo’s lofty thought of God as “archetypal Splendor”’ is mainly in- 
teresting here as showing the total absence from the mind of James of 
such metaphysical speculation, although he sees the ideal and poetical 
aspects of light. See Philo, De cherub. 28 (M.i, p. 156), De somn. i, 13 
(M. i, p. 632), quoted by Hort. 


map ®. For apa c. dat. used in the mention of an attribute, 
of. Job 1218, Eph. 6°, Rom. 94, etc. Cf. also rapa T@ Oe@, Mk. 
ro”’, Mt. 196, Lk. 1827, Rom. 2", Eph. 69; so Gen. 18" (Cod. 
A). Perhaps the indirectness of statement is due to a certain 
“instinct of reverence” (Hort), cf. 7rd, v.13. 

The affirmation is that to send good gifts belongs to God’s 
unvarying nature. In this he is unlike the sun, which sends 
now the full light of noon, now the dimness of twilight, and 
which at night sends no light at all. God’s light ever shines; 
from him proceeds no turning shadow. So 1 Jn. 1° 6 Oeds has 
éotly Kal cKxotia ov« éotw év adT@ ovdepula, 


Closely similar are Is. 601% 2° xat odx gotat cot Ett 6 HAtos els gts Hugouc, 
0038 dvatoA} aeAhvns puttet cor tiv vonta, KAA’ Eotae cor xletos gis atid- 
viov, xat 6 Oedg 86Ez cov. 00 yup Sbcetat 6 HAtds oot, xab A ceAHvy coe 
ovx éxAeter” Zotar y&e xberés cor gic aidyvov, Wisd. 729! qwrt cuvxort- 
vougyy eletoxetat mootéea%’ toto wey yao Stadéyetae wE, coptas SE odx 
dyticxber xanta. 

For the contrast between God and the heavens, the moon, and the 
stars, cf. Job 151° 255!-. See also Enoch 418, “For the sun changes oft 
for a blessing or a curse’; Ecclus. 17%! tt gwtetvétepov HAlou; xat 
toto éxAetnet. Cf. Epictetus, Diss. i, 14%, where the limitation of 
the sun, which is not able to illuminate the space where the shadow of 
the earth falls, is contrasted with the power of God (6 xat tov HAtov 
abtoy nerornxms xat meothyuy). 

The comparison of God with the sun is a natural one under any 
monotheistic conception. See Mayor’s or Schneckenburger’s references 
to Philo and Plato, also 1 Jn. 15 with Westcott’s note. 

For the idea of the immutability of God, cf. Mal. 3° d:6tt éym> xbetosg 
6 Gedg Suey xal odx HAAolwuat, Heb. 718-18, Philo, Leg. all. ii, 9; ii, 22 
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mkvta te Aha toémetat, wovoo d& aitds drpenté> éott, and passages 
in Mayor’, p. 61. Cf. Clem. Al. Sirom. i, 24, p. 418 tb Eotbs xat wdviwov 
Tod Oeod xat td Atpemtov adtod Hs nal doxnuUdttotoOY. 


ovx vt] SP minn have substituted the weaker and more familiar 
00x Zotty. 


mapadrayy, “variation.” This does not seem to be an astro- 
nomical terminus technicus, although in general senses (e. g. of 
the ‘‘variation”’ in the length of the day and in the daily course 
of the sun through the heavens; cf. references in Mayor’, p. 60, 
and Gebser, Brief des Jacobus, p. 83) it is used by astronomers, 
and its resemblance to the term 7rapa\dakis, “parallax,” gives 
it a quasi-astronomical sound. The contrast intended is mainly 
with the sun and moon, as being the most important and most 
changeable ara. 

mapadrayi i) TpoTAS amooKiacua, 

This is the reading of all printed editions of the N. T.; with 
this reading tpomhs amooklacua would mean “shadow that is 
cast by turning” (R.V.). The reading is, however, probably 
wrong (see textual note below), and for the last three words 
should be substituted % tpomis amocKxidcpatos, the whole 
phrase meaning: ‘with whom is none of the variation that 
belongs to (‘consists in,’ ‘is observed in’) the turning of the 
shadow.” ‘The general sense is the same as with the usual 
reading. 


4 teonys amocxtkouatos] BS*Pap. oxyrhynch. 1229. 

4) tpom) arooxtkouatoc] 614 1108 ff (vel modicum obumbrationis) boh 
(nor a form of a shadow which passed). 

} toonhs &nooxtacuc] S°ACKLP minn vg (vicissitudinis obumbratio) 
Jer (adv. J0v. i, 39 conversionis obumbraculum) Aug (momenti obumbratio). 

4 toom) } tepoths &nooxtacue 876 1518. 

anooxlacua 4 maoadkray?) 7} teow sah. 

Editors appear all to have read 4 (instead of 4), and have conse- 
quently been unable to find any meaning in the phrase as found in 
*B and recently (1914) confirmed by the discovery of the papyrus 
fragment (fourth century) published in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, x, 
no. 1229. They have, therefore, been driven to adopt the reading of 
S°ACKLP minn. Hort discusses the passage in “ Introduction,” pp. 
217 f., as follows: 

“The only quite trustworthy evidence from internal character for 
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derivation from a common proximate original consists in the presence 
of such erroneous identical readings as are evidently due to mere care- 
lessness or caprice of individual scribes, and could not easily have escaped 
correction in passing through two or three transcriptions... & and B 
have in common but one such reading” [viz. the one in Jas. 117 here 
under discussion]. 

In order to account for the origin of this reading of 8B, which he as- 
sumed to be obviously false, Hort made the following ingenious sugges- 
tions: (1) that dxocxtacu« was incorporated with a following adtéc 
(actually found in one minuscule) ; or (2) that it was assimilated to the 
preceding genitive toonijs; or (3) that d&xo- became mentally separated 
from -coxtacya, and that the supposed solecism was then corrected; 
or (4) that both the competing readings represent corruptions of an 
original énocxtacy.6s not found in any Ms. (see “ Introduction,” p. 218, 
and Mayor, textual apparatus to the passage). 

Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 138, in part following Est, Commentarius 
in epistolam Jacobi, 1631, thinks that the modicum of ff and the 
momenti of Augustine imply porn, dorjs, “turn of the scale,” and that 
one or the other of these represents the original Greek. But neither 
gorq nor gorhs makes good sense, and although (cf. Is. 4015) a “little 
thing”? may cause a “turn of the scale,” the Latin word modicum is 
not anatural translation for the Greek orm. Hence modicum obumbra- 
tionis is probably only a loose and general translation of toon} &ro- 
oxtcéoy.atos, in which the specific meaning of teory is neglected. On the 
other hand, momenti would indeed be an exact rendering of gorjjs, but, 
in the sense of “movement,” it is equally apt as a translation of teonijs.* 
Accordingly, the Latin versions merely show that Jerome and Augus- 
tine had the reading of S°AC, while ff represents a different text, 
identical with that of 614 1108 boh. 

The genitive dnocxtdcy.atos in 614 1108 ff boh gives important partial 
support to the text of BX* pap, and makes it unlikely that the read- 
ing of these latter is due to an accidental error in a proximate com- 
mon ancestor. 

In fact, the reading of B&* pap n teonns a&rooxtacuatos makes ex- 
cellent sense, if only 1 is taken as the article on which teorfhs depends, 
the meaning being that given above (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, Grammatik d. 
griech. Sprache, ii, § 464.3). The resulting phrase is apt and not with- 
out beauty, but the accumulation of long words makes it heavy, and 
it was broken up by taking n as meaning “or’’ and dropping the geni- 
tive termination from one or the other of the two nouns.t 


* Possibly modicum has been substituted for an original translation, momentum, “move- 
ment.” ‘This latter word may well have been misunderstood in the sense of “a little,” “a 
particle”; and in that case modicum would be a correct and unambiguous synonym. 

+ Asimilar misreading is found in the repeated quotation by Augustine of Rom. 7! auaprw- 
Ads 7) duapria in the translation aut peccatum ; so e.g. Ep. 82, § 20 (Vienna ed. vol. xxxiv, p. 


372.5), Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum, i, 14. See C. H. Turner in JTS, xii, p. 275. 
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It thus appears that the textual facts here do not indicate any close 
relation between B and WN, but only that in this instance both are free 
from a process of emendation which, in one or the other direction, has 
affected all other witnesses except the papyrus. Thereading of NSAC 
and that of 614 1108 are two independent corrections of the original as 
found in BN* pap. 

Both 614 and rro8 belong to von Soden’s group Is. To the same 
group seems to belong also 876 (8s), which, according to Scrivener, 
reads xapadAxy} 9} toox) 9} teoxhs a&xooxizcue. This is a conflation 
due to an unsuccessful attempt at conformation of one type of text to 
another; it is also found in r5r8. 

876, 1518, 1765, and 2138 have at the close of the verse a gloss od8$ 
péxet dxovolas twvd¢ SroBoAy dxooxtkcuatos, “not even the least suspicion 
of a shadow.” Von Soden’s hypothesis (p. 1862) that the reading of 
BN* was a trace of this gloss was unlikely in itself and is now seen to 
be unnecessary. The gloss itself has arisen from the comment of “(Ec- 
umenius”: cd 38 “coos d&xooxlacna,” dytt tod, od88 péxors Sxovolas 
civds OxoBoAy. 


tpown, “turning,” “change,” is another semi-astronomical 
word. It is used technically for the solstice (hence English, 
“tropic”), so Deut. 33! tov tpora@v, Wisd. 7!° tporay 
a@AXayas, see Sophocles, Greek Lex. s.v. for many examples; 
but it is also applied to other movements of the heavenly 
bodies, so perhaps Job 38°* éwioraca: S€ tpomrds odpavod, cf. 
references in L. and S. s. v., especially Plato, Tim. 11, p. 39 D. 

The word is also used in the sense of change in general, and 
with reference to human fickleness and frailty; see Philo, Leg. 
all. ii, 9; De sacr. Abel. et Cain. 37, and references given at 
length by Mayor, p. 61. These various meanings make pos- 
sible the figurative use here, in which there is allusion to both 
senses. To exclude altogether the astronomical allusion, as 
some do, unduly weakens the passage and overlooks the sug- 
gestions of 6 raT)p Tay PwoTwv, TapadrAayy, and arocKkiacua, 
but it is impossible to fix the meaning as a direct reference 
to any particular celestial phenomena, and there is nowhere 
any indication of contact with astrological language. The 
heavenly bodies are all, to popular notion, subject to change 
which affects their property of casting light on the earth. 


Spitta thinks that teor) refers to the return of the sun (and other 
luminaries) by way of the north to their place of rising in the east, 
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after they have set in the west, and adduces Enoch 41 and 72°, 28, 
The general sense need not exclude these movements of the sun and 
- other heavenly bodies, but there is no evidence of a technical use of 
teem which would permit it to be understood in this sense without 
explanatory context. The same is true in even greater measure of 
Spitta’s interpretation of nmapaAkdayh as the regular seasonal variation 
to north and south in the rising and setting of the sun and other bodies. 


atrocklacpua, “shadow.” 


The word is found only here and in Christian writers. dnooxndto 
means to “cast a shadow,” dxocxlacua therefore (like oxfacya, Diod. 
Plut.) is either the “shadow cast” or the “act of casting a shadow.” 

Beyschlag, following Huther, wrongly insists that dooxtacua means 
“the state of being overshadowed” (“das Beschattetwerden’’), and so 
interprets it of a shadow cast on God. For discussion of nouns in -ya, 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 255 ff.; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 
255 f- 

There is no thought here of a sun-dial. The word for shadow on a 
dial is dxocxzcy.4cs, and even that word requires a context to define it 
in that meaning. 

The explanation (of the ordinary text) given by late Greek commen- 
tators and lexicographers, “not a trace of turning,” “not a shadow of 
fickleness’”? (“CEcumenius,” Hesychius, Suidas, see the citations in 
Gebser, p. 86), and A.V. “neither shadow of turning,” is unlikely, even 
if the text were sound, because in that sense ox:é, and not the heavy 
and explicit compound dxosxlacuz, would be expected. The differ- 
ence may be imperfectly suggested in English by comparing the words 
“shadow” and “shadowing.” Moreover, in a comparison with the 
sun, &xocxlacua can hardly have been used without some thought of 
its proper meaning. 


18. In contrast with the mistaken idea that God sends temp- 
tation is his actual treatment of us, making us sons, and giving 
us the highest place among his creatures. He is more to us than 
a consistent benefactor; he is a devoted father, and as such 
cannot tempt us to evil. 

Bovrness, “deliberately,” and thus showing his real atti- 
tude and set purpose. On the specific meaning of PovAopas 
(“volition guided by choice and purpose”) in contrast to 0éAw, 
see Hort on this verse, and Lex. s. v. 9€Aw, with references. 


Bede, Calvin, Grotius, etc. take this as marking a contrast to human 
merit; but this is as far as possible from the context. 
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drexinoev mas, refers either to mankind or to the Chris- 
tians. 


A specific reference to the Jews is sometimes found here, and can be 
supported by Jer. 23, by Philo, De const. princ. 6 (ii, p. 366), where 
Israel is called éxapyh, and by Adyoy (but v. 1. Aéyouc) dAnfetac as a 
description of the Law in Test. XII Patr. Gad 31. But nothing in the 
context suggests this reference, and for the idea of God as becoming the 
father of Israel by means of the Law no parallel is adduced. 


The reference to Christians is entirely possible and makes a 
better connection with v.19. In that case amexvnoeyr refers to 
the new birth; Adyos adnPetas is the Gospel (cf. Odes of Sol- 
omon 8°); and x7toparwy refers to all creation, but with par- 
ticular thought of men. The associations of avayévynow with 
Greek religious ideas do not seem to be implied here. 


If jas is taken to refer to Christians, it must be understood of be- 
lievers in general, not of the first generation only (Huther) or of Jewish 
Christians (Beyschlag). 


The objections brought against this view are (1) that the 
context (vv. #17) has discussed the subject from general points 
of view, with no reference to Christians as distinct from others ; 
(2) that for the Gospel 6 Aéyos THs adn Oelas, with the article, 
would be expected (cf. Eph. 113, Col. 15, 2 Tim. 21°; note, ina 
different sense, Adyos aAnGelas, Ps. 11943, 2 Cor. 6’); (3) that 
instead of xTicuatwv some word expressly denoting “men” 
would have been expected. These objections do not seem 
conclusive. 

The other view, urged by Spitta and especially Hort, takes 
nuas of mankind, begotten by God’s word to be supreme among 
created things, cf. Ecclus. 1514. The objection which seems de- 
cisive against this is that the figure of begetting was not used for 
creation (Gen. 1% does not cover this), whereas it came early 
into use with reference to the Christians, who deemed them- 
selves ‘‘sons of God.” 


The idea of a divine begetting and of the entrance into Christian life 
as a new birth has its roots in Greek not in Jewish thought. So Clem. 
Alex. Strom. v, 2 (p. 653 Potter) xat mapa totic BapB&pors gtAoadgots td 
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xatynxyjocal te xat qutica dvayevvijoat A¢yetat. See W. Bauer’s note 
on Jn. 3% in Lietzmann, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament; A. Diete- 
rich, Hine Mithras-liturgie*, 1910, pp. 134-155, 157.7. On the verb 
; &xextyoev (no parallel in N. T.), see R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, 1910, p. 114. Cf. Jn. 113 3%8, r Jn. 229 39 47 8 
si 4, x Pet. 13. 28 (cf. Hort’s note on x Pet. 13), Tit. 35. 


Ady adAnGeias. The knowledge of God’s truth and will 
makes us his sons (cf. vv. 7! 2% 3); the “word of truth” is for 
James mainly the Law (v. 2°), which means the Jewish law as 
understood by Christians. In 2 Cor. 67, Col. 15, Eph. 14, and 
perhaps 2 Tim. 2!° it is the gospel of salvation. 


There is no connection between this verse and Philo’s figure, often 
repeated in one and another form, of the generative word of God (cf. 
Leg. alleg. iti, 51, 6 omeopatinds xar yevyntixds tHv xadev Adyo> 6e06c, 
and references in Spitta, pp. 45 f.); the idea is utterly different. 


arapyny tia, “a kind of first-fruits”; Twa indicates a fig- 
urative expression, cf. Winer-Schm. § 26. 1. a. 


The “‘first-fruits,” both of the body and of the field, were sacred, and 
were often offered to God. See EB, “Firstborn,” HDB, “First-fruits,” 
Schiirer, GJV, § 24, II. 

The figure is found with reference to Israel in Jer. 23 (doy) yevqudtwov 
adtod), Philo, De const. princ. 6 (816tt tod cbuxavtos dvOowmnwv yévous 
aneveunin ofk tig amaoyh tH nwomnth xat mete), and to the Chris- 
tians in 2 Thess. 21% (Codd. BFG, etc.) and Rev. 144. But the figure 
does not seem very common in Jewish thought. With Greek writers 
the word is more frequent in a figurative sense, see L. and S. and the 
Scholiast on Eur. Or. 96 quoted in Lew. s. v., which says that &naoyh 
‘was used not merely of that which was first in order but of that which 
was first in honor.” 


KTiopatov, cf. 1 Tim. 44 (Rev. 51% 8°); not used elsewhere in 
N. T., cf. Wisd. 13%. In O. T. found only in Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, 3 Maccabees; not used in this sense in secular writers, 
and to be associated with the Jewish use of «riGw and its de- 
rivatives. 


Von Soden, misled by his failure to see any adequate connection of 
thought for v.18, wished to take xttoudtwy of God’s new creation (cf. 
2 Cor. 517 xatvh xtlotc, Gal. 615, Eph. 21° 424), within which these par- 
ticular Christians addressed are distinguished by reason of their sub- 
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jection to fiery trials. But (1) this does not suit d&mexbyoev, which 
must at least refer to all Christians; (2) it would require some clearer 
indication of the restriction, since the idea is not a common one; 
and (3) while suited to vv. 41, it is inappropriate at this point in the 
chapter. 


19-27. Let your aim be not speech, but attentive hearing ; not 
hearing only, but doing; not empty worship, but good deeds. 

The thought here turns to the need of reality and sincerity 
in religious instruction and public worship (1!°-2”). 

19-21. To hear is better than to speak; listen to the Word. 


19. torte] BS°AC minn ff vg boh syrhel.me, 
totw] S*. 
tote 84] A boh™s, 
ote] KLP minnvler syrpesh hel.txt, 
om] minn. 


Zotw 5¢] BSCP* minn ff vg boh. 
xat Zotw] A 33. 
Zocw] KLP? minnpler syrpesh-hel, 
The Antiochian reading (ote . . . tw) is a characteristic emen- 
dation. 


iote, “know this.” The address &deAgo/ pou shows that 
this belongs in the paragraph with the following. The sense 
alone would perhaps suggest that tore is probably indicative 
(so R.V.), not imperative (A.V.); but the analogy of opare, 
péuvnoo, and similar rhetorical appeals in the Greek diatribes 
(Bultmann, Sil der paulin. Predigt, p. 32) leads to the opposite 
conclusion. 


For this view it may also be urged that Jas. 44 has otdate as the in- 
dicative. ‘ote is the sole form of the imperative, and the more literary 
form of the indicative. Note toact in Acts 264; Heb. 1217 has tote 
(probably indicative), 10% ofSauev; Eph. 55 tote is probably indica- 
tive. 


mas avOpw7ros, not limited to teachers, but cf. 33%. 

TANS Els TO AKOVoAL, 

In view of the reference to the Word in vv. 22 (note 6), 
it is likely that tayds eis Td dxodcat relates primarily to the 
hearing of the Word, and not merely to social intercourse gen- 
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erally. The same phrase is found in Pirke Aboth, v, 18, of the 
trait of the good pupil, who is “quick to hear and slow to for- 
get.” Cf. Gal. 42. 

eis Td. This can be justified in Greek as a development of 
the meaning “with reference to,” cf. Lk. 12%, Rom. 161%, Dio 
Chrys. Or. 32, p. 361 A éy@ O€ waArov adv duds eryvovy Bpadd 
pev POeyyopevous éyxpatas O& cvyavtas+ ylvou mpos dpynv 
Hy Taxvs adrrAAd Bpadds, but it is not attested as. common in 
ordinary secular Greek. Cf. e.g. Pirke Aboth, v, 18, MN! 
yinw5, “quick to hear,” pnw nwp, “slow to hear,” Aboth 
R. Nathan, 1, “be slow to judge.” 

aKkodcat, NarHoat, opyny. 

Ecclus. 5% yivou tayds év axpodce cov Kal év paxpoOupia 
pléyyou amcxpiow is the closest parallel to this verse among 
the many precepts of the Wisdom-literature which relate to con- 
trol of speech and restraint of anger. Cf. Ecclus. 5, Prov. 1019 
(and Toy’s note) 13% 15! 1632 1728 29”, Eccles. 79 98 See be- 
low on 31, Cf. Pirke Aboth, ii, 14, “Be not easily provoked,” 
also v, 17, and note Mt. 5”. 


The interpretation of éeyq given by Bengel (ut nil loquatur contra 
deum nec sinistre de deo), followed by Gebser, Calvin, Spitta, who 
take the anger as impatience against God, has little to commend it. 
On the other hand, Beyschlag’s interpretation of éeyf as “passionate 
disposition (leidenschaftliche Gemiithsverfassung)”’ of every kind, show- 
ing itself in murmurings against God and in fanaticism, as well as in 
quarrels, goes too far. The writer is thinking of what men ordinarily 
know as anger, against whomsoever directed. Its opposite is good 
temper and self-restraint. 


20. épya&erat, more naturally taken to mean “do,” “practise,” 
than in the rarer sense, “effect,” “produce,” “bring about,” 
which properly belongs to xatepydfouat (cf. v.*). Hence 
Sixacocvvny is to be taken as equivalent to 7d déaov, “right- 
eous action” (cf. 29 duapriay épydfecGe). Cf. Acts 10%, Heb. 
1138, Ps, 15? épyafdpevos Sixacoctvyny, and the common O. T. 
phrase trovety THY Sixatootvny, e. g. Gen. 18'°. The opposite 
of epydleoOat Sixaoctyny is épyalerOar auaptiav, 2°, Sixat- 
oovvnv Geod then means “righteousness which God approves” 
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(cf. Mt. 633, 4 Macc. 10"), and the phrase is here due to the 
contrast with dpyi) avdpds. 

The whole sentence means: ‘Wrath doeth not righteous- 
ness,” 7. e. “Out of wrath righteous action does not spring.” 
It is doubtless intended as a warning against wrong use of the 
doctrine that anger is sometimes valuable as an engine of 
righteousness. 


Another interpretation, however, gives to éoydé&Cetat the rarer sense 
“effect,” “produce” (cf. 2 Cor. 7!°), and refers the phrase “produce 
righteousness” to the effect of the teacher’s anger on a pupil, cf. Zahn, 
Einleitung, i, § 4, note 2. 

odx éoyatetat] BRAC? minn. 
od xatepy&Cetat] CKLP minnpler, 

External attestation, possibility of conformation to 1%, and transcrip- 
tional tendency to strengthen the verb decide for épyd&etat. xatep- 
yéCetat may have been intended to have the sense “produce.” 


21. S.d, “acting on this principle.” An exhortation to a 
meek and receptive spirit. The emphatic word is mpatrntt. 

amroGéuevor, “stripping off.” For the same collocation, 61d 
amoéuevot used to introduce an exhortation, see Eph. 4%. 
Cf. also 1 Pet. 2! amroQéuevor, with Hort’s note, Rom. 13}, 
Eph. 4?2 #-, Col. 3°54, Clem. Rom. 13, Ps.-Clem. Epistle to 
James, 11. 


The word is used of clothes, but also of the removal of dirt from the 
body (cf. 1 Pet. 3% oxpxb¢ d&xé8ecrs Sbnou), and very commonly in 
Greek writers of the rejection of a mental or moral quality. For 
quotations from early Christian writers, see Mayor’, p. 66. 


purrapiay, “filthiness” (cf. 2%), probably carrying out the 
figure of clothes. Evil habits and propensities in general seem 
to be meant. 

purrapiav is complete in itself and does not need to be con- 
nected with xaxias. The force of wdoav, however, probably 
continues to 7repiocetav, which would otherwise have the article. 


For O. T. use of the figure of dirty clothes, ¢f. Zech. 34. Derivatives 
of 6br0¢ are used in Philo (e. g. De mut. nom. 21) and in Greek writers 
to denote moral defilement (see references in Mayor). 
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mepicceiay kaxlas, “excrescent wickedness,” “superfluity of 
naughtiness” (A.V.), of. Rom. 5!" tay tTepiocelav THS YyapiTos. 
kaktas is genitive of apposition, and the phrase calls attention 
to the fact that wickedness is in reality an excrescence on char- 
acter, not a normal part of it. Cf. Philo, De somn. ii, 9, where 
he uses the figure of pruning off sprouts, ka@azep yap Tois 
Sévdpecw éemipvovta BraoTar tepicoal KTr.; De sacr. 9 TAS 
TepiTTas pvoels TOV HyE“oUKod, As at aueTpor TOV Talay éo- 
mTepav Te Kal cvvnvencay opal Kal o KaKds r~ruxAs yewpryos 
eputevoey, adpootyy, weTa oTrovdns amroxe/pacGe and the figure 
of pruning used in Jn. 152. 

This is more forcible than to take the phrase to mean merely “abun- 
dance of evil,” z. e. “the abounding evil,” “the great amount of evil,” 
which we find in our hearts, cf. 2 Cor. 82, Lk. 64%. Still less natural is 
the interpretation of some who make megtcoete equivalent to meptc- 
ceuya, “remainder” (cf. Mk. 88), z. e. from the past life.* For other 
unacceptable interpretations, see Mayor and Beyschlag. 

The fact that the Aramaic ni seems to be used to mean both “be 
foul” and “be abundant,” as well as “ sin,” is probably of merely curi- 
ous interest. See Buxtorf, Lexicon, cols. 1549-1550. More significant 
is the use of buxaela in the sense of sordid meanness by Teles (ed. 
Hense’, pp. 33, 37) and Plutarch, De adul. et amico, 10. ; 


kaxias, ‘‘naughtiness” (A.V.), “wickedness” (R.V.). This 
more general meaning (cf. pumapiav) is better here than the 
special sense of “malice,” which is not rendered appropriate to 
the context even by 6py7, and is not the natural opposite of 
mpavtns; cf. Acts 8%. See, however, Lightfoot on Col. 38, 
Trench, Synonyms, § xi. 

év mpavrntt, “‘meekness,” “docility.”” The contrast is with 
opyy rather than Kaxias. Cf. 31%. Calvin: significat modes- 
tiam et facilitatem mentis ad discendum compositae. ‘This is the 
centre of the whole disposition recommended in vv.1**. Cf. 
Ecclus. 3!7 48 10% 454 (é€v paints in each case). 

Cf. Lightfoot on Col. 3”, Trench, Synonyms, § xlii; Heisen, 
Novae hypotheses, p. 637, gives some good Greek definitions of 
meekness. 


* The emendator whose hand appears so often in A 33 seems to have substituted meptocevya 
in his text (so A 33 442). 
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dé£ace, Jer. 9”, Prov. 13 2! 4%, Ecclus. 5116. 

This seems to refer (like dé€acOac eis tHv Kapdiay cov in 
Deut. 30!), not to the mere initial acceptance of the gospel, 
preached and heard, but (cf. €ugvrov) to attention to the knowl- 
edge of God’s will, cf. Mt. 1114, 1 Cor. 214. The Christian’s 
ideal should not be much talking (which leads to angry strife) 
but meek and docile listening to the voice of God. There lies 
the way to salvation. 

Tov éudutov Asyov, &uutos, from éupvery, “implant,” may 
mean “implanted” (R.V.), “innate” (Wisd. 12”), “intrinsic,” 
“deep-rooted.” 


Zuoutos often means the “natural’’—in contrast to the “taught” 
(Plato, Eryx, 398 C didaxcdy 4 deeth 4 Zuqutov), to the “extraneous” 
(Herod. ix, 94 %uoutoy paverxdy elye, 7. e. “as a power arising within 
himself”), or to the “acquired” (Justin Martyr, Apol. ii, 8 8& td 
Zugutoy mavtl yéver dvOemnwy oméoua tod Adyou); it also means the 
“deep-rooted,”’ in contrast to the “superficial” (Polyb. ii, 45 8& thy 
Zugutoy &dtxtay xat rrcovettay pbovycavtss). But, since the “implanted” 
or “inherent” is not necessarily innate, 4uoutog can be used of that 
which has been in fact bestowed, provided it is thought of as deeply 
rooted within the man. 

On the other hand, the rendering “engrafted” (A.V.), which has been 
recommended to many by the connection with dé€ac@e, is unsuitable 
because it directly expresses the idea of “foreign,” “‘applied from with- 
out,” “not a natural growth,” a meaning for which a derivative of 
Zuqutedery, “engraft,” would be required. 


In the present context the sense “innate” is made inappro- 
priate by SéacGe, by Tov Suvapevov xTr., and by the absence 
of any special indication of this meaning. éuuTos seems to 
be used here to describe the “‘word” as one which has entered 
into union with the nature and heart of man, ‘“‘the word deeply 
rooted within you.” The attribute adds a certain solemnity 
and intensity to the appeal. 

Cf. Ep. Barnab. 12 otras éudutov tis Swpeds mvevpatiKns 
xdpw eirAnpate, “TI rejoice . . . at your blessed and glorious 
spirits; so deeply rooted within is the grace of the spiritual 
gift that ye have received,” 99 oidev 0 THY EuduTov Swpedv 
THS SiaOHens avtod Oduevos év huiv, Pseudo-Ign. Eph. 17 Sa th 
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éudutov 7d mept Geod mapa Xpiocrod AaBdvtes KpitHjpiov eis 
ayvoway KaTtaTrimTopeEy, 

» The éugutos Adyos itself is called in v. 2° vdmos téAevos, and 
in vv.” f- is described as something to be done. It seems to 
mean the sum of present knowledge of God’s will. It is in- 
wrought into a man’s nature and speaks from within, but this 
does not exclude that it should also exist for man’s use in written 
or traditional form, whether in the law of Moses or in the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. In v. *5, as was natural for a Jew, the writer 
seems to have turned in his thought to the external expression 
in the law. 

Cf. 4 Ezra 91, “For, behold, I sow my law in you, and it shall 
bring forth fruit in you, and ye shall be glorified in it for ever”’ ; 
4 Ezra 88, Deut. 3014 (v. 14, “But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it’’). 


There is probably no allusion to the parable of the sower; yet cf. 
Mk. 4”, Lk. 813, 

The interpretation here given is substantially the one most common 
in modern commentaries. Similarly ‘“Gicumenius” takes the whole 
phrase as referring to conscience, &gutoy Adyov xaAst thy Staxortindy tod 

| BeAtlovos xal tod yelpovoc, xa’ & xat Aoyixol gouév nat xarobucba. 

Hort’s note gives valuable material, and Heisen, Novae hypotheses, 
pp. 640-699, has collected a great number of more or less apposite quo- 
tations, and fully presented the older history of the exegesis. Calvin, 
De Wette, and others take gugutov as proleptic, “Receive the word 
and let it become firmly planted” (Calvin: ita suscipite ut vere insera- 
tur); but the attributive position seems hardly to admit this. 


The ancient versions translate as follows: 
Bohairic, “newly implanted.” 
Syriac, Peshitto, “received in our nature.” 


Latin, 
Cod. Corb. (ff) genitum. 
Cod. Bob. (s) insitum. 
Vulgate insitum. 


The Latin insitus means “implanted” or “engrafted” or “innate”; 
see the instructive examples from Cicero and other writers in Harpers’ 
Latin Dictionary. 

The history of the English translation has been as follows: 

Wiclif, 1380, “insent or joyned”’; 1388, “that is planted.” 
Tyndale, 1526, “that is grafted in you.” 
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Great Bible, 1539, “‘that is graffed in you.” 
Geneva, 1557, ‘that is graffed in you.”, 
Rheims, 1582, “engrafted.” 

A.V. 1611, “engrafted.” 

R.V. 1881, “implanted,” mg. “inborn.” 


caoat, Cf. 2! 412 5%, Rom. 11% ov yap ématoytvopar TO 
evayyéduov, Sivaws yap Oeod éotly eis cwtnpiav, Acts 20%. 

Tas Wuyas tuov. Cf. 5%, 1 Pet. 19 cwrnplay Yvyov, Heb. 
10% els mepuro(now Wuyjs, Ep. Barnab. 19% medeTa@v els TO 
choca Puyny TH ACY. 


Evidently, when this was written, not merely the idea of salvation 
but the phrase “salvation of the soul” was fully current. 


22-25. But hearing only, without doing, is valueless. 

Cf. 2!4-26, “Faith without works is valueless”; 31%, “Wisdom 
which does not issue in peace is of the earth.” 

22. yiveoOe. yiveoOar serves in many cases as a kind of 
aorist of e4vat. Hence the imperative yiveoGe is used like an 
aorist imperative to convey a “pungent” exhortation to “‘be,” 
not merely to “become.” éo7€ as imperative is not found in the 
NAT Ch Jas. 31; Mt... 6! 244) 5 Cor. 24%, Ep. so Pere 
is no need of the elaborate translation “show yourselves” or 
“prove yourselves” (cf. Lex. s.v. yvopuat, 5. a), nor of any 
other of the subtleties which the commentators offer. See 
Blass-Debrunner, §§ 335-337. 


That hearing the commands of a law, or a teacher, must be followed 
by doing them is an obvious precept of ethics, often overlooked in 
practise in all ages. Cf. Ezek. 3332, Mt. 724 m&¢ obv Sort dxovet wou 
ToS Adyous TobTOUS xar Totet aUTObS, duotwOHcetar dvder gpovip, 721-23, 

Lk. 82 1128 1247, 

The antithesis of hearing and doing is frequently found in the Tal- 
mud. Cf. Pirke Aboth, i, 16; 1, 18, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel I.: “All 
my days I have grown up amongst the wise, and have not found aught 
good for a man but silence; not learning but doing is the groundwork; 
and whoso multiplies words occasions sin,” iii, 14, R. Chananiah b. 
Dosa: ‘‘Whosesoever works are in excess of his widsom, his wisdom 
stands; and whosesoever wisdom is in excess of his works, his wisdom 
stands not,” iii, 27, v, 20; also Sifre on Deut. 111%, quoted in Taylor, 
SJF?, p. 50, note 23; T. B. Shabbath 88 a, quoted in Mayor, p. 60, 
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note 1. Cf. also Philo, De prem. et penis, 14 tag Betas mapatvécets 
« «+ BY xevas nat goquoug &rodimety tav olxelwy medEewv, EAAK TANOw@aat 
tods Adyous Epyots énatvetotc, De congr. erud. grat. 9g, and passages given 
by Elbogen, Religzonsanschauungen der Phariséer, 1904, pp. 41 f. 

Cf. Seneca, Ep. 108. 35 sic ista ediscamus ut quae fuerint verba sint 
opera. 


mointal Aoyou, “doers of the word.” 


This sense, “carry out what is commanded,” for rotety and its deriva- 
tives motmtys and xofnotc, is a Hebraism (cf. ny) and peculiar to 
Biblical Greek. See Lex. s.v. motetv, and cf. 1 Macc. 287 tod xowntas 
tod yéuou. In classical Greek rxotytis tod véuov means vouobérys. 


axpoatai, Found three times in James (12? % 25); elsewhere 
in N. T. only Rom. 213, od yap of dxpoatal véuou Sixatot Tapa 
T@ Oem aXAN of Tointal SiKatwOyjocovtar. The close resem- 
blance here is an excellent illustration of the common relation 
of both Paul and James to Jewish moral thought and precept. 
axpoatai naturally suggests hearing the public reading of 
the Scriptures in Jewish or Christian worship, cf. Rev. 13 of 
aKovovTes TOS Adyous THs Mmpopntelas Kal THpovvTES TA év 
avTn yeypapmeva, 
wdvoy éxeoatat] B minn ff vg with other versions read éxpoatat udvoy. 
The decision as to which reading is the emendation must rest wholly 


on the weight assigned to B ff. That a few minuscules omit péyov is 
not significant. 


mapanroyiCouevot Eautovs, “deceiving yourselves” by the 
notion that hearing is sufficient. Cf. v.%, Gal. 63, Mt. 771-28, 
Rom. 217-25, éavtovs for bueis avrovs, cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 87. 

23. S71, “because,” introduces, as a kind of argument, a 
brief illustrative parable. 

ov is the appropriate negative, because ov mounts, as a 
single idea, is opposed to axpoatns, 

oUTOS, cf. vv. 2% % (ToUTOV), 3%. 

éovcev, Only here and 1° in O. T. or N. T. 

avopl, cf. v. *. 

katavoobytt, “look at,” with no thought of a hasty or any 
other special kind of glance; so Katevoncer, vy. *, 
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TO MpdcwTroy THS yevécews avTov, “the face that nature gave 
him,” seen in a mirror, is here used as a comparison for the 
ideal face, or character, which a man sees set forth in the law. 
As one may forget the former and have no lasting benefit from 
seeing it, so the mere a@xpoat7s has no profit from the latter. 
THs yevéoews is emphatic, to mark the distinction of the two 
kinds of “‘faces.”’ 

ryevésews, gen. of attribute, or perhaps of source. 

ryéveous is here used, as in 3°, in the sense of ‘“‘Nature,’’ much 
as in modern usage, to mean the created world (including man) 
as distinguished from God, and with a suggestion of its character 
as seen and temporal. So Plato, Resp. viii, p. 525 B; Plut. De 
gen. Socr. 24, p. 593 D; Philolaus ap. Stob. Ecl. i, c. 22 (ed. 
Wachsmuth, p. 197); and especially Philo in many passages, 
e.g. De post. Cain. 9 Geod pév idiov jpeuia Kal ordots, yevérews 
dé peraBacls Te Kal petaBatixn Taca Kivnows, For abundant 
references to Philo, see Mayor*, pp. 117. The Romans trans- 
lated by rerum natura. 

More congenial to the Jewish point of view, and hence more com- 
mon in the O. T., is xtlots, “creation,” which is often used collectively 
in the later books (e. g. Ps. 10424, Judith 1614, Wisd. 1624, Ecclus. 4918, 
3 Macc. 2? ”), in much the same sense as yéveots in Philo. 

Beyschlag states strongly certain difficulties of the usual interpreta- 
tion of tb xpdcwroyv ths yevécews, but fails to discover an acceptable 
substitute for the meaning given above. The meaning “birth” (cf. e. g. 
Gen. 32° els thy yhy ths yevéces cov) is hardly adequate, since a man 
sees in the glass not merely the gift of birth but also the acquisitions of 
experience. 


éodrtpy. The ancients, like the modern Japanese, had pol- 

ished metal mirrors of silver, copper, or tin. Cf. EB, ‘ Mirrors,” 
HDB, “ Mirror.” 

The figure of a mirror is frequently used by Greek ethical writers 

(see references in Mayor, pp. 71f.), but otherwise than here, with ref- 

erence to the reflection of the actual, not of the ideal, man. Philo, 


De vita contempl. 10, compares the law (4 youobectax) to a mirror for the 
rational soul (} Aoytx? Yux}), in a manner which recalls James’s figure. 


24. xatevdnoev, évedaeTo, Probably gnomic aorist, which 
is intrinsically a form of popular expression, not a literary 
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nicety. Cf. Buttmann (transl. Thayer), p. 201, and see 1 and 
note. For éweAdGero, cf. Hermas, Vis. iii, 132. 

ameAnAvGev, perfect, because of reference to a lasting state 
(‘is off,” “is gone’’), not merely, like the other verbs, to a 
momentary act. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 144. 


For similar alternation of gnomic perfect and aorist, see Plato, Protag. 
328 B. But cf. Buttmann (transl. Thayer), p. 197, where any “subtile 
distinction” is denied. 


25. mapaxvwas, “look in.” This compound has lost all trace 
of any sense of “sideways” (7apa-), or of stooping (kt1T@) to 
look, cf. Jn. 20°", 1 Pet. 114Ecclus. 14% 21%. ‘The figure 
is of looking (“peeping,” “glancing’’) into a mirror, and is here 
brought over in a metaphor from the simile of v.¥%. See F. 
Field, Otium norvicense, iii?, p. 80 (on Lk. 24"), pp. 235 f. (on 
Jas. 1%); of. éyedmt@, Clem. Rom. 40, with Lightfoot’s note. 


The word often implies “a rapid, hasty, and cursory glance,” see the 
good examples quoted by Hort; but that shade of meaning seems here 
excluded by the latter half of the verse. 


vowov Tédecov TOV THS édAevOepias, shown by the context to 
be the same as Tov €upuTov Adyov of v.74; cf. 21% vdpwou éA«ev- 
Gepias. 

The omission of the article is frequent with vewos (cf. 2% 2, 
and see Sanday’s note on Rom. 2!”); but this explanation is 
here unnecessary, since the term is further defined by an attrib- 
utive expression with the article, cf. Gal. 3"; see Blass-Debrun- 
ner, § 270; Winer, § 20. 4; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 74; 
L. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 1911, pp. 19, 89. 

Ténevov, cf. 117, Rom. 12? TO O€Anma Tod Deod, TO ayabov Kat 
evdpeotov kal Tédeov, The epithet is not in distinction from 
some other, imperfect, law, but means simply (Spitta) such a 
law that a better one is inconceivable (cf. Pss. 19 and 119), “the 
ideal perfection which is the goal of life” (Sanday). Philo, 
De vita Mos. ii, 3, M. p. 136 06 vepot KarAx_OTOL Kal ws AXNOGS 
Ocion undév Gv ypt Tapadurdvtes, The perfection of the law 
in question is made plain by the further description of it as 
“the law of freedom.” 
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Tov THs édevOepias, “the law characterised by freedom.” 
This expression means “‘the law in the observance of which 
a man feels himself free.” It could have been used of the 
Mosaic law by a devout and enthusiastic Jew; cf. Deut. 2847, 
Ps. 1? 197-11 4o® 54° 119% 45 97, 2 
Cf. Pirke Aboth, iii, 8, R. Nechonyiah b. ha-Kanah (c. 80 
A.D.): ‘‘Whoso receives upon him the yoke of Torah, they re- 
move from him the yoke of royalty and the yoke of worldly 
care”; vi, 2, R. Jehoshua b. Levi (c. 240 A.D.) : ‘‘Thou wilt find 
no freeman but him who is occupied in learning of Torah,” 
with Taylor’s notes on both passages; see the glorification of 
the law of Moses in contrast to other laws which were imposed, 
as ovK édevOgpos AdAA SovAOS, in Philo, De vita Mos. ii, 9. 
These references show that there is no ground for the common 
affirmation that this phrase implies a sublimated, spiritualised 
view of the Jewish law, which, it is said, would have been im- 
possible for a faithful Jew, cf. Jiilicher, Einleitung® *, p. 190. 
It is also evident that the words TéAeov and Tis éXevepias 
are not introduced in order thereby to mark the law which 
James has in mind as distinguished from, and superior to, the 
Jewish law. 
In the passages of Irenzeus where /ex libertatis and similar phrases 
occur (cf. Iren.“iv, 13% 34% 4 37! 39%) there is emphasis on the original 
divine gift of human freedom, with which the law stands in no conflict, 


but which it rather confirms. It is not possible to apply these passages 
directly to the interpretation of James. 


To a Christian “the perfect law of liberty” would include 
both the O. T. (parts of it perhaps being spiritually interpreted, 
of. Mt. 537-48, 1 Cor. 97, Rom. 3” 8?, Ep. Barnab. 10) and the 
precepts and truths of the Gospel; cf. 281%, where the ten com- 
mandments and the commandment of love are all explicitly 
said to be a part of the law. The use of the phrase by a Chris- 
tian implies that he conceived Christianity as a law, including 
and fulfilling (Mt. 5!7) the old one. This is not inconsistent 
with an early date, for even Paul cannot avoid sometimes (1 Cor. Ran 
9”, Rom. 37’, Gal. 6?) referring to the new system as a law. 
Cf. Jn. 1354, 1 Jn. 27 £, x Tim. 17 Oédovtes eivar vopodidacKaror 
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(used of persons who present themselves as Christian teachers). 
See Introduction, supra, pp. 37f. 

The use of the term “law” in this inclusive sense is plainly 
of Jewish origin and illustrates the direct Jewish lineage of 
Christianity. But the tendency to conceive Christianity as 
essentially a system of morals (a ‘‘new law”) was not specifi- 
cally Jewish. It seems to have been present from primitive 
times in the common Gentile Christianity. ‘The Pauline con- 
ception of the Law never came to prevail, and Christendom at 
large did not know how, nor dare, to apply criticism to the O. T. 
religion, which is Law. (Without criticising the form they spir- 
itualized the contents.) Consequently the formula that Chris- 
tianity consists of Promise plus Spiritual Law is to be regarded 
as of extreme antiquity (wralt)” (Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte, i?, p. 250; i4, p. 317). 

Being the product of a permanent trait of human nature, to 
be seen in all ages, this moralism was not confined to any lim- 
ited locality or single line of tradition in early Christianity. 
The doctrine of Christianity as law is emphasised in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, cf. Vis. i, 34, Sim. v, 5% 6, viii, 3? with Har- 
nack’s note. See also Barn. 2° (6 Kacvos vduos Tod Kupiov nua 
"Incod Xpictod, dvev Cvyod avdynns dv), with Harnack’s note 
and the references contained in it. In Justin Martyr (e. g. 
Apol. 43) and the other apologists the idea is of frequent oc- 
currence, and it was probably a part of the primitive theology 
of Asia Minor in which the more developed system of Irenzus 
had its roots. With Ireneus and his contemporaries the “new 
law” took an important place. See Ritschl, Die Entstehung 
der altkatholischen Kirche*, 1850, pp. 312-335 (with abundant 
citations), Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte*, i, pp. 
316 f. note 1, pp. 548 f. § 3; Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der 
Dogmengeschichte*, § 21. 4. 


The familiar Stoic idea expressed in the maxims étt p.bvos 6 cogdcs 
2),ebBepos nal nis Apowy Sotdoc, deo parere libertas est (Seneca, De vit. 
beat. 15) is expanded in Philo’s tract about slavery and freedom, Quod 
omnis probus liber, for instance, 7 nap’ ofc piv Gy borvh FH extOuyla 
at GAho ziBos % nal éxlZouros xanta Suvacteber, nkvtws elct SovAor, 
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Boor S$ werk vduou LaHotv, éAcdOeger. The combination of these ideas 
with the Jewish enthusiasm for the law is to be seen in 4 Macc., e. g. 
522-28 14? & BacrAgws Aoytouot BactArxdtepor xat EAculgowy EAcubepedtspor. 
A tacit claim that the Greek philosopher’s ideal of freedom charac- 
terises the Jewish and Christian law may possibly underlie the lan- 
guage of James, whether or not such is to be traced in the rabbinical 
sayings quoted above. 

Other interpretations given for the phrase are: 

(x) “Natural law in the soul,” “the light of nature.” But nothing 
suggests this. 

(2) That law which by the new covenant has become implanted in 
the souls of men, written in their hearts (Jer. 315*-s), so that the fulfil- 
ment of it springs from inner spontaneous impulse, not from enforced 
conformity to externally imposed precepts; in a word, the gospel on 
that side on which it is a rule of conduct (so Beyschlag). 

The chief difference of this view from the one adopted above is that 
the latter takes the “law of liberty” in the sense of Christianity con- 
ceived as law, while Beyschlag takes it of that element in Christianity 
which is law. The real difference is not great. Beyschlag’s main in- 
terest here is to show that the phrase does not imply the legalistic con- 
ception of Christianity of the Old Catholic period, and in this he is 
probably right. 

(3) The Christian law in distinction from the Jewish, because it 
consists of positive and not of negative precepts. On this, see supra. 


Philo enforces the same thought with a different figure, De 
sacr. Abel. ef Cain. 25, “After having touched knowledge, not 
to abide in it (mu) émrepetvar) is like tasting meat and drink and 
then being prevented from satisfying one’s hunger.” 

épyou, the addition of éeyou to roms gives a certain em- 
phasis, “a doer who does.” 

paxdpwos, cf. v.12. See Jn. 13%, Lk. 1243, Seneca, Ep. 75, 7 
non est beatus qui scit illa sed qui facit. 

TH Wolncel AVTOV probably means collectively the man’s whole 
conduct (Hebrew nyo), cf. Dan. 94 (Th.), but not without 
allusion to the preceding Tont7js; “he will be worthy of con- 
gratulation in these deeds of his.” 


paxketog does not mean “prosperous” (Huther, Beyschlag, and oth- 
ers), but is the opposite of “blameworthy.” 


26-27. Careful attention to worship is no substitute for self- 
restraint, purity of life, and good works. 
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The connection with the preceding is here made in two ways: 
(x) by the advance from the more general precept of reality, 
“not hearing but doing,” to the more specific, “not mere wor- 
ship but doing good”; (2) by the reference in v. * to the sin 
of uncontrolled speech (cf. v. 1%). 

26. doxei, “thinketh,” i. e. “seemeth to himself.” Cf. v. 8 
pnoels reyérw; and, for the same use of Soxeiv, Gal. 6?, x Cor. 
10") Ja. 5°”. 

Opnckds. 

This adjective is not found elsewhere excepting in lexicons, 
but derivatives are common, notably Opyoxela (vv. % 27), 
which means “religious worship, especially, but not exclusively, 
external, that which consists in ceremonies” (Lex.). OpnaKds 
means “given to religious observances.” The Greek words have 
somewhat the same considerable range of meaning as the Eng- 
lish word “ worship,” with reference to the inner and the external 
aspects of religious worship. Mayor quotes a useful series of 
passages from Christian writers; see Trench, Synonyms, § xlviii; 
E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 55-57; and Lex. In the 
present verse %pnoxds doubtless refers to attendance on the 
exercises of public worship, but also to other observances of re- 
ligion, such as almsgiving, prayer, fasting (cf. Mt. 6148, 2 Clem. 
Rom. 164). The passage implies that a large and recognised 
field of religious observance was naturally and obviously open 
to the persons whom James has in mind. 

For both thought and language, cf. Philo, Quod det. pot. insid. 7: 
“Nor if anyone in his abundant wealth builds a temple with splendid 
contributions and expenditures, or offers hecatombs and never ceases 
sacrificing oxen, or adorns the temple with costly offerings, bringing 
timber without stint and workmanship more precious than any silver 
and gold, shall he be reckoned with the pious (uer’ ebceBav dvayeyedpbw) ; 
for he also has erred from the path of piety, accounting worship a sub- 
stitute for sanctity (Benoxelay dytl botétyt0¢ Hyobpevos).” 

The English words “religion,” “religious,” used here and in v. 27, 
for Benoxetz, Benexbs, are to be understood in the external sense of 
“worship,” “religious rite,” etc., in which formerly they were more 
used than at present. Cf. Milton: “With gay religions full of pomps 
and gold” (Paradise Lost, i, 372); Shakespeare: “Old religious man,” 
1. e. religieux, “belonging to a religious order” (As You Like It, v, 4, 166). 
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As used at the present day,“ religion” conveys the meaning of Opynoxela 
well enough in v. 28, but is inadequate in v. 2”, where the Greek word 
means specifically “worship.” See HDB, “Religion.” 


LN XadWayoyov yAoooar, cf. v.19 and 3118. For the meta- 
phor, cf. Lucian, Tyrannicida, 4 Tas Tov nSovev opéEes yar 
vaywyovons; De saliat. 70; Philo, De mut. nom. 41, De agric. 
15 f., Quod det. pot. insid. 8; Plut. De sol. anim. 10, p. 967; 
Hermas, Mand. xii, 1; and the phrase @yddwov otéua in 
Aristoph. Ran. 862; Eurip. Bacchae, 386; Philo, De vita Mosis, 
ii, 25. 

There is no good reason for limiting either the unbridled 
speech here referred to or the 6py7 of vv. #!- to extravagant 
and intemperate utterance in preaching and teaching (cf. 3”) ; 
the precepts are of general applicability. 

aratay kapdiav éavtod. Cf. Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 3 mi 
ovy omovddteTe . . , Ev AdyOLS KEvOis aTraTay Tas PuYas Duov 
éte cloTravTes (v. 1. oxoTr@vTes) ev KaOapdtyntt Kapdias cuvn- 
oete TO O€dnpa Tov Oeod Kpateiv; and on the use of Kapdia, 
of. 5°, Acts r4?’. 

pedrawos, from warny, “in vain,” “failing of its essential pur- 
pose.” His very Opnoxeia, in itself good, becomes useless, be- 
cause spoiled by this fault of character. Cf. v. %, and vexpd, 
gil, 26. 

The fact that waravos in the O. T. is specially used of idols 
and idol-worship (e. g. Jer. 2° 10%, cf. Acts 141°, 1 Pet. 18) adds 
point to this sentence. Cf. Spitta, p. 57, notes 2 and 3. 

27. Opnoxeta, 

This is not a definition of religion, but a statement (by an 
oxymoron) of what is better than external acts of worship. 
James had no idea of reducing religion to a negative purity of 
conduct supplemented by charity-visiting. 

Cf. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Introductory Aphorisms 
XXIII (and Note [8]): ‘Morality itself is the service and cere- 
monial (cultus exterior, Opnoxeéa) of the Christian religion.” 


The thought is the same as that of the prophets, cf. Mic. 6%8, Is. 110-17, 
58°, Zech. 74%, Prov. 14% Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. vi, § 77, p. 778 P, o5 
(viz. he who keeps the commandments) 8’ éott tb Oonoxedery Td Octov See 
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THs Svtmg Stxatocbyys, Zeywy te xal yvdcews, and among Greek writers, 
Isocrates, Ad Nicocl. p. 1836 E, }yod 88 O5ua todto xkAAtotov elvar xat 
Osoanetay wsytotyny Ay Os BéAtiotov xal Sixatdtatoy cautdy mapéxys. In 
the higher forms of heathen Hellenistic religious thought ‘‘a spiritual 
idea of God is contrasted with anthropomorphic conceptions and naive 
worship of idols, while purity of heart, as the best sacrifice, and ad- 
hesion to the will of God, as the true prayer, are contrasted with foolish 
prayers and vows”; see P. Wendland, Hellenistisch-rémische Kultur?, 
1912, p. 87, and note 8 (references). 


kafapa cal duiavtos, synonyms giving the positive and nega- 
tive side, cf. 1% 8, etc. 


The two words are often found in Greek writers in an ethical sense 
and together, Dion. Hal. A.R. viii, 43°; Plut. Pericl. 39; also Philo, 
Leg. all. i, 15, De animal. sacrif. idon. 13; Hermas, Mand. ii, 7, Sim. v, 7, 
Test. XII Patr. Jos. 48, etc. 

For dutaytos, cf. Heb. 728, 1 Pet. 14; in the O. T. only found in Wis- 
dom and 2 Maccabees. 


The words are naturally used with Opnoxeda, because ritual 
purity and spotlessness was required in all ancient worship, 
Jewish and heathen, and was never more insisted on among the 
Jews than by the Pharisees in the first Christian century (cf. 
Mk. 73 #-, Mt. 232°). There is no special contrast meant (as 
Spitta thinks) to heathen worship. 

mapa T@ Ge@, “in God’s judgment,” “such as God approves,” 
cf. Lk. 1, 1 Pet. 24 ®, Rom. 218, 2 Thess. 1°, Prov. 1412, Wisd. 
9 127, etc. This isa good Greek use of apd (see Winer, § 48, 
d. 6.; L. and S. s.v.), which, with other expressions (Lk. 2419 
évaytiov, Lk, 115 év@mvoy, etc.), is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
“DYB, D2. 


a / 
Oe@ Kal tratpi, 


Oe@ xat xatef] $C2KL minn. 

c@ Oe xat xatef] BC*P minn. 

tH Oe@ xa tH nacot] A. 

ct 9% matel] minn. 

The usage in the N. T. is to write either Oeb¢ matho (¢. g. Rom. 17, 
Gal. 13, and often) or 4 Oeb¢ xat mavio (e. g. 1 Cor. 1574 and, with qyev 
added, Gal. 14, etc.). The only instance of Ocd¢ xat mathe, excepting 
the present one, is the easily explicable case Eph. 4°; the only cases of 
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8 Beds navhe are Col. 12 (tH Oe matet in Codd. BC* and versions; t@ 
Oc tH watoet in Codd. DFG), 31’, and possibly 112. Hence probably 
the article is a conformatory emendation and the formula here unique 
in the N. T. 


The phrases 6 Oeds kal marnp and Oeds martyp are found at 
the opening and elsewhere in Paul’s epistles and other N. T. 
writings, but nowhere in the Gospels,* Acts, 1 John, or Hebrews. 
They evidently belong to the common semi-liturgical religious 
language which at once grew up among the early Christians, 
but not at all to the tradition of Jesus’ sayings. This designa- 
tion of God is possibly used here because it is the care for God’s 
fatherless ones (cf. Ps. 68°) which is enjoined. 

émicxérrea Gat, used of visiting the sick, in Mt. 25%* 43, Ecclus. 
735, and also in secular Greek, e. g. Xen. Cyr. v, 4%; Plut. De 
San. pr@c. 15, p. 129 C. 

oppavors kal yypas, the natural objects of charity in the 
community, cf. e.g. Deut. 271°, Ecclus. 4% yivou opdavois ws 
maTnp, Kal avtl avdpos TH wnTpl av’Tdy, Acts 61, Barn. 20 
(the Two Ways), Polyc. 6, Hermas, Mand. viii, 10. 

For abundant further references, see Spitta, p. 57, note 5; 
Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, p. 145, note; 
Gebhardt and Harnack on Hermas, Mand. viii, 10. 

év TH Oder avTay, i. e. the affliction of their bereavement. 
Cf. Jn. 1119, and Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 172 f., for 
the Jewish custom. 

domtAop, “unstained.” For the same phrase, Tnpeiv domidor, 
got 1im.6", 

amo, see Buttmann, § 132, 5. 

ToD Kdopov, Cf. 44 4 pirla Tod Kdopov, 2°, 

This twofold statement of a moral ideal, compactly expressed 
in the latter half of this verse, is elaborated at great length in 
Hermas, Mand. viii. The comparison is instructive and points 
clearly to current religious modes of expression among the Jews. 

Kdo0s in the ethical sense in which it represents the world 
as opposed, or at least alien, to God is found only in Paul, 


*In Mt. 68 the reading 6 Oeds 6 marhyp budv of Codd. 8*B and sah. vers. is probably an 
emendation for 6 marhp vwov of all other authorities, while Jn. 627 84! are different. 
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James, 2 Peter, and the Gospel and First Epistle of John. In 
the writings of John this sense is pushed to an extreme of sharp 
opposition. The usage, which is evidently wholly familiar to 
James and his readers, must have its origin in Jewish modes of 
thought (cf. the use of D1) and 8Dy in later Jewish literature 
for xdowos, not merely for ai#v), but the history of the ethical 
sense of the word has not been worked out. 

See HDB, art. “World’”’; PRE, art. “Welt”; Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu, i, 1898, pp. 132-146 (Eng. transl. pp. 162-179). 


CHAPTER II. 


1-7. To court the rich and neglect the poor in the house of wor- 
ship reverses real values. 

In 2!’ the thought of the supreme importance of conduct, 
stated in 17-27, is further illustrated by an instance from a situa- 
tion of common occurrence. With this instance the writer con- 
nects his reply to two excuses or pretexts (vv. &1% 14-26), which 
are perversions of true religion, and in so doing he is led to 
enter upon broader discussions. Ch. 2 is more original and less 
a repetition of current Jewish ideas than any other part of the 
epistle. 

1. adedgo/ pov, marking transition to a new topic, cf. 1° 
zt es, and see note on 1’. 

év TpocwToAnmy las “with acts of partiality.” mpoowrro- 
Anpey la (found also Rom. 2", Eph. 6%, Col. 325, Polyc. Phil. 6), 
together with the cognate words mpocwmoAnpmteiv (Jas. 2°), 
mpoowmoAnpumTns (Acts 1034), ampoowmdAnpum70s (ecclesiasti- 
cal writers), GmpoowroAnumT@s (1 Pet. 117, Clem. Rom. 1%, 
Barn. 4}”), is a compound formed from the LXX translation of 
the O. T. phrase D°D S71, NapBdvew mpdowror, Lev. 19, 
Ps. 822, etc. (For an analogous compound, cf. éuocxyotrolnoar, 
Acts 7“). These words were of course used only among per- 
sons acquainted with the Greek O. T., that is, Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

This group of expressions has had a history not unlike that 
of English “favour,” “favouritism,” etc., and, having often had 
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originally an innocent sense, came in the O. T. to mean “respect 
of persons” in the sense of improper partiality. The early uses 
related chiefly to partiality on the part of a judge. In later 
use any kind of improper partiality might be meant, whether 
judicial favouritism or, as here, selfish truckling to the powerful. 
For the meaning of the Hebrew expression, see Gesenius, The- 
saurus, s.v. NW3, p. 916; of. Lightfoot on Gal. 2°, and, for some 
similar O. T. expressions, Mayor on Jas. 2}. 

The plural denotes the several manifestations of favouritism ; 
cf. Winer, § 27,3; Hadley-Allen, § 636; cf. 2 Cor. 12”, Gal. 5”, 
tT Pet. 4°. 

év denotes the state, or condition, in which the act is done; 
here the acts with which the action of the main verb is accom- 
panied. Cf. 2 Pet. 34 brdpyew év edoeBelass, Col. 3% vraxovete 
.. . By ev OfParpodovrias, Jas. 1% év mpavTntt. 

Warnings against contempt of the poor are common in the 
Onl. ef, Leviito, Prov. 32") Ecclus:<167* etc: 

py éxete. Not interrogative (R.V. mg., WH.), but impera- 
tive (A.V., R.V. éext), as is better suited to the gnomic style of 
the epistle (cf. 1% * 3! 4", etc.), and to the following context. 


The question “Do ye, in accepting persons, hold the faith of our 
Lord?” would express doubt whether a faith accompanied by this fault 
is true faith in Jesus Christ at all. 

But this makes a weak and unnatural opening to the paragraph, is 
too subtle and indirect for so straightforward a writer, and does not 
suit so well the transition to the following sentence with yée. This 
writer (e.g. in vv. © % 7) uses the question-form rather in argument 
than in exhortation. Note, too, the directness with which his other 
paragraphs open, eé. g. 1% 53157. Moreover, such a surprisingly drastic 
denial that the readers were Christian believers would require a clearer 
form of statement. 


éxete THY mioTW, Cf. 2! 18 314 Mt, 17% 21%, Mk, 11%, 
Lk. 178, Acts 14°, Rom. 14”, 1 Tim. 119, Philem. 5. é@yo is used 
in its natural sense, with reference to “having” an inner qual- 
ity. This is a Greek usage, see L. and S. s.v. &@ A. 1. 8. Cf. 
Thpetv THY lot, 2 Tim. 47, Rev. 141%. For the whole phrase, 
cf. Herm. Mand. v, 2° Tov Thy wictw éxdvTmv orCKANpOD, 
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THv miotw, The “subjective” faith, not the later idea of a 
body of doctrine to be believed; so throughout this epistle, 1% 6 
25 1426 515, Faith in Jesus Christ is the distinctive act which 
makes a man a Christian. See A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im 
Neuen Testament?, 1896. 

Tov xkupiov, Objective genitive, cf. Mk. 11%, Gal. 216; Her- 
mas, Sim. vi, 1°, etc. 


The view of Haussleiter, Der Glaube Jesu Christi und der christliche 
Glaube, 1891, and James Drummond, Epistle to the Galatians, 18093, p. 
oi, that these genitives after nlottc are subjective, not objective, is 
unnatural, and seems disproved by both Mk. 112? and Gal. 218, See 
Sanday on Rom. 322. Hort paraphrases: the faith “which comes from 
Him and depends on Him,” but this is unnecessary. 


THs dd&ns. “Glory” is the majesty and brightness of light 
in which God dwells, and which belongs also to the Messiah; 
see Sanday on Rom. 3%, G. B. Gray, art. “Glory,” in HDB; 
A. von Gall, Die Herrlichkeit Gottes, 1900. 

The interpretation now most commonly given for this diffi- 
cult expression is probably right. TAs 6d&ns is genitive of char- 
acteristic (cf. Lk. 168 18°, Heb. 9° XepouBelv dcEns), limiting 
the whole preceding phrase Tod xuplov 7uev “Incod Xpictod, 
z. e. “our glorious Lord Jesus Christ.”? The expression is a not 
altogether happy expansion of 0 xdpsos THs 5dEns (x Cor. 28), cf. 
6 Beds THs SdEns, Ps. 293, Acts 72, 0 matnp Ths Sd&ns, Eph. 117. 
By its solemnity the writer may intend to emphasise the in- 
consistency between the great privilege of Christian faith and 
this petty discrimination between rich and poor. 


No convincing objection can be made to this interpretation, although 
there is no complete parallel to it. Among the other interpretations 
the following deserve mention: 

(1) tats noocwrornuplats tho 56&ys, “partiality arising from your 
own opinion,” or “partiality arising from external glory”’ (admiratio 
hominum secundum externum splendorem, Michaelis), But the separa- 
tion of the words is too great, and the meaning “glory” for 36&& in this 
context too obvious, to permit this interpretation, and it is now held 
by no one. 

(2) thy rtoty tis 86En¢, “faith in the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ”’ 
(Pesh.), or “Christ-given faith in the glory” (i.e. the glory which 
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we are to receive, Rom. 818), or “the glorious faith in Christ.”” But the 
last two of these are forced, and the first involves too strange an order 
of words to be acceptable, in spite of such partial analogies as Acts 4%, 
r Thess. 218. Cf. Buttmann, § 151, III; Winer, § 61, 4; for many illus- 
trations of hyperbaton from LXX and secular authors, see Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses, pp. 768 ff. 

(3) Various interpretations separate off some part of the phrase tod 
xvelov tudv "Incod Xoetotod, which is then connected with tH¢ 86Eys, 
and the two together taken as in apposition with the rest of the phrase. 
The least objectionable of these is perhaps that of Ewald, “our Lord, 
Jesus Christ of glory”; but this division is unnecessary, and it seems 
impossible that the writer should not have meant to keep together the 
whole of the familiar designation. 

(4) A.V. and R.V. supply tod xvefov, and translate “the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory.” There are abundant parallels 
for this latter phrase, but none for such a singular omission. 

(5) Bengel, Mayor, Hort, WH. mg., and others take tH¢ S6Eys as in 
apposition to the preceding and as referring to Christ (perhaps as the 
Shekinah) under the title of “the Glory.” But the evidence that this 
is a possible use of 4 86&& (see the full note of Mayor’, pp. 79 f., ¢. 
Lk. 2%, Eph. 117, Tit. 218, Heb. 18) is inadequate. 

(6) Spitta and Massebieau think the words jyéy "Incod Nororod an 
interpolation by the Christian editor. This would leave the expression 
“the Lord of glory,” referring, as in Enoch, to God. Beyschlag’s an- 
swer to this, that an interpolator would not have broken the phrase tod 
xvelov ty¢ S6&y¢, is not quite satisfactory, since the natural words to 
follow tod xuptov are yyy “Incod Xprotod. But the interpolation is 
not sufficiently obvious to justify itself apart from the general theory 
to which it belongs. See the long note in Mayor. 


2. ydp explains the warning by pointing out that respect of 
persons is easily recognisable as sin. ‘yap introduces ov d&e- 
KplOnte KT, v. 4. 

eio€XOn, cf. t Cor. 143-25, 

ouvaywy7v means “meeting,” and it is not necessary here to 
distinguish between the “meeting” as an occasion and as an 
assembled body of persons. It is the proper word for a Jewish 
religious meeting, but is occasionally used, chiefly by writers 
having some Jewish or Syrian connection, for a Christian meet- 
ing; of. Herm. Mand. xi, 9 6tav odv EXOy 0 avOpwrros 6 Exo 
TO TvEdpua TO Oeiov eis cuvaywy)v avdpv Salwv; Ign. Polye. 
4"; Iren. Her. iv, 31»?; Epiph. Her. xxx, 18 cuvaywyiy oe 
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obrou [the Ebionites] KaXodo. thy éavtay éxxrAnolav, cal ody) 
éxxdnoiav, The Christian Palestinian Aramaic dialect used a 
single word [SNw"35] as well for “synagogue” as for “church.” 
In view of this wide-spread occasional use, no trustworthy in- 
ference as to the place of writing of the epistle, still less any 
conclusion as to its Jewish-Christian authorship, or as to the 
nationality of the persons addressed, can be drawn from the 
occurrence of this word here. 

The material is fully collected and well discussed by Zahn, 
Einleitung, i, § 4, note 1; Harnack in his long note on Hermas, 
Mand. xi, 9; Schiirer, GJV, ii, § 27, notes 11 and 12. 


The meaning “place of meeting,” ‘“meeting-house,” natural if this 


were a Jewish synagogue, is wholly unlikely for a Christian writing. 
The only parallel to be adduced would be the inscription (from a 
locality not far from Damascus) Duvaywy} Mapxtwvotéy, xdbu.(ns) Ac- 
B&éBwy tod x(uelo)u xat o(wty)e(oc) "In(aod) Xpyotod, moovotg IlatAou 
meecG(utépov), tod Ay’ #rouc, Le Bas-Waddington, Inscript. grecques et 
lat. iii, no. 2558. The date is A.D. 318-319. 


xpucodaxtinuos, cf. Lk. 15%, also Gen. 38% 2 4142, Is. 3%; 
and see note in Mayor’, p. 83, and “Ring,” in EB, HDB, and 
Dicti. Anti. for details of the custom of wearing rings. 

For similar description of a rich gentleman, cf. Epictet. i, 22' 
nEer Tis yépwv Trodws ypucods Saxturious Eywv TrodXovs, Sen- 
eca, Nat. quest. vii, 31 exornamus anulis digitos, in omni arti- 
culo gemmam disponimus. 


youcodaxtbAtos is found only here, but is correctly formed, ¢f. 
yeucsyetp in the same sense, xpucoctégavoc, youcoxcAtvos, etc. 


év éo Ort Nappa, cf. Lk. 23". 

The term Aapmpes seems here to refer to elegant and luxuri- 
ous, “fine,” clothes (cf. Rev. 18'4), but it can also be used of 
freshness or cleanness (Rev. 15°) without reference to costliness, 
and sometimes (Acts 10%) appears to mean “‘shining.” Its nat- 
ural opposite in all these senses is pu7rapds, “dirty,” “shabby,” 
as below, cf. Philo, De Joseph. 20, avtl pumdans Napmpav 
écOjta avtidovtes. Mayor gives other instructive references. 
See also Lex. s. vv. Naumpes and putrapds. 

For the same construction as vv. * 3, cf. vv. 1°18, 
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3. émiBreynte, “look,” i.e. with favour, “have regard.” 
émiBdé7rew has this sense also in Lk. 148 938, apparently through 
the influence of the LXX usage; cf. 1 Sam. 114916, Ps. 251° 691, 
Job 3%, Judith 134, etc. The development of this sense in an 
appropriate context is a natural one; but in classical usage 
only Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iv, 2, p. 1120, is cited. 

elnte. Doubtless the speaker is one of the dignitaries of 
the congregation, cf. TO dmromddidy pov, 

kaQov, This form of the imperative (for the more literary 
xa@noo), found uniformly in O. T. and N. T., was doubtless 
in ordinary colloquial use, as is attested by its occurrence in 
comic writers of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and in post- 
classical usage. See Lex. s.v. and Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, 3, 
note 3. 

karos, Usually explained as meaning “in a good seat,” 
“comfortably.” But the usage does not fully justify this (see 
Mayor’s citations), and some polite idiom in the sense of 
“please,” “pray,” is to be suspected. In various Greek liturgies 
the minister’s direction to the worshipping congregation, ¢7@- 
Mev KaNS, presents the same difficulty and suggests the same 
explanation. See F. E. Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and 
Western, vol. i, Oxford, 1896, pp. 43, 49, 383, 471. The 
Syrian liturgies sometimes merely carry this over, “Stimen 
kalos,” but also render by, “Stand we all fairly,” ibid. pp. 72, 
74, 104. On the Jewish custom of distinguished places in the 
synagogue, cf. Mt. 23°, Mk. 1239, Lk. 1148 2048, and see “Syna- 
gogue,” in #B and HDB. 


A noteworthy commentary on these verses is offered by a passage 
found in various ancient books of church order. Its oldest form is 
perhaps that in the Ethiopic Statutes of the Apostles (ed. Horner, 1904, 
pp. 195 f.): “And if any other man or woman comes in lay dress [i. e. 
in fine clothes], either a man of the district or from other districts, 
being brethren, thou, presbyter, while thou speakest the word which 
is concerning God, or while thou hearest or readest, thou shalt not 
respect persons, nor leave thy ministering to command places for them, 
but remain quiet, for the brethren shall receive them, and if they have 
no place (for them) the lover of brothers or of sisters, having risen, will 
leave place for them. . 
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*¢, . And if a poor man or woman either of the district or of the 
(other) districts should come in and there is no place for them, thou, 
presbyter, make place for such with all thy heart, even if thou wilt 
sit on the ground, that there should not be respecting the person of 
man but of God.” 

See also the Syriac Didascalia apostolorum, 12; A postolic Constitutions, 
ii, 58; E.v.d. Goltz, “Unbekannte Fragmente altchristlicher Gemein- 
deordnungen,” in Sitzungsberichte der kgl. preuss. Akademie, 1906, pp. 
141-157. There is no sufficient indication that the passage is dependent 
on James. 


ors, in contrast to Kddov, 


ott 4 xcOou éxet] B ff. 

otyOr 2 xc0ou] sah. 

otnOr éxet 4 xk0ov] A 33 minn Cyr vg Jer Aug syrtl, 

otHOe éxet 4} xk80u SSe] SC2KLP minn boh syrvresh, 

otnOe éxet xad xkQou] C*. 

The reading of B ff makes the rough words an invitation to stand or 
to take a poor seat. So the Sahidic, which thus on the whole supports 
B ff. The readings of A al and § al seem to be different emendations, 
both due to the wish to make ot76:"explicit and so to create a better 
parallelism. But since the indefinite éxet does not in itself imply any 
disrespect to the visitor, the effect is to lessen rather than intensify 
the rudeness of ot7$t, and the product is a weaker text than that of 
B ff (sah). The text of B ff is thus on both external (see p. 85) and 
internal grounds to be preferred. 


9 KaOov éxet bd TO brromrddudy ov, 7. e. in a humble place. 
This is a sorry alternative to standing. Cf. Deut. 333 tmd ce 
“at thy feet,” Lk. 835 10%, Acts 223 mapa tovs mddas. 

These persons who come into the meeting are visitors, who 
may be won for the church, and the treatment of them at this 
critical moment reveals the real feeling of the members toward 
the relative worth of the different classes in society. The vis- 
itors seem clearly distinguished from the members of the con- 
gregation; and nothing indicates, or suggests, that they are 
members of sister churches. They are undoubtedly outsiders, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. 


5x6] B? P 33 minn have emendation to the easier ént. 


4, ot] Omitted by B ff minn. The repetition of —OY OY might 
suggest either the insertion or the omission of the word in transcrip- 
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tion. The attestation and the greater intrinsic vigour of the sense 
speak for the omission. 
KLP minn read xat 0d, the xat being added to indicate the apodosis. 


duexplOnte. “Ye have wavered,” “doubted,” 7. e. “practi- 
cally, by your unsuitable conduct, departed from and denied 
the faith of v.1, and thus fallen under the condemnation pro- 
nounced in 1&8 against the Sépuyos.” Cf. 16 and note, 3!” 
adidxpitos; and, for the mode of argument, 18 Sépuxos, 48 
dpaptorot, dipuyor, 


Of the various meanings proposed for Stexefnte this one, which is 
common in the N. T. although not attested in secular Greek, yields in 
the present context the best sense, being especially recommended by 
the allusion to the “‘ waverer” of 1% Cf. Mt. 2171, Mk. 11*, Rom. 14”, 
Jas. 18, and the kindred sense “ hesitate” in Acts ro”, Rom. 4”. 

Other interpretations which have been given are classified as fol- 
lows by Huther, whose elaborate note, as reproduced with additions 
by Beyschlag, pp. 103 f., should be consulted for the history of the 
exegesis. 


Sraxoetvecbar = (x) separare; 
(2) discrimen facere ; 
(3) judicare ; 
(4) dubitare (‘‘hesitate’’). 


Under each of these senses several interpretations are possible accord- 
ing as the verb is taken as an affirmation or a question, and under sev- 
eral of them a choice between an active and passive meaning is possible. 
Most of the interpretations are too remote from the natural suggestion 
of the context, or any natural meaning of the verb, to be worth consid- 
ering, and none suits on the whole so well as the interpretation given 
above. 

The renderings of A.V., “Are ye not then partial?” and R.V. mg., 
“Do ye not make distinctions?” are based on (2), the verb being given 
an active sense. This corresponds to the view of Grotius and others, 
and is perhaps not impossible, even with the passive aorist, but at best 
it would be unusual, it runs counter to all N. T. usage, and it gives an 
inherently weak and tautologous sense. To R.V. text, “Are ye not 
divided?” no objection from the ordinary meaning of the verb can 
be brought, but it is less idiomatic and pointed than the rendering 
“waver.” 


kpttat means “judges”; it cannot mean “approvers” (as 
Wetstein takes it). 
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Kpitat Suaroyio wav ToVvnpav, ts judges with evil thoughts,” 
gen. of quality. Evidently, like SvexpéOnre, this describes in 
language already familiar an admittedly wrong attitude. There - 
is a play on words in SvexpéOnre, pital, which cannot be imi- 
tated in English, and which goes far to account for the intro- 
duction of «ptad into a context to which the idea of “judging” 
in any proper sense is foreign. That wpoow7roAnpypia is the 
characteristic sin of the bad judge may also have had its influ- 
ence. The sentence must be taken to mean: ‘ You have passed 
judgments (7. e. on rich or poor) prompted by unworthy mo- 
tives.” 

For d:aAoytoney wovnedy, cf. Mt. 1519, Mk. 7%, and Ps. 565 StaAo- 
yrowds (like 72¥2) is in Biblical usage a general word which includes 
purpose as well as deliberation. See Lightfoot on Phil. 214; Hatch, 
Essays, p. 8. 


5-7. The poor are the elect heirs of God, whereas the rich 
are your persecutors. 

These verses are intended to reinforce the exhortation of v. } 
by pointing out how peculiarly heinous in the readers’ case is 
partiality in favour of the rich. 

5. axovoate, as in diatribes, cf. Bultmann, Stil der pauli- 
nischen Predigt, p. 32, with foot-notes. 

adedpol wou ayarntol, inserted here for emphasis, cf. 11° 31% 

6 Oeds e€eXeEaTo, Election is a Jewish idea, cf. e. g. Deut. 
4°’, Ps. Sol. 99; see Sanday, Romans, pp. 244 f. 248 ff. 

Tos TTWYOUS TH Kdcu@, “the poor by the standard of the 
world,” T@ xéop@ is dative of reference, or “interest,” cf. Acts 
7 aaoteios TH Oe@, 2 Cor. 104, see Hadley-Allen, § 771 ; Winer, 
§ 31,4, a. Cf. 1 Tim. 6'7f-, on which Schéttgen quotes "Jy 
ndiy, Baba bathra 8, 2; DOyD wy, ibid. 4, 1. 


Others (Weiss, etc.) take t@ xécyu as naming the possession which 
the poor lack. But the poor lack not “the world” but the world’s 
goods. 


The election of the poor to privileges is not here said to be 
due to any merit of their poverty, but, in fact, poverty and 
election coincide. This does not deny that an occasional rich 
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man may have become a Christian, nor affirm that all the poor 
have been chosen, cf. 1 Cor. 17°, Mt. 19?%26, 


t@ xbonm] BSAC. 

éy t® xo] minn. 

éy tolt tH xdou] mint. 

700 xé6cuov] A2?C2KLP minn. 

cod x6ou.0u toltou] minnpaue, 

om rnin}. 

The reading of the older uncials easily accounts for all the others. 


mrovaious év mioret, “rich in the sphere of faith,” ‘in the 
domain where faith is the chief good”; 7. e. rich when judged 
by God’s standards. Cf. Lk. 12%, 1 Cor. 1°, 1 Tim. 1? 618, Eph. 
24; and rabbinical ‘“‘rich in the law” (7. e. learned), Wajjikra 
r. 33 on Prov. 291% (Wetstein), Tanchuma 34, 3 (Schéttgen on 
1 Tim. 6"). 

The contrast of poor and rich in different spheres is a natural 
one. See quotations in Mayor’, p. 86, and Spitta, p. 63; gf. 
Rev. 2°, Test. XII Patr. Gad 7°. 


Other modes of analysis of the meaning of éy xfotet do not affect 
the general sense of the phrase, but they seem less adapted to the con- 
text. Thus: 

(1) “rich by reason of faith”; 

(2) “rich in having an abundance of faith,” cf. Eph. 24, 1 Cor. 15, 
x Tim. 61%, This unduly limits the range of the “riches.” 


KAnpovewous THs Bacirelas, 

This expression corresponds to Mt. 25%4, 1 Cor. 6% 1 15% 
(kAnpovowety Bactdelav), Gal. 5%, as well as to KAnpovopetv 
Cony ai@vov in Mt. 19% 2534, Mk. rol’, Lk. ro? 188 (cf. 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, i, pp. 102-104; E. Tr. pp. 125-127. 

“Heirs” are persons who are appointed to receive the in- 
heritance. The kingdom is here thought of as still future (as 
is shown by é7nyyeiAaTo). The kingdom is not further de- 
scribed, nor does James use the term again, and it is possible 
to say of the term here only that it denotes the great blessing 
which God offers to his chosen, being thus practically equivalent 
to salvation. Cf. Mt. 53, Lk. 123% f, 
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See Westcott’s note on Heb. 6” for the history of the use of 
the term «Anpovdpos, 


Bacthetacs] AC read éxayyerleliac. 


ns ernyyethato Tols ayar@ow adbtdév, On the expression, 
cf. 2 Tim. 48, Ep. ad Diogn. 1o. 

Cf. 1%, Tov orépavoy Tis Cons xTr., with note. Life and the 
kingdom are practically identical. 

érnyyetXato does not refer to any one specific occasion, and 
hence is better translated ‘‘has promised.” Cf. Burton, Syn- 
tax of the Moods and Tenses of N. T. Greek, §§ 46,52. The 
“‘promise”’ was implicit in the very conception of the kingdom. 

6. 7Tiuwacare, “dishonoured,” i.e. by your truckling to the 
rich. On atypafewv, cf. Prov. 14% 0 atipalov révntas apaptd- 
vel, 227%, Ecclus. 10%, Acts 541. 


A.V. “despised” is a possible translation (cf. Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Testament (Olium norv. iii*), 1899, p. 236, for good 
examples), but the context (v. *) makes the R.V. “dishonoured”’ pref- 
erable. 


Tov mTwyXdv, generic. Mayor well recalls 1 Cor. 11% for an- 
other case of dishonour to the poor in early Christian life. 

KaTaduvactevovow, “oppress,” cf. Wisd. 2%, Amos 84, Jer. 
78, Ezek. 18)%, 

For examples of such oppression, cf. Jas. 5* ®, and references 


in Spitta, p. 64, notes 9, 10, and 11; also Lucian, Nec. 20. 
VHOIZMA, *Evrecds) trodda Kal Tapdvopa ot mrovctoL dpadct 


Tapa Tov Biov apmdfovtes Kal Bialopevor Kal mdyta Tpdrov 
TOV TEVHT@OV KATAPPOVOLYTES KTH, 

avrol, “Is it not they who,” etc. Similarly, v.7. On adrds 
in nominative as personal pronoun with no intensive force, 
of. Lex. s.v. avtds, TI, 2. 

édxovaw, so Acts 1619, of “dragging” into court, cf. Lk. 12% 
KaTacvpew mpos TOV KpiTHY, Acts 8? (cUpwv), Acts 17°; a usual 
meaning, see Lexx. 

This does not seem to refer to religious persecution, which 
was at least as likely to proceed from the side of the poor as 
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of the rich, but to other oppression, with legal action, arising 
from the ordinary working of social forces in an oriental com- 
munity and having to do with wages, debts, rents, and the like. 


Many think, indeed, of religious persecution (as Acts 62). But this 
is not naturally suggested by xataduvacteboucty (instead of which we 
should in that case expect d1dxouety, cf. Mt. 51°, Lk. 2112, Acts 7%, Gal. 
113), Nor is it made necessary by BAacpnuodctv, which seems to refer 
to a different act of hostility and is properly so punctuated by WH. 


eis KpiTHpia, “before judgment-seats,” “into courts,” Gf. 
Sus. 49. On established courts throughout Palestine, see EB, 
“Government,” §§ 30, 31; Schiirer, GJV, § 23, II. 

7. Bracdnpodow, Blasphemy is injurious speech, especially 
irreverent allusion to God and sacred things. 

For blasphemy from the Christian point of view, 7. e. against 
Christ, cf. Acts 134° 18° 26", 1 Tim. 113, 1 Cor. 123, Justin, Dial. 
§ 117 (Xpiotod) dvopa BeBnrwOhva Kata Tacay THY yhv Kat 
Bracdnpetobar of apyrepets Tod Aaod tuaev Kal SiddoKaror 
elpydcavto, Pliny, Ep. x, 97°; Polyc. Mart. 9? Xoddpnoor 
Tov Xpiotov, Cf. Hermas, Sim. ix, 19! (of apostates). On 
blasphemy against God by the rich among the Jews, cf. Enoch 
54 94° §- and other passages collected by Spitta, p. 65. 


It is not natural to take this of “those who profess to know God but 
by their works deny him” (Mayor), cf. Tit. 11; Hermas, Sim. viii, 64. 
Rom. 274 (Is. 52°) td yao bvoua tod Beod di’ bua BAaconmecttat ev tots 
ZOvectv, and the cognate passages, 2 Pet. 22, 1 Tim. 61, Clem. Rom. 
m1, 2 Clem. Rom. 13, etc., are all of a different tenor, although the 
language is similar; the verb is there in the passive, and the blasphemy 
comes from the discredit which is thrown upon the Christian religion 
by the faults of those who profess it. 


TO KaAOv dvopa TO émiKdrnOev ep’ bpuas. 

This means the name of Christ, to whom his followers belong, 
cf. © Pet. 4's. Cf. 2 Sam. 127, Amos. 9?) Isat Maceo 
veka THS em avTods ériKNyjoEews TOD ceuvod Kal peyadorTpe- 
mobs ovduatos avTov, 4 Ezra 102 et nomen quod nominatum est 
super nos profanatum est, etc. For more references, see Mayor’, 
p. 88, Spitta, p. 65. In all these passages the reference is to 
Israel, dedicated to God by receiving his name. This idea was 
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naturally transferred to the Christians, with a reference in their 
case to the name of Christ. Cf. Hermas, Sim. viii, 64, TO dvowa 
kupiov To émuxdnOev er’ adrovs, and other cases of the use of 
évoua in Hermas, Sim. viii, ix, and xi, given in Heitmiiller, 
Im Namen Jesu, 1903, p. 92. The phrase does not necessarily 
refer to baptism, nor to any definite name (e. g. Xpuotiavot) 
by which Christians were known. See Harnack’s note on 
Hermas, Sim. viii, 64. 

6-7. It is very evident that “the rich” here are not Chris- 
tians. Those who maintain the opposite are driven to give 
to BXacdnpmovow the meaning rejected above. The rich are 
plainly neighbours who do not belong to the conventicle but 
may sometimes condescend to visit it. 

No word, however, hints that the two classes do not worship 
the same God, and the whole tone of the passage seems to imply 
a less complete departure from the dominant religion of the 
community than would have been the case in Rome or any 
heathen city. If the whole surrounding population were hea- 
then, the argument would have to be differently turned. Con- 
trast the tone of Phil. 21° #-, Eph. 41719, Col. 37, 1 Cor. 61-3. 

A settled and quiet state of things is indicated, in which the 
normal relations of the different classes of society prevail. The 
sense of missionary duty is not prominent. 

The situation is thus that of a sect of some sort living in a 
community whose more powerful members, though worshipping 
the same God as the sect, do not belong to it. 

8-11. The law of Love is no excuse for respect of persons. The 
cancelling of one precept by another is not permissible, for the 
whole law must be kept. The royal law ts therefore not a license 
to violate other parts of the law. 

These verses are a reply to a supposed excuse, viz. that the 
Christian is required by the law of love to one’s neighbour to 
attend to the rich man. This excuse by the pretext of “love” 
is parallel to the excuse by the pretext of “faith,” vv. 14%. 
Cf. also 113, 76, Like Mt. 51”*-, this passage is opposing a wrong 
and self-indulgent use of the principle that the law of love cov- 
ers the whole law. 
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8. ef pevror, “if now,” “if indeed.” The particle mévTor, 
besides its common adversative force, ‘‘but,” ‘‘nevertheless” 
(so Prov. 54 16% 26 22° 2617, Jn. 42” 718 1242 205 214, 2 Tim. 2%), 
has a “confirmative” meaning, as a strengthened mév, hardly 
to be translated. In such cases it indicates an implied contrast, 
which appears in the present instance in the correlative 6é of 
v.%. Cf. Jude 8, and see Kiihner-Gerth, Grammatik der griech. 
Sprache*, § 503, 3, &. 

vopwov Bactrxor, “the royal law.” vdéwos means the Law of 
God, as known to the readers through the Christian interpreta- 
tion of theO.T. The article is probably omitted because vemos 
is treated as a quasi-proper noun, as in 24 12 4; cf, Neyos, Jas. 
qt, 23. 

Most take the “royal law” to be identical with the ypady 
(legum regina) quoted immediately. But vemos is not used in 
the sense of evTody (cf. Mt. 22° mola évtohy peyddn év Ta 
vou), and it is therefore better to take Saovduxdv as a deco- 
rative epithet describing the law as a whole, of which the fol- 
lowing precept is a part. The expression Kata THv ypadnv 
KTA. implies, indeed, that the perfect observance of this pre- 
cept covers the observance of the whole law, as in Mk. 12%, 
Rom. 13%, Gal.5}4).cf. Levoro! Jno 1st 


It is thus not necessary to make an unnatural distinction between 
yéuos here and in vy. % 


Baowxey, i. e. “supreme.” Cf. Philo, De justitia, 4 Baoirs- 
knp 6€ eobev dvoudfev Mavofs oddv tHv wéonv, De congress. 
erud. grat. 10; 4 Macc. 14%, The term either goes back to the 
tradition that kings are supreme sovereigns, or else is drawn 
from the use of BacvAevs to mean the Roman emperor. 

At the same time there may be here an allusion to the Stoic 
conception of the wise as “‘kings,”’ parallel to the lurking allu- 
sion in 125 to the conception of the wise as alone ‘‘free.”’? The 
Law of Christians is alone fit for “‘kings.” Cf. the similar appli- 
cation of the word Sacvsxds in Clem. Al. Strom. vi, 18, p. 825; 
vii, 12, p. 876, and the other passages quoted by Mayor’, p. 90; 
also t Pet. 2°. See Knowling’s good note, p. 49, Zahn, Einlei- 
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tung, i, § 6, note 1, and for the Stoic paradox the references 
in Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen‘, III, i, p. 256, note 5. 

‘As in 125, so here, the attribute of the law is decorative and 
suggestive only; it is not meant specifically to distinguish the 
true law from some other inferior one. 


The interpretation of GactAmxédy as “given by the King” (God or 
Christ) has nothing to recommend it. Equally little has Calvin’s in- 
genious reference to “the king’s highway,” “plana scilicet, recta, et 
e@quabilis.” 


THY ypapyy, 7. e. “passage of Scripture” (Lev. 1918) ; of. Mk. 
12, Jn. 19%, Lightfoot on Gal. 37%. 

Tov mAnoiov. Properly “neighbour,” in LXX for Hebrew 
D1, “friend,” “fellow countryman,” or “other person” generally, 
and so, under the influence of the teaching of Jesus (Lk. 10?5-87), 
equivalent to 6 repos (cf. especially Rom. 13% 1 152). 

9. duaptiay épyafeobe, cf. 1 and note. Such conduct is 
sin, directly forbidden by the law, and hence cannot be excused 
as a fulfilment of the royal law. 

edeyyopevot U7rd TOD vouov, Cf. Lev. 1915 ov Anpyn Tpdcw- 
Tov TTWYOU Ovde Oavpdces Tpdcwrrov Suvdatov, &v SiKaLootvyn 
Kpwets Tov TAnalov cov, Deut. 117 161%. 

10. doTs .. . THPNCH, with av omitted. Cf. Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, 307, Blass-Debrunner, § 380. 


emehon] BNC minn i x 
tnoqset] KLP minnpler veer, 


TAnowcet] A minn. 

TANHEwsas tHhojset] 33. 

tedécet] minn, cf. v. 8. 
The future is probably an emendation called out by the absence of &v. 
The same thing has happened to xtatoy, for which KLP minnpler have 
axtatcet. The synonyms, and the conflation in 33, are interesting. 


mraion, in sense of “sin,” Rom. 11", Jas. 3%, cf. Deut. 7°. 
See M. Aur. Anton. vii, 22 isov dvOpwrov ¢gidety Kati Tods 
aratovtas, Maximus Tyr. Diss. 26 Tis S& avip ayabos os 
dueN ety Biov amtaictas ; 

év évi, “in one point,” neuter, since véuos is not used of 
single precepts. 
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mdvrev e&voxos, mwavTwv is neuter, and the genitive, as in 
classical Greek, denotes the crime. This is a rhetorical way 
of saying that he is a transgressor of “the law as a whole” 
(rapaBarns vopouv, v."), not of all the precepts in it. 


For similar emphasis on the several individual precepts which make 
up the law, of. Mt. 51°, and especially Test. XII Patr. Aser 25-1 
(Charles’s translation): “Another stealeth, doeth unjustly, plundereth, 
defraudeth, and withal pitieth the poor: this too hath a twofold aspect, 
but the whole is evil. He who defraudeth his neighbour provoketh 
God, and sweareth falsely against the Most High, and yet pitieth the 
poor: the Lord who commandeth the law he setteth at nought and 
provoketh, and yet he refresheth the poor. He defileth the soul and 
maketh gay the body; he killeth many, and pitieth a few: this too 
hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is evil. Another committeth 
adultery and fornication, and abstaineth from meats, and when he 
fatteth he doeth evil, and by the power of his wealth overwhelmeth 
many; and notwithstanding his excessive wickedness he doeth the 
commandments: this, too, hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is 
evil. Such men are hares; for they are half clean, but in very deed 
are unclean. For God in the tables of the commandments hath thus 
declared.” 

The roots of this verse evidently lie in rabbinical modes of empha- 
sising the importance of certain special precepts and of every precept. 
Thus Shemoth rabba 25 jim., “The Sabbath weighs against all the 
precepts”; Shabbath, 70, 2, “If he do all, but omit one, he is guilty 
for all severally.” Schéttgen and Wetstein give many sayings of sim- 
ilar tenor from rabbinical writings of various dates. 

Augustine, Ep. 167 ad Hier., draws a comparison with the Stoic doc- 
trine of the solidarity of virtues and vices. The Stoic doctrine is that 
virtue is an indivisible whole, a man is either virtuous or vicious. The 
wise (or virtuous) is free from fault, the foolish (or vicious) does no right 
act; hence tow t& duaethuata xa te xatoebdueta. The character of 
every act depends on the controlling inner purpose and disposition. 
See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen4, III, i, pp. 251-263, with abun- 
dant references. This doctrine has plainly nothing to do with that of 
James. 


11, pa powxetons ... ui) povetons. Ex. 201% 15, Deut. s!7*., 
This order, in which the seventh commandment is mentioned 
before the sixth, is perhaps due to the order found in the LXX 
(Cod. B, not AF) of Ex. 20. So Lk. 18”, Rom. 13%, Philo, De 
decal. 12, 24, 32, De spec. leg. iii, 2; but not so Mt. 5%) 27, 
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C minnrauci syrhel arm have conformed the text to the usual order 
by putting murder first. In the following sentence this is done by 
minnpavei arm. 


ob porxyeves. ov follows the regular N. T. usage in present 
simple conditions. Cf. Buttmann, § 148; Burton, § 4609; J. 
H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 170 f.; Winer, § 55, 2, c (where 
it is said that e¢ ob makes the negative emphatic). Here, since 
the negative belongs only to a part of the protasis (movyevers) 
and not to the rest (fovevers), ov is in any case necessary. 

12-13. General exhortation to remember the Judgment, which 
is the sanction of the law; together with special inculcation of the 
precept of mercy, violated by their respect of persons. 

12. Aanreite, wovetre, cf. 11% 23-25, 26 a section which seems to 
be in mind in this summarising exhortation. 

The collocation is very common, e. g. Test. XII Patr. Gad 61, 
cf. Acts 11 7% év Adyous Kal épryows avTod (and commentaries), 
t Jn. 338, and Lex. s. v. épyov, 3. 

dua vouou édevOepias, “under the law of liberty.” Cf. 1%; 
dvd here indicates the “state or condition in which one does or 
suffers something”; see Lex. s.v. dud, A. I. 2; of. e.g. Rom. 2" 
Sua vopou KpiOjoovras, 

13. yap introduces the reason why the sin of respect of 
persons will be punished with special severity. It involves a 
breach of the law of mercy, and that has as its consequence 
unmerciful punishment. 

avédeos. Found only here for the usual avnAeys, avedens, 
but regularly formed from the noun éAeos; see Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 


L minnpem read dylhews. 


On the thought, cf. Mt. 57 614 7! 183-35, Ps, 185 26, Kcclus. 
282%, Test. XII Patr. Zab. 5 and 8. Jer. Baba q. vili, 10, 
“Every time that thou art merciful, God will be merciful to 
thee; and if thou art not merciful, God will not show mercy 
to thee,” Rosh hash. 17 a, “To whom is sin pardoned? to him 
who forgives injury.” 

Karaxavyatat édeos Kpicews, “mercy boasts over (or against) 
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judgment.” éAeos is human mercy shown in practise, epicews 
is God’s condemnatory judgment, cf. Jas. 51%, Jn. 5%. This 
gives the converse of the previous sentence. As the unmerciful 
will meet with no mercy, so a record of mercy will prevent con- 
demnation. Cf. 5% and Ecclus. 3% 4017, Tob. 4°. The doc- 
trine (and need) of God’s forgiving mercy is here assumed in 
regular Jewish fashion. 


On the great importance ascribed to mercy as a virtue in Jewish 
thought, see Bousset, Religion des Judentums?*, pp. 162 f. 

The contrast of God’s opposing attributes of mercy and justice does 
not seem to be in mind here. The contrast of #ieo¢ and xoetotc is a 
natural one, and is found in both Greek and Jewish sources, cf. Diog. 
Laert. ii, 39, references to Bereshith r. in Wetstein, and the references 
in Spitta, p. 70, note 6. 

xataxauxatat is found elsewhere only in Jas. 314, Rom. 1118, Zech. 
rol, Jer. 50[27]!* xarexauyaobe Staomktovtes thy xAnoovoulay wou, 
so[27]*%. It does not occur in secular writers. 1 Cor. 1555 well illus- 
trates the meaning of this word. 


xavanauxatat] B (—te) SKL minnrler ff m vg Aug boh. 

nxataxavxdéo0w] A 33 minnp2ue, 

nataxauxacbe] C2 syrpesh, 

xataxavyae0e is insufficiently attested and is probably due to an 
error. xataxavyko0w is the harder reading, but the group A 33 points 
to an emendation. 


Zreog xolcewc] CKL minn read cov xolcews. Since the accusa- 
tive yields no sense, this must have been understood as td ZAeoy, 
attested by Ps.-Herodian, Epimerismoi, ed. Boissonade, 1819, p. 235, 
and not found elsewhere. 


14-26. Neither does the possession of Faith give any license 
to dispense with good works. 

This touches another case of substitution of a sham for the 
reality ; cf. 177-5 26f. 28f., As an excuse, faith is worth no more 
than love. 

The fundamental idea of a warning against sham is common 
enough to all moralists. The special interest here is that James 
makes his contrast not between, e. g., sayings and doings, but 
between two terms important in Christian thought, viz., faith 
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and works, and that in the course of his argument he uses other 
theological terms and reveals an acquaintance with many diverse 
theological conceptions and modes of thought. 

14. Faith, if it does not lead to good works, is impotent to 
save. 

Tt dpedos, cf. v. 18, t Cor. 1532, and (T& ddbed/a) Ecclus. 20% 
41'4, Job 2115, dedos is found in LXX only once (Job 15°). 
Cf. Té yap (or ovr, or dé) Spedos (note absence of the article, as 
here), Philo, De poster. Cain. 24, Quod deus immut. 33, De agric. 
30; Teles (ed. Hense), p. 27 Té obv dpedos 76 obras eye; TL 
ddeXos was a common expression in the vivacious style of the 
moral diatribe. See Bultmann, Stil der paulinischen Predigt, 


Pp. 33: 


bpeAos] BC* 102; cf. v. 18 (sine <6, BC*), 1 Cor. 1532 (sine t6, DFG). 
td dgekoc] NAC?2KL minnfere omn, probably emendation. 


adergoi pov. Marks a new paragraph, cf. 21, etc. 

miotw, Introduced without the article as a new idea; cf. 
9 TioTls, v.15, and 13 415, 

Cf. 13 © 21 51427 515, Faith (cf. especially 2!) is here assumed 
to be the fundamental attitude of the Christian adherent, which 
makes him a Christian. No ground exists for thinking that 
this assumption was, or could be, doubted by any one. All 
Christians (cf. mvoTot, “believers,” Acts 16!, 2 Cor. 61%, 1 Tim. 
5°) have faith, and James uses the term, without any attempt 
at the formation of an exact psychological concept of the con- 
tents of faith, merely as the ordinary term familiar to all for a 
well-known inner state. The cases of the demons, Abraham, 
and Rahab all present an analogy to Christian faith which, 
while inadequate, is yet valuable for argument—the more so 
that Abraham and Rahab were recognised on all hands to have 
been ‘‘ justified.” 

rey, “say,” in presenting his claim to be approved of men 
and of God. So 113 undels Neyéro, cf. 28. This word is not to 
be too much emphasised, as if it meant ‘“‘pretend,” and as if 
doubt were seriously thrown on the man’s actual possession of 
faith. The inadequate and empty “faith” which produces no 
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works may be hardly worthy of the name, but it is not necessa- 
rily a deliberate hypocrisy. 

The contrast is not between saying (Aéyy) and doing (épya 
éyn), as it was in 1% between hearing and doing; it is rather 
between mere adherence to Christianity and conduct, or between 
church-membership and life (wtorw éyew, epya exe). 

épya, cf. 1°. 

épya seems here a recognised term for “good deeds.” Cf. Mt. 
516 933, Rom. 25, Jn. 3%, Tit. 116, etc., etc., where Ta épya*means 
“conduct,”’ which is made up of an infinite number of separate 
épya. For the use of the word in moral relations, cf. Prov. 24” 
ds amodiéwow éxdoT@ KaTa Ta Epya avTov, Ps. 6212, Apoc. 
Bar. 517 “saved by their works,” 4 Ezra 7°, Pirke Aboth, iii, 
14; iv, 15, and many other passages referred to by Spitta, pp. 
72—-70:; 

On the expression épya éyew, mlorw éxew, cf. 4 Ezra 77 
832 1323 “even such as have works and faith toward the Al- 
mighty,” Apoc. Bar. 14%? (the righteous) “have with them a 
store of works preserved in treasuries.” 

The épya, here do not appear as specifically épya véuou; the 
word merely denotes conduct as contrasted with faith. This 
contrast cannot be original with this writer (cf. 4 Ezra 97 13”). 

The contrast of faith and works will appear wherever faith 
is held to be the fundamental characteristic of the true members 
of the religious community, while at the same time a body of 
laws regulating conduct is set forth as binding. It is inevitable 
that by some, whether in practise or in theory, the essential 
underlying unity of the two absolute requirements will be over- 
looked and one or the other regarded as sufficient. This will 
always call out protests like that of James, who represents the 
sound and sensible view that not one only but both of these 
requirements must be maintained. 

Tn the discussions of the Apostle Paul the contrast is the same 
in terms, but its real meaning is different and peculiar. Paul’s 
lofty repudiation of “works” has nothing but the name in*tom- 
mon with the attitude of those who shelter their deficiencies of 
conduct under the excuse of having faith. Paul’s contrast was 
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a novel one, viz. between the works of an old and abandoned 
system and the faith of a newly adopted one. His teaching was 
really intended to convey a doctrine of forgiveness. 

Our author, on the other hand, with nothing either of Paul’s 
subtlety or of his mystical insight into the act of faith and 
glorification of faith’s contents, is led to draw the more usual 
contrast between the faith and works which are both deemed 
necessary under the same system. Hence, while faith is the 
same thing with both—an objective fact of the Christian life, 
the works of which they speak are different—in one case the con- 
duct required by the Jewish law, in the other that demanded 
by Christian ethics. That the two in part coincided does 
not make them the same. One was an old and abandoned fail- 
ure, impotent to secure the salvation which it was believed to 
promise, the other was the system of conduct springing from 
and accompanying a new life. 

But this distinction, while it makes plain that James is not 
controverting what Paul meant, yet does not insure the full 
agreement of James and Paul, for Paul, although he would have 
heartily admitted the inadequacy of a faith which does not 
show itself in works, would never have admitted that justifica- 
tion comes €& épywv. James has simply not learned to use 
Paul’s theology, and betrays not the slightest comprehension 
of the thought of Paul about faith and the works of the Law. 

The contrast between reliance on membership in the religious 
community and on conduct is as old as Amos and the Hebrew 
prophets, and comes out in the words of John the Baptist, and 
of Jesus in the Synoptics and John. All that James adds to 
these is the term ‘‘faith,”’ to denote the essential element in the 
membership, and then an elaborate discussion in which the terms 
and instances of later Jewish theology are freely employed. 

The use (see below) of the same formula which Paul seems to 
have created indicates that Paul had preceded James, but it is 
plain that James had made no study of Paul’s epistles, and these 
formulas may have come to his knowledge without his having 
read Paul’s writings, which, we must remember, the Book of 
Acts does not even mention. See Introduction, supra, pp. 35 f. 
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py Stvatar % WioTis cHoar avrov; cf. 1% (and note) 4” 
515 20. 

This question is presented as if it admitted of but one an- 
swer, and that a self-evident one. 

15-17. Illustration from the emptiness of words of charity 
as a substitute for deeds. 

This is not, like the closely similar verses, 2? '-, a concrete in- 
- stance of James’s contention, but a little parable; for another 
parable to the same purport, cf. 27% The illustration is ab- 
ruptly introduced, as in 3! 1%, 

The comparison has itself a moral significance, and the same 
thought is found in other literature, e. g. Plautus, Hpzd. 116 f. 
nam quid te igitur rettulit beneficum esse oratione si ad rem aux- 
tlium emortuomst ? 


15. édv] BS 33 69 minn ff m. 
éay 8é] ACKL minnpler yg syrpesh. hel, 
éay y&ée] sah. 


yupvol, “naked,” in the sense of “insufficiently clad”; cf. 
Job 22° “stripped the naked of their clothing,” Is. 20? * 587, 
Jn. 217 (without the évrevddTns), Mt. 2536 #-, Acts r9!*; see ref- 
erences in L. and S. 

The plural after singular subjects connected by 7 is in ac- 
cord with the occasional usage of good Greek writers. See 
Hadley-Allen, § 608; Blass-Debrunner, § 135. Buttmann and 
Blass ascribe the plural here to the fact that the two nouns are 
of different genders, but this is not the case in all the examples 
from secular Greek. 

édnucpou Tpodis, “food for the day,” “the day’s supply of 
food.” 

The word é7juepos is not in the O. T., but this whole phrase 
is found in Diod. iii, 32; Dion. Hal. viii, 41; Aristides, xlix, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 537. It is an expression natural to secular Greek, 
and used here, much like the English “daily bread,” to describe 
the poor person’s need as urgent; cf. Philo, Im Flacc. 17 wé&vnrées 
éopev Kal mods TO éprjuepov eis attra TA avayKata tropivew 
duvdpeOa, Ps.-Plutarch, An vitios. p. 499 C mpocairnaw épn- 
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Bépouv tpophs. Other extracts may be found in Mayor’, p. 97, 
and Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, 1899, 
pp. 236 f. 

16. wmdyere ev eipyvy, “good bye,” a Jewish expression; 
cf. Acts 168°, Mk. 534, Lk. 7, Judg. 188, 1 Sam. 117 2042, 2 Sam. 
15°; cf. J. Friedmann, Der geselischaftliche Verkehr und die 
Umgangsformeln in talmudischer Zeit, Berlin, 1914, p. 34. 

Oeppatvecbe kai yoprafecbe, The context requires that these 
be taken as passive; and, indeed, in order to say ‘‘warm and 
feed yourselves” it would be necessary in the late usage of 
the N. T. to use the active with a reflexive pronoun, buds 
avtous, éaurous; cf. e. g. 122 maparoyilouevor Eavtovs. Cf. 
Blass-Debrunner, § 310. 


That @eouatvery was commonly used of the effect of warm clothes 
is shown by Job 31%, Hag. 1°, but also by Plut. Quest. conviv. vi, 6, 
p. 691 D, and a curious passage (quoted by Wetstein) in which Galen 
(De vir. medic. simpl. ii) criticises the common neglect of writers to 
observe the distinction between that which warms and that which 
merely keeps off the cold. 


dare, plural after 71s, which is treated as a kind of collective. 
See Hadley-Allen, § 609 a; Kriiger, § 58, 4, A. 5. 

Ta émitnoeia, “the necessaries of life.” Not elsewhere in 
the N. T.; occasionally in LXX, but with no corresponding 
Hebrew word. 


3geAoc] sine t6 BC*; cf. v.44. 


17. ows, making the application of the parable, cf. Lk. 15 
tye 

"ea Bn exn eprya, cf. vv. 1% 2 6 4 riots yopls [Tar] epyov. 

Faith is said to “have” works, perhaps in the sense of “‘at- 
tendance or companionship” (Lew. s.v. éyw I, 2, c). 

vexpa, cf. v.*®. The two things which are opposed are not 
faith and works (as with Paul) but a living faith and a dead 
faith. The dead faith is also called apy (v.*) ; cf. 12° mdrasos, 
It is not denied that faith can exist without works, but it is the 
wrong kind of faith. 

On the figurative use of vexpds for “inactive and useless,” 
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Rom. 6" 78, Heb. 61 94, cf. Epict. Diss. iii, 23% Kal wny ay py 
rabra (sc. a conviction of sin) éuzroup 6 Tod didoaddov Aoyos, 
vexpos éotTt Kal avros Kal o Néyar, 

«ad? éaurHp, “in itself” (R.V.), strengthens vexpd, “inwardly 
dead’’; not merely hindered from activity, but defective in its 
own power to act; see 2 Macc. 134, Acts 28!6, Rom. 14”, and 
secular references in Lex. s.v. Kata, II, 1, e, of. Gen. 30” 43%. 


Of the various renderings proposed the only other one deserving 
mention is that of Grotius and others, who give it this meaning of “by 
itself,” “alone” (ff sola), but interpret, “faith without works is dead, 
being alone.” This involves a tautology, and in strictness would 
require the addition of the participle otca. 


18. A possible rejoinder in behalf of the censured persons, 
and its refutation. 

Supposed bringer of excuses: “One has pre-eminently 
faith, another has pre-eminently works.” 

James: “A live faith and works do not exist sepa- 
rately.” 

GAN épet Tis. An objection or defense suggested, as in 11% 
28-1. For the half-dialogue form, cf. Rom. 99 111°, 1 Cor. 15% 
aA épet Tis, 4 Macc. 274, Ep. Barn. 9%, and innumerable pas- 
sages in the Greek moralists. See Introduction, supra, p. 12. 


The future here ‘denotes a merely supposable case” (Lat. dicat), 
Winer, § 40, b, p. 280; Buttmann, § 139, 18; Viteau, Grec du N. T., 
Le verbe, § 43. Cf. Heb. 1132. 


In reply to the censure upon those who rely on faith and 
neglect conduct, it is here suggested that one person has faith 
(cf. 1 Cor. 129 é€répm triotis év T@ avT@ TVvevmare), another 
works, doubtless not in either case with perfect exclusiveness 
but in pre-eminent degree. This is a defense which suggests 
antinomianism, but includes a curious tolerance. While ob- 
viously weak—a weaker position, indeed, than downright anti- 
nomianism—it has a certain plausibility, and very likely fairly 
expresses the underlying unformulated philosophy of not a few 
persons. 

The objector’s words are contained in one sentence; then 
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James replies with SetEdv wou xrd, This sentence is evidently 
from the point of view of vv. 1*1’, and is intended flatly and 
comprehensively to deny that faith and works are separate 
gifts, like, for instance, prophecy and healing. 

ov, kay, The pronouns do not refer to James and the 
objector, but are equivalent to els, érepos, “one,” “another,” 
and are merely a more picturesque mode of indicating two 
imaginary persons. Very much the same is true of “thou” 
and “I” in the second half of the verse, where James has no 
idea of emphasising his owm superior uprightness. 


o6 cannot be made to refer to James (1) because James is contend- 
ing not for faith but for works, and (2) because James’s personality has 
up to this point been so little prominent (the first person has been only 
used in the conventional address &SeAgof wou), that some clear indi- 
cation of such a direct contrast between him and the objector would 
be expected, at least épet tg éu.ol instead of épet ttc. 

For a similar usage cf. the quotation from Bion in a fragment of the 
Cynic Teles (ed. Hense?, pp. 5 f., from Stobeeus, Anthol. iii, 1, 98 [Mein. 
v, 67]), uh ody BobAou SeutepoAdyos Oy tb rEWTOAdYOU TodcwmoY’ ei dé Wh, 
a&vkouoct6y tt motncetc. ad wey Kox|ers xaAds, éym d8 Hoxyouct, pact (sc. 6 
Blwy), xat od wdv moAAO@y, éy@ ds Evds toutout natsaywyds yevduevoc, xat 
od wév emop0s yevduevog dim éAeuvBeetws, éym@ SE AawBdvw etbapatic 
Taek cod oly Sxotiztwy olds &yevviGwy 00d Weupmuotody. 

Teles (c. 230 B.c.), quoting his predecessor Bion, is urging that every 
man must play the part that Fortune assigns him, and says: “If, then, 
you are a second-class actor, don’t envy the réle of the first-class player. 
Tf you do, you will commit blunders. You are a ruler, I am a subject 
(says [Bion]); you have many under you, I, as a tutor, but this one; 
and you grow prosperous and give generously, while I cheerfully receive 
from you without fawning or degrading myself or complaining.” 

It is to be noted that in the first sentence from Teles od is the man 
with the inferior actor’s part, while in the rest of the passage od is the 
more prosperous man, in contrast to the speaker, who modestly pre- 
sents himself as the representative of lesser worldly fortune. This is 
not unlike the way in which James (see below) fails to preserve strictly 
the réles of his fragmentary dialogue. 

On the “‘ideal”’ second person in Greek (equivalent to tts), see Gil- 
dersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, i, 1900, p. 41, with many examples, 


éyeis. To be taken as an affirmation not a question. eels 
and éy are manifestly parallel. 
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micTW means TloTW yapis TOY Epywv, or, at least, with a 
minimum of €pya. épya is épya with a minimum of miotis. 

det£ov, “show,” “prove,” “demonstrate,” cf. Jas. 31%. Here 
begins the reply addressed to the objector. James replies, first, 
by a challenge to the objector to produce a case of faith stand- 
ing by itself without accompanying works. ‘This challenge rests 
on the assumption that such a “dead” faith is really no faith 
at all. James, however, does not pursue that aspect of the mat- 
ter, but proceeds, secondly (kayo cou de’Ew), with the converse 
of the first challenge, in the form of an offer to show that any 
case of works supposed to stand by themselves without under- 
lying faith is merely deceptive and really implies a co-existent 
faith. 

On the form of expression, by challenge and offer, cf. Theoph. 
Ad Autol. i, 2 SetEdv por Tov &vOpwrrdv cov Kayo oo. SelEw Tov 
Oedv ov, Epictet. i, 6% éya oot SelEw . . . ob S euol deixvve 
and other references in Bultmann, p. 33. 


xoets] BSACP minn ff vg boh sah syrvesh. hel arm. 

éx] KL minnlze plu, An unfortunate conformation to the follow- 
ing clause, which spoils the sense. 

It is interesting that in the English A.V. the influence of the Vulgate 
(sine) led to the rendering ‘‘ without,”’ which is not a correct translation 
of the Received Greek Text, which reads éx. 


xwels tév Zoywy] CKL minnpler add cov, doubtless part of the same 
emendation which produced éx. 


Kayo cot de(Ew, “From the very existence of righteous con- 
duct the fact of faith can be demonstrated, for without faith 
I could not do the works.” Note the elegant construction of 
this sentence in which the chiastic order r/oTw—é€pyov, épywv 
—mioTw well corresponds to the natural emphasis. 


xayo oot SefEw] BS minn. 
xzy@ SelGw cot] ACKL minn vg. A weakening conformation to 
order of preceding Set&dy wor. 


éx tév Zovwy wou] ff vg syrbel omit wou, by a conformation to their 
text of the preceding clause. 
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ntotty 3°] BNC 33 minn ff. 
ttotty wou] AKLP minneler yg boh sah syrpeh- bol, Conformation to 
thy Tiotty cou. 


The interpretations of this difficult verse are very numerous and for 
the most part highly subtle and unsatisfactory. The interpretation 
presented: above, which was given by Pott in Koppe’s Novum Testa- 
mentum’, 1816, and by H. Bouman, Commentarius perpetuus in Jacobi 
epistolam, Utrecht, 1865, differs from others in taking od and éy# in 
the defense as referring merely to two representatives of different types 
of religion, not to the writer of the epistle and the objector himself. 
Thereby one of the chief difficulties of the exegesis is overcome, namely, 
the difficulty that od and éya in the objection (v. 18#) do not suit well 
the corresponding éuof, wou, and cou, cot, in the retort of James (v. 18>). 
With any other mode of interpretation it seems impossible to gain a 
satisfactory sense from the passage. 

The interpretations are divided into two main groups, according as 
aN épet ttc is taken (1) as interposing a reply in defense of the ten- 
dency censured in vv. '*1’, or (2) as introducing the reinforcement of 
an ally who adds his word in the same contention as that of James. 

I. tts as an objector. 

This interpretation (which I adopt) finds its support chiefly in the 
argument used above, that this is the only natural meaning of the phrase 
GAN gpet tt¢ in such a context. Under this view the words introduced 
by éoet will not extend beyond é@yw, v. 184, for 3etEov xtA. is evidently 
spoken in the interest of James’s main contention. As to how the 
words (18#) can express an objection, and what that objection is, opin- 
ions have been various. The first and most obvious difficulty in this 
view has always been that the objector seems to declare that James 
has faith, while the objector himself has works. That would reverse 
their respective parts, and the difficulty has been met in three ways. 

1. Since the objection is quoted by James, od is taken as if from 
James’s point of view and éyé asif referring to James: “But someone 
will say, ‘Thou (i. e. the representative of the class just censured) hast 
faith, while I (James) have works.’” This is taken either (a) as a de- 
fense of the class censured, on the ground that several types of religion 
are alike admissible, or (0) as an attack upon James, who is declared 
to have only works (which are inferior to faith), whereas the person 
attacked has faith, the superior quality (so Weiss). To this, under 
either form, (a) or (0), James replies that faith cannot exist alone. 

Both these explanations are exposed to the fatal difficulty that the 
objection of the defender is given in direct discourse (as, e. g., in 2%) so 
that ¢yé cannot possibly refer to James; the interpretation of Weiss 
is exposed to the further, equally fatal, objection that it is impos- 
sible to suppose that James could have introduced, in the mouth of a 
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- supposititious defender, such an insulting personal attack on himself. 
The rhetorical device of the objector’s defense is very characteristic of 
Greek popular moral exhortation of this period, and is always adopted 
solely in order to state vividly a possible point of view, in itself not 
wholly unreasonable, but liable to the crushing rejoinder with which 
the author follows it. It must be assumed as intended to aid, not to 
hinder, the development of the main contention. To withdraw the 
reader’s mind from the main subject by raising the question of the 
author’s own character and principles would be a strangely inept turn. 
Moreover, for Weiss’s view the precise bearing of the attack (through 
the supposed inferiority of works to faith) would have to be more clearly 
expressed. James nowhere lays himself open to the accusation that he 
thinks works can exist without faith. 

2. A second way of meeting the difficulty is that of von Soden, WH. 
mg., and others, who take %yetc as a question, by which doubt is ex- 
pressed of James’s possession of faith; thus: 

James: “Faith without works is dead.” 

Opponent: “Hast thou any faith?” 

James: “T have works. Show me thy faith without works, and I 
will prove that I have faith.” 

Apart from the fact that this interpretation gives the passage too 
much the character of personal debate, with an argumentum ad hominem, 
to suit the style proper to general hortatory moral writing, this theory 
fails because it does violence to the Greek. For (a), in order to call in 
question James’s faith, the opponent would have had to say wy od xtotty 
éyets; (cf.e.g. v.14). The present form of the question would be wholly 
weak and unnatural. (b) The theory neglects the obvious parallelism 
of od &yetc, xzye &yw, in which the presence of xa and the lack of any 
sufficient introduction to the second part make it impossible to assume 
that we have a question and answer. 

3. (a) In despair of any other solution, Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 
11887, p.874; #1902, ii, p. 547; E. Y. Hincks (Journal of Bibl. Literature, 
xviii, 1899, pp. 199-201), Baljon, Katholieke Brieven, 1904, p. 42, have 
declared the text corrupt, and propose to read against all Mss. (except 
the Latin Codex Corbeiensis [ff], the reading of which is admittedly a 
secondary correction) od goya tyets xdy@ aiotty Fyo. 

The meaning will then be, as in the explanation defended above, an 
appeal by the opponent to the equal value of various religious gifts, 
faith and works both being good in their own way. In the text as re- 
constructed each gift will be assigned to the right person, faith to the 
opponent, works to James. 

But (1) this reconstruction of the text is too violent a procedure to 
be acceptable so long as any other explanation can be found, and (2) 
the resulting text is unsatisfactory. For James’s own character and 
principles have not been in question, and to represent the defender as 
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here drawing a sharp contrast specifically between James and himself 
is to make the words amount to an attack on James. Thus this solu- 
_ tion is exposed to the same objections as that of Weiss already discussed. 

(b) Of the same violent sort is the suggestion of Spitta, followed by 
Hollmann, that the objection originally introduced by &AW ‘épet tts 
has fallen out, so that originally od axfotty xet¢ constituted the first 
words of James’s rejoinder. 

But such a rejoinder, in which the writer declares that he possesses 
these highly prized works, would be very unnatural, to say nothing of 
the fact that James would not have admitted voluntarily and gratu- 
itously that his own faith required proof. And Spitta’s attempt to 
reconstruct the objection introduced by épet tts is weak (“Aus dem 
Fehlen gewisser Werke kénne nicht geschlossen werden, der Glaube sei 
nicht lebendig, und die Werke, auf welche Jakobus poche, kénnten 
den Mangel der nfottg nicht ersetzen,” p. 79). 

Hollmann’s attempt is equally unconvincing: “‘ Allein da wird jemand 
sagen: [Was niitzen Werke ohne Glauben? Ich aber habe Glauben!] 
Du hast Glauben und ich habe Werke? Zeige mir deinen Glauben”’ 
(in J. Weiss, Schriften des N. T. ii, 1908, p. 10). 

4. The interpretation defended above is not open to any of these 
objections. 

II. ws as an ally. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the more usual of the interpretations above 
described has led a second group of interpreters to take the sentence 
introduced by dAX’ épet tts as coming not from an opponent but from 
a third party, who is an ally of James. The sentence od alotiy gets 
xa toya #yw is then taken to be merely the introduction, establish- 
ing a basis for argument, while det&év wot xtA. contains the real gist 
of the utterance of tt¢: ‘Nay, someone will say, ‘Thou (the person 
censured by James) hast, or art supposed to have, faith, while I (the 
ally of James now speaking) really have works; in fact thy faith (since 
it cannot be demonstrated by works) is not only dead but practically 
non-existent, while my recognized works prove that I have faith as 
well.’ ” 

Where the quotation from the imaginary ally stops is less easy to 
determine, and that is not very important, since in most forms of this 
theory the point of view of the ally and of James are identical. Some 
Tmake it stop with v. '8, others carry the interjected remarks on to the 
end of v.28. This latter view has the great disadvantage of separating 
the example of Abraham from the parallel instance of Rahab. 

1. Under the more common form of this view (De Wette, Beyschlag, 
Mayor) the interrupting tt¢ is thought of as another Christian; &\\& 
is taken as like tmmo vero (cf. Jn. 162, Phil. 118, Lk. 127162); od alot 
%yetc is given the meaning “thou pretendest to have faith,” a pretense 
which is shown to be false in the sentence det&dv wot xtA. 
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But the natural sense of &\X’ épet tt¢ is too clear to permit here this 
meaning of &AA¢é; and it is not justifiable to make éyets equivalent to 
Aéyers eyetv. Further, the introduction of an ally, representing the 
same point of view, is wholly uncalled for, and cannot be accounted 
for on the ground either of “‘modesty”’ (Mayor) or of “dramatic vivid- 
ness” (Beyschlag). It would have to be made more obvious by the 
context. James cannot thus boast of works, nor has he occasion to 
defend himself against any charge of lack of faith. This interpretation, 
although widely held, cannot be accepted. 

2. A more plausible form of this theory, or rather an important ad- 
vance upon it, is the interpretation of Zahn (Einleitung, i, § 4, note 4), 
based upon the view of Hofmann and Stier. Zahn accepts the view that 
tts is a kind of ally, but finds that the only ally that would suit the 
conditions is an unbelieving Jew, whose supposed words run through 
v.19: “Nay, if you maintain your practices, some Jew will say, ‘Thou, 
as a Christian, hast thy faith, and I, asa Jew, my works; but thy con- 
duct gives the lie to thy professions of faith, whereas my conduct shows 
that I have all the faith a man needs. Thy vaunted faith is no more 
than that of the demons.’”’ This is concrete and has advantages over 
most other interpretations. But the difficulty remains that dA’ épet tt¢ 
is more naturally taken as introducing not a reinforcement of James’s 
position, but an objection or defense of those censured. Further, in 
-the general style of this epistle (which is not a true letter addressed 
to a definite body of readers) such a reference to Jewish Christian argu- 
ment would have to be made more explicit and clear. And, finally, 
there is noevidence that faith and works were ever the accepted party 
cries of Jews and Christians. On the contrary, faith characterised the 
Jew, and not gey« but véuoco and meprtoun were what he claimed as 
his distinction, cf. Rom. 9* 5, Phil. 3°. And the content of faith, as 
indicated in v. 1°, is a monotheism which Jew and Christian shared. 
If faith, as such, were here thought of as that which distinguishes 
Christian from Jew, v. !° could not possibly have been written. 

Similar is the view of E. Haupt (Studien und Kritiken, vol. lvi, 1883, 
p. 187), who substitutes a non-christian moralist for the Pharisaic Jew. 
This is open to the same objections as Zahn’s view, and to the additional 
one that, especially in Palestine, the defender of ‘“‘mere morality”’ seems 
less appropriate in such a tract than the polemical Jew. 

For criticism of various views, besides the commentaries see Holtz- 
mann, Lehrb. d. neutest. Theologie?, 1911, ii, p. 374, note 2. 


19-26. Argument from the instances of the demons and of 
Abraham and Rahab. 
(a) v.1% Faith by itself can be exerted by demons. 
(b) vv. 4, In Abraham’s case, faith had to be com- 
pleted by works in order to secure justification. 
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(c) v.25. Likewise Rahab was justified by works. 
(d) v. 6 Thus faith without works is dead. 

19. Faith (even the supreme faith in One God) can be ex- 
erted by demons, who are not thereby saved. 

James, after refuting the excuse of the objector, proceeds with 
his main argument. The point made in v. !9 is in support of 
the original proposition of vv. !* 1’, that faith without works 
is dead; v.19 is thus an argument parallel to that of vv. 1°16 

muoTevels. Perhaps better taken as affirmation than (Tdf. 
WH.) as question. 

rt els Oeds éorw, 

This, the existence and unity of God, is doubtless thought of 
as the chief element in faith, but it is going too far to represent 
it as including the whole of James’s conception of faith. Cf. 
the emphasis on monotheism (with reference to Christ added) 
in 1 Cor. 8* &, Eph. 4°, 1 Thess. 1°. 


The emphasis on monotheism as the prime article of the Jewish creed 
is to be seen in the Shema (Deut. 64), “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord” (cf. Mk. 122°), and may be illustrated from Philo, 
De opif. mundi, 61 ; De nobilitate, 5; Leg. ad Gaiwm, 16. See Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums, ch. 15. 


That a strong perception of the fundamental and distinctive 
significance of monotheism passed over into the early church 
may be illustrated from Hermas, Mand. i, mp@rov mavtwv Tic- 
Tevooy Ott els éoTw oO Oeds; it was not peculiar to Jewish 
Christians. Cf. Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christen- 
tums, Buch ii, Kap. 9. 


Sct lc Oedg Zarrv] BC (6 Océ) minn? ff Priscill. 
étt elc éotty 6 Beds] NA min! vg. 
Sct 6 Beds els éotty] KL minnpler, 
Some other minor variations in a few minuscules are due to the 
omission of the article before 0e6¢. The Latin versions are: 
ff quia unus deus ; 
Priscillian quia unus deus est ; 
vg quoniam unus est deus. 
The text of KL has probably put 6 6c first in order to give it a more 
emphatic position. As between the other two readings, that of B is 
less conventional (see Mayor’s note, p. 100), hence more likely to be 
original. The parallel 412 probably exhibits the same tendency, for 
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there also the reading of B (with P, which is here lacking) is probably 
right as against an emender who inserted the article. 


KAaXOs Trovets, cf. v.%, KAAGS Toteite, “This is good as far 
as it goes,” perhaps said with a slight touch of irony, as in Mk. 7°. 

Ta Satpovia, The evil spirits whose presence and power is 
so often referred to in the Gospels; cf. 31° 


This is better than to think of the gods of the heathen, whom nothing 
here suggests. 


motevovow, For illustration of this, cf. Mt. 8%, Mk. 174. 
dpicoovow, “shudder in terror.” This word properly means 
“bristle up,” cf. Latin horreo, horresco. 


The “shuddering awe’ of demons and others before the majesty of 
God was a current idea, cf. Dan. 715, Or. Man. 4, Jos. B. J. v, 10%; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. 40, Xerot@ dv xar t& Satudvia golccer (cf. Dial. 30 and 
t2r), Test. Abrah., Rec. A, 16; Xen. Cyr. iv, 215; the Orphic fragment 
(nos. 238, 239) found in Clem. Alex. Strom. v, 14, p. 724 P. daluoves oy 
gelscouct; and passages quoted by Hort, ad loc. 


Here the thought is of a fear which stands in contrast to the 
peace of salvation. A faith which brings forth only this result 
is barren. Cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 42 f., E. Tr. p. 288. 

20-24. The argument from reason of v.19 is followed by an 
argument from Scripture. In the great case of Abraham faith 
and works co-operated to secure justification. 

20. Ores dé yvavar, Introducing this new argument: “Do 
you desire 'a proof?” Like the similar Rom. 13% (see Lietz- 
mann, ad loc. in Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 1906), this 
can be taken as an affirmative sentence with little difference of 
meaning. 

& avOpwire xevé, This address to a single person corresponds 
with v.14, v.19, and v. In v. 4 the writer falls out of the 
singular into the more natural but less forcible and pungent 
plural, perhaps because he is there giving a summary statement 
in conclusion. Direct address in the singular, and in harsh tone, 
is characteristic of the diatribe, so @ TaAalmwpe, TdXas, car- 
vier, wwpé, movnpé, infelix, miser, stulte; cf. Bultmann, p. 14. 

xevds means “empty,” 4. ¢. “deficient,” and is used here much 
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like “fool”; cf. the Aramaic SP" paxd, Mt. 5%, also Paul’s 
appwv, “thou fool,” r Cor. 153°, and & avOpwrre, Rom. 2! 9”. 
See Trench, Synonyms, § xlix, and Mayor’, p. 102. It is used as 
a common term of disparagement in obvious senses in Hermas, 
Mand. xi, passim. The strong expression is called out by 
James’s abhorrence of this sham faith. 


The view of Hilgenfeld and others, that the Apostle Paul is meant 
as the &vOewnos xevdg hardly needs to be referred to. 


apy, “ineffective,” “barren” (R.V.), “unprofitable,” “un- 
productive of salvation,” cf. Mt. 1236, 2 Pet. 18, Wisd. 145 
(with Grimm’s note); this sense is common in classical Greek, 
where apres is connected with such words as y@pa, yh, xp7- 
pata, ddpv, ypdvos, dvatpiBH. Cf. vexpds, vv. 17 26, in much 
the same sense. 


There is possibly a little play on words here, between ywets tév gpywy 
and éeyn (from &-epy7ns). 


éoyq] BC* minn ff sah. 
vexo&] SAC2KLP minnpler boh syrpesh. bel, Conformation to v. 6 


21. “AGpadp o warp juav. Cf. Mt. 3°, Rom. 41, 4 Macc. 
16” 17° (Codd. NV, and better reading), Pirke Aboth, v, 4°, etc. 
On Abraham as the supreme example of faith, see EB and 
JE, art. “Abraham,” Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 154-164. 


The use of this phrase suggests that the writer was a Jew, but is not 
wholly conclusive, for the Christians held themselves to be the spiritual 
children of Abraham (cf. Gal. 37, Rom. 41°f-). Cf. 1 Cor. 101, Clem. 
Rom. 312, which were addressed to readers not of Jewish extraction. 


édixar@On. Used here as a familiar and current term sub- 
stantially equivalent to c@oaz, v. 14, 

dixatodv means “pronounce righteous,” “acquit” (¢. g. Ex. 
237), and hence is used of God with reference to the great assize 
on the day of judgment. Like cwfew, however (cf. Acts 247, 
1 Cor. 1%) the word was used by anticipation, as it is here in 
James, to refer to the present establishment of a claim to (or 
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acceptance of the gift of) such acquittal (e. g. Lk. 1814, Rom, 
8), The meaning of the word Svcasodv in Paul’s use does 
not differ from that which he found already current, although 
his theological doctrine of justification, which he set forth with 
the aid of the word, was highly original. Nor does the meaning 
in the present verse depart at all from the ordinary. The justi- 
fication here referred to is not anything said by God in Genesis, 
but is the fulfilment of the promises there recorded. See Lew. 
s.v. Ouxaidw; HDB, “Justification”; Sanday, Romans, pp. 
25-31, 

For an account of many attempts to give a different meaning to 

&3txatwOy, see Beyschlag, pp. 132 f. 


&& epyov, 

Cf. Rom. 4, especially v.?, e¢ yap’ A Bpadp e& pyar edixaroOn, 
éyer KavYNUaA* GAN ov mpds Hedy KTr,, Rom. 3% 28, Gal. 216 ov 
Sexacodras avOpwros é& Epywv vououv KTA, The contention of 
James corresponds to the usual Jewish view and to a somewhat 
superficial common sense. 


Note how in Rom. 4}, as here, the case of Abraham is brought in as 
the great test case to which the readers’ minds are likely spontaneously 
to turn and to which the opponent will appeal. In each case the 
writer has to argue against the established idea of his readers, Paul 
against the Jew, James against the Christian who is using the justifica- 
tion of Abraham as a cloak for iniquity. Hence the abruptness of the 
opening in both cases. 


avevéyKas KTV, Gen. 22% 9, 

This was an épyov, and is here presented as the ground of 
Abraham’s justification. See note on éméorevoer, vy, 8, 

That Abraham was justified and saved was of course recog- 
nised by all; that his justification depended not merely on the 
initial act of faith, but also on his confirmatory manifestation 
of this faith under trial is the contention of James. This, he 
thinks, becomes clear so soon as reference is made to the great 
incident of the sacrifice of Isaac, whereby (Gen. 221) the vital 
reality of Abraham’s faith was tested, and on which followed 
(Gen. 22!*18) a renewal of the promise. Abraham’s failure to 
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sustain this test would have shown his faith weak and doubt- 
less have prevented his justification; thus the inference from 
the great representative case of Abraham to the situation of 
the readers themselves was unavoidable. 

At the same time James’s real contention in vv. %-® is not 
so much of the necessity of works as of the inseparability of 
vital faith and works. Not merely are works needed in order 
to perfect faith, but faith likewise aids works. This is all said 
in reply to the suggestion in v. 18 that faith and works are sep- 
arable functions of the Christian life. 

In this connection note the singular, Aézreis, v. *, and con- 
trast, v. 24, opdre, 

The article with @vovacrnpuov has reference to the well-known 
altar of the story (cf. Gen. 22°). 


avagépety, in the sense of “offer” (as a religious act), appears to 
be foreign to secular Greek (which uses meocpépetv), and due to the 
LXX, where it is common, mainly as a translation for nbyn, less often 
for vupn. Inthe LXX xpocpépery is mainly used for apn. See West- 
cott’s note on Heb. 727. 

Ouctacthotoy, likewise, in the sense of “altar,” is not found in secular 
Greek writers; see Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 453-461. 


22. dé7t. The force of 67+ probably runs through vv. # 
and *3, 

% ™loTls, The existence and efficiency of Abraham’s faith 
(which has not previously been mentioned) is assumed, but 
alone it is declared not to have been adequate to secure justi- 
fication. 

oUVHpYEL TOTS Epyous avTOd, 

ouvhoyet] S*A fF read cuvepyet. The weight of ff is here diminished 


by the fact that it also renders éreAe1s0n (for which there is no Greek 
variant) by the present tense confirmatur. 


“Faith helped works, and works completed faith,” sc. toward 
the end of justification, as v. #4 indicates. In this general state- 
ment the mutual relation of faith and works is made plain— 
the two are inseparable in a properly conducted life (cf. v. 18»). 
It is thus hardly true to say that the whole emphasis here 
rests on Tots épyous. Bengel: duo commata quorum in priore si 
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illud, fides, in altero operibus cum accentu pronunciaveris, sen- 
tentia liquido percipietur, qua exprimitur, quid utravis pars altert 
conferat. 

The change of tense (curjpyer, éreherwOn) is due to the dif- 
fering nature of the two words (“linear” and “punctiliar,” cf. 
J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 108 f.). 

Tots épyous, dat. of advantage. 

ovvepyelv is a common enough Greek word, but is found in 
the LXX only in 1 Esd. 7? and 1 Macc. 12!, and in the N. T. 
only Mk. 16”, Rom. 88, 1 Cor. 1618, 2 Cor. 6. It means “co- 
operate with,” “assist,” “help.” The E.V. “wrought with” 
is misleading, because it tends to put too much emphasis on 
“wrought” and not enough on “ with.” 


Grimm (Lex. s.v. cuveoyéw) interprets: “Faith (was not inactive, 
but by coworking) caused Abraham to produce works,” and this view 
is held by many. V. 18 does, indeed, suggest that James had reached 
this conception of the relation of faith and works as source and product, 
but it is not expressed in v. 22, nor is it directly implied there. The 
persistent attempts to find it in v. 2? are ultimately due to Protestant 
commentators’ interest in the doctrine of the supremacy of faith. Not 
the power of vital faith to produce works, but the inseparability of faith 
and works is James’s contention throughout this passage. The argu- 
ment is directed against those who would excuse lack of works by 
appealing to their faith; faith alone, it is declared, is ineffective for 
securing salvation. 

That cuvheyet is used in conscious contrast to deyh (é&-e9yn) is com- 
monly affirmed, but this interpretation spoils the sense. James does 
not mean that Abraham’s faith, being accompanied by (ovy-) works, 
was effective (-heyet), but that faith and works co-operated. 


érehe.oOn, “was perfected,” not as if previously, before the 
works, it had been an imperfect kind of faith, but meaning that 
it “was completed” (almost ‘‘supplemented’’), and so enabled 
to do its proper work. If, when the test came, the faith had 
not been matched by works, then it would have been proved 
to be an incomplete faith. The works showed that the faith 
had always been of the right kind, and so ‘‘completed”’ it. 


Schneckenburger and many others take the opposite view, ‘fides 
theoretica imperfecta est donec accedat praxis’; but these plain people’s 
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faith was no such theologian’s theory. Huther and Beyschlag think 
of faith as “perfected,” in the sense of growing strong by exercise in 
works, but this is not exactly the writer’s thought here. Calvin and 
others try to give to éteAews0y the unlikely sense “was shown to be 
perfect.” Others urge that the process was the complete development 
of what faith really was. The difficulties which the commentators find 
are due partly to dogmatic prepossession, partly to their error in sup- 
posing that James was a subtle theologian who did not write his practical 
maxims and swift popular arguments until he had thought out the 
exact definitions, psychological distinctions, and profound and elusive 
relations involved in the subject. 


23, kal érAnpwoOn. Kal introduces the result of cuvypyer 
Kal érereroOn, 

% ypady, viz. Gen. 156, quoted accurately from the LXX, ex- 
cept that all but two of the chief Mss. have «al émicrevoev 
for émiatevcer Oé, 

Paul’s quotation in Rom. 4? has 5é, but so do Philo, De mut. nom. 
33; Clem. Rom. 10°; Justin Martyr, Dial. 92, so that the agreement 


need not be significant for the relation of James to Paul. See Hatch, 
Essays, p. 156, where the evidence is given in full. 


The passage Gen. 15° (€Aoyio@n KTX.) is taken as a prophecy. 
As such, it was really fulfilled by Abraham’s conduct set forth 
in Gen. 22. “And so, by the addition of conduct (whereby 
his faith was manifested) his faith was perfected, the Scripture 
promise that he should be justified was fulfilled, and he was 
called God’s friend.” The same passage of Genesis is also used 
by Paul (Rom. 43, Gal. 3°) as proof of his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith; James, as if in reply, points out that what he has 
been saying in v. 7! shows that works had to come in and perfect 
this faith in order to bring about the desired end of justification. 

érriaTevcep, 

In Gen. 15° the object of Abraham’s faith is that God will 
fulfil the promise just given and grant him an heir. In 1 Macc. 
2%, "ABpadw ov« év mepacu@ evtpéOn mores, Kal édoylcOn 
ait@ Sixavoctvn (Codd. SV els dtxasootvnv), Gen. 15° is al- 
luded to, and the signal exhibition of this faith in the sacri- 
fice of Isaac (Gen. 22, note 22') appears to be in mind. So here 
in James the sacrifice of Abraham is the act which manifests 
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the faith, cf. Gen. 221*18; and this seems to follow the ordinary 
Jewish understanding of the matter. In other passages of the 
N. T. the case is various. Rom. 4!” #- refers to the belief of 
God’s promise of a son; Heb. 118 *: to the faith shown by Abra- 
ham’s departure for an unknown country; Heb. 11° to his 
residence in Canaan; Heb. 1117 #- to the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Clem. Rom. 31 connects the sacrifice of Isaac with Abraham’s 
righteousness and faith; Gen. 15° is quoted, but the precise 
nature of Abraham’s faith is not indicated. 

eroylcOn avT@ eis Sucatoovvnv, From Gen. 15°. 

The same expression is found (of Phinehas) in Ps. 106% 3; 
cf. Gen. 15° (with Skinner’s note), Deut. 241%, “‘it shall be right- 
eousness unto thee before the Lord, thy God,” Deut. 625, Prov. 
2744, It means that God accounted the act (here an act of faith) 
to be righteous, 7. e. righteous in special and distinguished meas- 
ure. The developed use of ducatocvvn to denote the possession 
of God’s approval on the whole, and not merely with reference 
to a single act, necessarily enlarged the meaning of the expres- 
sion, which in the N. T. is treated as equivalent to éducarbOn, 


The name of God is avoided in the LXX translation by recasting the 
sentence and using the passive voice éAoy(o§m for the active verb of 
the Hebrew (see Dalman, Worte Jesu, i, pp. 183 jf., Eng. transl., pp. 
224-226). Similarly in Ps. 106%f-, 1 Macc. 252, 


Kal diros Geod éxrAnOn. 

This sentence, which is not to be included as a part of 7 
pay, is parallel to 7) wlates éreder@On Kal érrnpaOn % ypadn, 
“Tn this fact (z. e. €«A70n) the promise implied in éAoy/cOn was 
fulfilled.” The reward was greater than in the case of the 
justification and salvation of ordinary men. 

“Friend of God,” 7. e. “beloved by God,” appears to have 
been a designation commonly applied to Abraham. So Is. 418 
CABpadp by Hydrnoa, Ag. ayarntod pov, Sym. Tod didov 
Hov); Philo, De sobr. 11, M. p. 401 (where in quoting Gen. 1817 
pirov pov is substituted for mwasdds pov), Jubilees 109 30%, 
Test. Abraham, passim. The same idea is expressed in different 
language in 2 Chron. 207 (#yamnpeévos), Dan. 35, 4 Ezra 34, 
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Philo, De Abrahamo, 19 (Gcodidys), and Abraham’s love to 
God is emphasised in Pirke Aboth, v, 4. Among modern Arabs 
thé common designation of Abraham is “the friend of God,” 
el khalil Allah, or el khalil (cf. Koran, sura iv, 124), and the name 
is even given to Hebron, his burial-place; cf. Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islam, 1885, p. 269. 

In view of this evidence it can only be said that Clem. Rom. 
tot (ABpadp, 0 pidros mpocaryopevbets), 172, Tertullian, Adv. 
Judaos 2, unde Abraham amicus dei deputatus? do not furnish 
proof of the dependence of Clement of Rome and Tertullian on 
James. In Iren. iv, 16°, ipse Abraham sine circumcisione et sine 
observatione sabbatorum, credidit deo, et reputatum est illi ad jus- 
titiam, et amicus dei vocatus est, the similar combination of Gen. 
15° and this sentence is probably a mere coincidence. See In- 
troduction, pp. 87, 90 f. 


It seems more likely that James writes here with the title already 
commonly applied to Abraham in mind than that he uses 9fAoc as merely 
equivalent to dixatwefs, as many (¢. g. Spitta, pp. 82 f.) hold. Yet 
the repeated use in the Book of Jubilees (chs. 19, 30) of the expression 
“written down as a friend of God,” in the sense of “having been granted 
salvation,” and the connection in one instance (ch. 30) of this expression 
with the phrase, “it became righteousness to them,” gives some plausi- 
bility to such a view. In any case gfdocg Oeod éxAnOy and 2drxarbOy 
relate to the same act of God, whether the former is a mere equivalent 
of the latter or has a larger meaning. 

But to assume that James was thinking of the “heavenly tablets” 
when he wrote 2xA79n is gratuitous. Jewish thought knew of other 
ways by which God could give a name besides inscribing it in a book. 


24, opare, direct address in plural, as everywhere in the 
epistle except vv. 18-3, cf. 4 Macc. 124, Clem. Rom. 128. 


KL minnpler add tofyuy. 


éx TricTews povoy, i.e. without the aid and co-operation (cf. 
v. “) of works. This is a formal and conclusive reply to the 
question of v. 14. 


It is not to be inferred that James held to a justification by works 
without faith. Such a misunderstanding is so abhorrent to his doctrine 
of the inseparability of faith and works that it does not occur to him 
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to guard himself against it. And the idea itself would have been 
foreign to Jewish as well as to Christian thought. The fate of the 
heathen does not come into the question. 


25. An additional argument from Scripture: Rahab’s jus- 
tification came from works. 

“PaaB 1) wépvn, so Josh. 617 2. 25; cf, Josh, 21-2! 617, 22-25, Heb. 
mr*!, Mt. 15, Clem. Rom. 12. 


Older writers tried to soften the reference by taking xéevy in some 
unnatural sense, as cook, landlady (here following Jewish guidance), 
or idolater; but the literal sense is the only possible one; see Lightfoot’s 
note on Clem. Rom. 12. 


In Jewish midrash of various ages Rahab was the subject of 
much interest. She was believed to have become a sincere 
proselyte, to have married Joshua, and to have been the ances- 
tress of many priests and prophets, including Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Her faith as implied in Josh. 2" was deemed notably 
complete, and was said to have evoked the express recognition 
of God himself; and she, with certain other proselyte women, 
was called ‘‘the pious.” See JE, “Rahab.” This evidence of 
special Jewish attention to Rahab, although the actual rabbin- 
ical passages are some of them late, fully justifies the assump- 
tion that the references to Rahab in Hebrews and Clement of 
Rome are independent of this verse in James; cf. Introduction, 
pp. 22, 87. It is noteworthy that none of the words used to 
describe Rahab’s conduct are the same in Hebrews and in 
James. Clement of Rome may, of course, here as elsewhere, 
be dependent on Hebrews. 

e& épywv. The works consisted in the friendly reception 
(irrodeEapuevn) and aid in escaping (ékBadodoa) given to the 
spies, as described in Josh. 2. The faith to which an opponent 
might have pointed (cf. Heb. 11%1, Clem. Rom. 12) is displayed 
in Rahab’s words, Josh. 2°", especially v.™ 67t xtpios o Beds 
bpadv Geos (so Cod. A) év odpar@ diyw Kal érl Tis yhs Kdro, 

The choice of Abraham and Rahab as examples here is prob- 
ably to be explained by observing that the one was the accepted 
and natural representative of faith and justification, while the 
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other is an extreme case, where, if anywhere, James’s argument 
might seem to fail. Notice «aé, and a certain emphasis on 77 
mépvn, “even though a harlot.”” These two instances thus cover 
the whole wide range of possibilities. This is better than the 
view, long ago suggested, that the mention of Rahab, a prose- 
lyte from the Gentiles, shows that the epistle was addressed 
to Christian communities containing Gentiles as well as Jews 
(Zahn, Einleitung, § 4, Eng. transl. i, p. 91). 


&yyéhous] CK=sL minn ff boh syrresh. bel read xatacxémouc, cf. 
Heb. 1131, 


éxBarovoa, “sent out,” with no thought of any violence of 
action, of. Mi. 9°? 12°54, Lk. 6“ ro*®. 

26. Concluding statement. 

@omep. The deadness of faith without works is illustrated 
from a dead body. With works absent, faith is no more alive 
than is a body without the mvedua, 


The comparison is sometimes said to halt, because, whereas the death 
of the body is caused by the departure of the spirit, the deadness of 
faith is not caused, but only recognised, by its failure to produce works; 
and it is suggested that faith, as the source of activity, could better be 
compared with the spirit, and works with the body. But to the mind 
of James faith and works co-operate to secure justification, and by 
works faith is kept alive. So the body and the spirit co-operate to 
secure continued life, and by the spirit the body is kept alive. When 
v. #2 is given its true meaning, the parallel is seen to be better than is 
often thought. 


&o] B syrresh arm omit. ff renders autem. 


mvevpatos. This is most naturally taken of ‘the vital prin- 
ciple by which the body is animated.” 


A less probable interpretation takes mvetya as meaning “breath,” 
which the body is thought of as producing. This makes a more com- 
plete parallel to the relation of faith and the works which it ought to 
produce, but is forced. Cf. Ps. 104%, Tob. 3°; Q. Curtius Rufus, x, 
19 illud scire debetis militarem sine duce turbam corpus esse sine spiritu. 
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II. ON THE TEACHER’S CALLING (37%). 


CHAPTER III. 


Ch. 3 relates to the Teacher and Wise Man. That the two 
are treated as substantially identical is significant. It is inter- 
esting to compare the directions for leaders of the Christian 
community given in the Pastoral Epistles or in the Didache. 

The main thought in vv. !? is the greater responsibility of 
teachers and the extremely dangerous character of the instru- 
ment which they have to use. In vv. %? the noble possibili- 
ties of the tongue are presented as a motive for checking its 
lower propensities. This passage naturally connects itself with 
q19 f, 26 gi2, 

In vv. 18 the discussion springs from the same abhorrence 
of sham which gives rise to so much of ch. 1 (vv. &* 22-27), and 
controls the thought throughout ch. 2. 

1-3. Against overeagerness to be teachers ; in view of the great 
responsibility involved, and of the difficulty of controlling the tongue. 

1. a) TOAOL Siddoxaror yiveoOe, “Do not many of you 
become teachers.’ 7oAAoé is to be regarded either as subject 
or as in apposition with the proper subject (in that case wpets) ; 
dudoxador is predicate; cf. Heb. 72%. 


xoAAot] L by a not unusual corruption reads roAAb. This does not 
point to a reading xoAd, and has no relation to the mistranslation of 
m nolite multiloqut esse (cf. Mt. 67). 


diSdoxados means rabbi (cf. Mt. 238, Lk. 246, Jn. 138 2018 210, 
see references in Lew. s. vv. Suddoxados and pa8Bl), and the 
teachers here referred to, if in Jewish Christian churches, would 
naturally have occupied a place not unlike that of rabbis in the 
synagogues. This would apply both to the dignity of the po- 
sition and to a part of the duties of the rabbis. Among Chris- 
tians the term was used both for a teacher resident in a church 
(Acts 131, Antioch) and for a travelling missionary (Didache 
t11f- 13? 15”). Nothing in the text indicates whether James’s 
reference was limited to one or the other of these classes. The 
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position of teacher was the function of a specially gifted person, 
not a standing office, and it was plainly possible for a man who 
believed himself competent for the work to put himself forward 
and take up the activities of a teacher. James is himself a 
teacher (AnuydueOa, v. 4), and points out the moral dangers of 
the teacher’s life, with special insistence on the liability to opin- 
ionated disputatiousness (vv. 38). A good concrete impres- 
sion of the nature of the meetings at which they spoke may be 
gathered from 1 Cor. 14. The Epistle of James itself will give 
an idea of one of the types of early Christian “teaching.” 
Teachers were important from the earliest times (Acts 13}, 1 Cor. 
128, Eph. 4") and were found in the Christian churches of many 
lands. The references of this epistle would seem applicable in 
any part of the world and during any part of the period which is 
open for the date of the epistle. 

An interesting expansion of this exhortation of James found 
in the first pseudo-clementine Epistle to Virgins, i, 11, is prob- 
ably from Palestine or Syria in the third century, and vividly 
illustrates the same situation even at that late time (text in 
Funk, Patres apostolici, vol. ii; Eng. transl. in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Buffalo, 1886, vol. viii). 

On teachers in the early church, see articles in DD.BB., and 
especially Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 
21906, pp. 279-308; Eng. transl. *1908, i, pp. 333-366, where a 
great amount of interesting material is collected and discussed. 

aderdol pov, introducing a new section, cf. 1% 19 2) 14 57, 12, 

eidores, “for you know,” presenting a motive. 

petfov kpiwa, “greater condemnation”; cf. Mk. 12 (Lk. 
2047) ovToL AnpovTar Tepicadrepov Kpiwa, Rom. 132. The 
teacher’s condemnation (or, as we should say, his responsibility) 
is greater than that of others because having, or professing to 
have, clear and full knowledge of duty, he is the more bound to 
obey it, of. Lk. 127 *, 

Anuyduea, i.e. at the last day. Notice that James includes 
himself as a SsdaoKados. 


The Vulgate (swmitis) and the Bohairic version have altered this to 
the second person. 
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To this warning no good earlier or Jewish parallel has been 
produced. The sayings about the dangers of speech apply, in- 
deed, to the teacher, but they are in most cases of an entirely 
general cast. 

2-12. The Hellenistic associations of the following passage, vv. 7”, 
are shown in the references in the notes. The more striking parallels 
have been effectively put together by J. Geffcken, Kynika und Ver- 
wandtes, 1909, pp. 45-53. Geffcken thinks that James here betrays de- 
pendence on a written tract on calumny, or some such subject, which 
he has adapted and expanded. Thisis not impossible, but the infelicities 
in the sequence of James’s thought in the passage, on which Geffcken’s 
theory rests, are not quite sufficient to prove anything more than de- 
pendence on ideas which had been worked out for a different purpose 
by others, and were familiar commonplaces of popular moral preaching. 


2. TOAAA yap Traiowev AravTes. This gives the reason 
(ydp) for the warning of v.1. All men stumble, and of all faults 
those of the tongue are the hardest to avoid. Hence the pro- 
fession of teacher is the most difficult mode of life conceivable. 

On the universality of sin, cf. Rom. 3°, 1 Jn. 18, Eccles. 7, 
Ecclus. 198, 2 Esd. 835, and the similar observations of Greek 
and Latin writers collected by Wetstein, Schneckenburger, and 
Mayor, e. g. Seneca, De clem. i, 6 peccavimus omnes, alii graviora 
alu leviora. 

The besetting danger of sins of speech and of the misuse of 
the tongue was clearly seen and often mentioned by ancient 
moralists. Noteworthy O. T. passages (among many others) 
are Prov. 151-4. 7 25 26, 28, Hicclus, 511-6! 2227 9818-26, 

ei ov, see note on 2", 

obros, cf. 173, 

rédewos avnp, of. 14 and note. Used of moral perfection, 
“blameless,” cf. Mt. 548 19%, Col. 128 412, Wisd. 9%, Gen. 69, 
Ecclus. 447. The same Hebrew word 034), used in the same 
sense, is translated in Gen. 6° by TéAetos, in Gen. 17! by 
AMeUTTOS, 

duvards KTX. Expands the idea of TéAevos. 

Xarkwvaywynoat, “hold in check,” cf. 12° and note. 

drov 76 cHua, i.e. the whole man. The contrast of the 
tongue and the body, as of a part and the whole, has led here to 
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a mode of expression which seems to imply that sin does not 
exist apart from the body. But the writer shows himself to 
be fully aware that sin resides in the inner man, although on the 
whole its more conspicuous manifestations are prominently con- 
nected with the body. The body is thought of as providing 
the man with his organs of expression and action. It is a natu- 
ral and popular, not a philosophical or theological, mode of ex- 
pression. Cf. v. ° év Tots wéAcowv, 41, Rom. 81%, 

3. It is with men as with horses: control their mouth and 
you are master of all their action. 

idé, “behold,” introduces an illustration, cf. (Sov vv. 4 5, gf 7, 

On dé, iSov, see Moulton’s Winer, pp. 318 f. note 5; J. H. 
Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 11, note. 


8é] CP minnplus «© sah syrbel arm. 

i806] minnvt vid pauc, 

eldt y&e] S* syrvesh, 

et 86] BAKL minn?®s ff vg boh (7). 

Of these readings (300 (cf. 34 5 54 7) and the addition of yée may be 
at once rejected as emendations; the latter, however, is significant 
because it implies that ei8é was understood as equivalent to i3¢. As 
between i8é and et 8é, the external evidence is strong for the latter, 
although P when it departs from KL is an excellent witness. But in 
this instance the variant reading is likely to be due to a misspelling and 
not to deliberate emendation, whereas the excellence of B’s text de- 
pends solely on its freedom from emendation, not in any accuracy of 
spelling. In such a case “intrinsic evidence” from the sense is the 
only guide; and this speaks strongly for is¢, which is therefore to be 
accepted. 


Tov irmwv, Depends on rods xadwvods, but is put first be- 
cause it contains the new and emphatic idea. 

xadwes is used of the “bridle” proper (or “reins”), of the 
“bit,” and, as perhaps here, of the whole bridle, including both. 
The figurative use of “bridle” in English does not extend in the 
same degree to “bit,” and hence “bridle” (A.V., R.V.) is pref- 
erable as the English translation here. 

Barroper, “put,” cf. Philo, De agric. 21 xaduwov éuBarovres; 
Xen. De re equestr. vi, 7; ix, 9; Ael. V. h. ix, 16 trmm euBar- 
rew yarwor, 
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If ef 36 is read (with WH.), xat has to be taken as introducing the 
apodosis, as often in Hebrew. 


perayopuev, “guide,” “direct” (E.V. “turn about’’). 


Cf. Philo, De opif. mundi, (29) 88 (the charioteers) f @v 20éAwoty abt& 
&youct toy hvidy évetAnuuéver; Aristippus in Stobzeus, Anthol. (ed. 
Hense), iii, ch. 17, 17 xoatet ASovijs ody 6 dmexbuevos KAN’ 6 Yedyevos 
wsy wh mapexgeebuevos 52, Gonea xal ves xal Yxrov ody 6 uh Yowmevos 
GAN 6 vet&ywy rot BodAetat. 


The comparison turns on the importance which the tongue 
has because control over the whole creature can be exercised 
through it, as through the horse’s mouth. The smallness of 
the member hardly comes into consideration here. 

4-12. The dangers of the tongue. 

4-6. The tongue, though small, is as powerful as a litile rudder 
on a great ship, and as dangerous as a litile fire in a great forest. 

4, xal Ta Tota, “ships also,” like horses. The article is 
generic. The parallel of ship and horse is emphasised by the 
repetition of merdyew, a repetition characteristic of James, 
Ge zi3 if 214, 16 241, 25. 

oxdnpor, “harsh,” “stiff”; hence here of winds, “strong” ; 
the adjective heightens the contrast with the little rudder. 

For the phrase, cf. Dio. Chrys. De regno. iii, p. 44 KAVSwvos 
ayplov Kal xanerod vro avéuwy oKrAnpav peraBadropevon, 
Prov. 2716 oxAnpos avewos (where the difference from the He- 
brew is instructive), and other references in Wetstein, Mayor, 
and Schneckenburger. 

opin, “impulse,” “desire.” Used in N. T. only here and 
Acts 145, and not in this sense in O. T., but common in classical 
Greek writers. See Trench, § lxxxvii, and see LZ. and S. for full 
references, e.g. Xen. Anab. iii, 2° ula opun; Plato, Phil. 35 D, 
where opp is parallel to émuOupia, 


Others take this of the pressure of the steersman on the helm, but 
without any sufficient reason. 


Tod evOvvorTos, “the one who directs it.” Cf. Philo, De 
conf. ling. 23 piret yap eorw bre ywpls jvidywv te Kal Kv- 
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Bepynr av 8 Te Rods Kal 6 Spduos evOiverOat; also Prov. 20%, 
Eeclus. | 37**. 


The twin figures of the control of horse and of ship are fre- 
quently found together in later Greek writers, as the following 
passages show. In some of the instances the point of the com- 
parison is the smallness of the instrument which controls so 
great a body. James is evidently acquainted with the forms of 
current Greek popular thought. 


Tn the following the figures of ship and horse are characteristically 
combined : 

Plutarch, De aud. poetis, 12, p. 33 F “Tebros éc6’ 6 xe(Owv tod Ag yoy- 
T0S, 00 Adyos”””’ xat todmocg sv obv xal Adyos’ 4 tedm0s St& Adyou, xa- 
Odree trmeds Sta YaArrvod xat Si& aydadfou xuGepyytys. 

Plutarch, De genio Socratis, 20, p. 588 E. 

Aristippus, in Stobzeus, Anthol. iii (ed. Hense), 17, 17 (quoted 
supra). 

Philo, De opificio mundi, 29 pketupes S’hvtoyor xat xuBeovntat> of wey 
yao doteptlovtes thy Srotuytwy xal xatomy adtéy éEetaCduevor f) Av 20éAw- 
oty abt& &youct tHv Ayidy éverAnuuévor xat tote wey egiévtes meds SEdv 
Soduov tote d’dvayattiCovtes, ef poepg tod Séovtoc TActove Oéor- of 8’ ad 
xuBeovAtat meds to TIS ves Ecxatoy Yweloy nobuvay mapeAObyteEs mavTWY 
Os éxosg elrety elaty Aptotor thy éurAcbvtwy, &te tHS ves xal THY ev altH 
thy cwtyetay éy yeo0l tats abtay Zxovtec. 

Philo, Leg. alleg. iii, 79; De agricult. 15; De confus. ling. 23; In 
Flace. 5. 

For the figure of the ship’s rudder, cf. Lucretius, De rer. nat. iv, 
863-868 


quippe etenim ventus subtili corpore tenuis 

trudit agens magnam magno molimine navem, 

et manus una regit quanto vis impete euntem 
atque gubernaclum contorquet quolibet unum, 
multaque, per trocleas et tympana, pondere magno 
commovet atque levi sustollit machina nisu. 


The often-quoted passage from Ps.-Aristotle, Mechanica, 5, is not 
apt, since there the rudder is mentioned not as a literary figure, but as 
one example of the principle of the lever. 

For the figure of the horse, cf. Sophocles, Antig. 477 f. 


outxo®@ yadtv@ 8’ olda tods Bupoupévous 
Innous xataetubévtac. 
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5. peydra avyel is equivalent to ueyarauyxel, “be haughty,” 
which has here been separated into its component parts in order 
to make a good parallel to puxpov pédos €oTiv. The phrase is 
here used in the sense not of an empty boast, but of a justified, 
though haughty, sense of importance; cf. Moulton and Mil- 
ligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, p. 94. 


The usual associations, however, of weyaAauyetv are bad, as here. 
A boasting compatible with proper humility would probably be ex- 
pressed by xavyaobat. Cf. Zeph. 3%, Ezek. 165, Eccles. 4818, 2 Macc. 
1532, 4 Macc. 215, 


Perhaps the alliteration wixpdv, wéAos, weydda is intentional, 
EAs aee 


pevc&ra adyet] BAC*P ff vg boh. 
ueyadauyet] SC*KL minn. This seems to be emendation to a more 
familiar word. 


5°-6. The tongue is as dangerous as a fire. Cf. Ecclus. 
2812, 22. 
nrixov, “how small.” 


HAlxoy] BSA2CP vg. 
éAtyoy] A*C2KL minno™ vid ff m syre*r boh sah. Emendation. 


HriKNY, “how much.” For the double question, cf. Mk. 1574, 
Lk. 191°, and see Winer, § 66. 5. 3. 

vAnv. The abundant references in ancient literature to for- 
est fires, sometimes with direct reference to the smallness of the 
spark which leads to vast destruction, and the repeated use 
of this comparison in ethical discussions make it likely that 
tAnv here means “forest” rather than “fuel.” 


In Homer, J]. ii, 455 
Hite nie a&lidyrov extprAgyer Lowetoy Any 


the comparison is to describe the glitter of the armour of a great host; 
in the similar verse, J/. xi, 155, it is the rout of a fleeing army. 
Pindar, Pyth. iii, 36-37 
moAAaY t’ Boer tH && Evdc 
onéppnatos évOopdy d&totwoey tray. 
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Euripides, Imo, fragm. 411 
wtxeod yae éx Aaumtheos "[Satov Aémac 
Tohostey Av tic. 

Ps.-Phocylides, Poema admonitorium, 144 
&& dAtyou omvOijeos dOésgatos atOetat Ay. 

Philo, De decal. 32, M. p. 208 [éxtOupta] ofa pAdE év UA véuertat Sa- 
mavGoa nkvta xat pbeleouce. 

The above quotations refer to a forest fire. The following are sig- 
nificant in using with similar purpose the figure of a great conflagration 
in a city or in general. 

Philo, De migr. Abr. 12, M. p. 455 omvOhie yao xar 6 Boaybitatos évtu- 
poyevoc, Stay xatatvevabels Cwxvenbf, weydAny e&krter muody. 

Seneca, Controversiarum excerpta, v, 5, nesciebas quanta sit potentia 
ignium ... quemadmodum totas absumat urbes, quam levibus initiis ori- 
antur incendia. 

Diogenes of Oinoanda (Epicurean philosopher, second century after 
Christ), fragm. xxxviii, 3 (ed. William, Leipzig, 1907, p. 46) xat oxtvOjot 
wetxo@ nd&vu tHAtxdvde exeSkatetat wie, HAlnoy xatapArgyer Aurévas nat 
moAetc. 

Among Hebrew writers, Is. 918 1018, Ps. 8314 use the figure of a forest 
fire; and Ecclus. 113? uses the figure of the small spark which kindles 
“a heap of many coals.”’ The tongue is compared with a fire in Ps. 
r20%f., and in Midrash, Leviticus rabba, 16: R. Eleasar in the name of 
R. Jose b. Zimra: “ What fires it [the tongue] kindles!” (see Schéttgen, 
Horae hebraicae, pp. 1021 f.). But the specific parallels make it seem 
plain that this comparison is drawn from a standing simile of current 
Greek popular philosophy. 


6. kal % yAadoou Tip sc. éorw, This applies the com- 
parison made in the preceding sentence. 


4 yAG@aox 2°] P minnpler syrhel c. * prefix otws xat; L min prefix 
otUtws. Conformation to vy. % 


6 Kdopos THS abdixias, As the text stands, no satisfactory 
interpretation is possible for this phrase in this context. 

For the expression taken by itself “the iniquitous world” is 
the most probable sense. 40u«éas is then genitive of quality, 
of. 1% 5 212, Lk. 16% 9 18°, Enoch 48’, “this world of iniquity.” 
On Kéopos, cf. Jas. 127 25 44, and see note on 177, 


Other meanings have been suggested; on the history of the exegesis, 
see Huther’s and Mayor’s notes. Thus Vg translates “the whole of 
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evil,” wniversitas iniquitatis. But the sense “the whole” for 6 xéay.0¢ 
is attested only Prov. 17° 5A0¢ 6 xdau0¢ THY Yonudtwy; and, moreover, 
the meaning does not suit our passage well. 

Another interpretation is “the ornament of iniquity.” This is ca- 
pable in itself of an intelligible sense, as referring to the use of rhetorical 
arts by designing speakers (Wetstein : malas actiones et suadet et excusat), 
but that seems foreign to the circle of thought in which the writer is 
here moving. This sense was, however, a favourite one with Greek 
interpreters. From Isidore of Pelusium, Epist. iv, 10, who gives it as 
one possible meaning, it is taken into Cramer’s Catena, p. 21, and it is 
also found in “(icumenius,” on vv. *4, and in Matthii’s scholia (ém- 
nxoou.et yao Pyuaaty 600’ Ste dStxlav). 

As the text stands, xécu0¢ cannot easily be connected with what pre- 
cedes, whether as appositive of xte or as a second predicate, parallel 
to xip and after éotty understood, for neither of these constructions 
yields a recognisable sense. If connected with what follows, a colon 
being put after zip instead of a comma, we get the best sense of which 
the passage seems capable, viz.: ‘‘The tongue stands as (7. e. represents) 
the unrighteous world among our members; it defiles the whole body, 
itself having direct connection with hell” (so E.V.). 6 xécwoc is then 
taken as predicate after x«Ototatat. So the free Latin version in the 
Speculum: ita et lingua ignis est: et mundus iniquitatis per linguam 
constat in membris nostris quae maculat totam corpus. 

Even this interpretation, however, is awkward and unsatisfactory, 
and it is probable that the text is corrupt. The context calls for some 
word in place of 6 xécu0¢ which should yield the meaning “produc- 
tive of,” or “the tool of,” or “representative of’ wickedness. The 
phrase would then aptly explain in what way the tongue is in fact a 
fire. 

The Peshitto inserts JAn after &txfa¢ and thus makes of 6 xésuo¢ 
cis &Stxtag an independent sentence parallel to } yA@sox xd; “the 
wicked world is a forest.”” This is a possible conjecture; it seems to 
rest on no Greek evidence. A simpler and better conjecture, often 
made, is to exclude 6 xécpoc tH¢ ddtxlac from the text altogether as a 
gloss. 

Spitta, following others, conjectures that } yAd@aca nip 6 xédcpoc 
tas &dtxlas is all a gloss. He holds that the words were written as 
the title of 31-42 (which form the Euthalian chapter), and then wrongly 
introduced from the margin into the text, while, as a result of this in- 
terpolation the words 4 omAodca SAov tb ca were also added. These 
are appropriate’ to the idea of 6 xdauo¢ (cf. 127), but not to that of a 
fire; and are not very naturally suggested by the idea of the tongue, 
breaking the forcible simplicity of the original context which Spitta 
thus reconstructs. Exegesis by leaving out hard phrases is an intoxi- 
cating experience. 
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ka@icrara, “presents itself”; see on 44. 

) omdovoa, “which defileth,” “staineth”; justifying the 
preceding statement. The tongue defiles the body by lending 
itself to be the organ of so many sins. 

Cf. 127 domidov ard TOD Kécpov, Test. XII Patr. Aser 27 [6 


TAEOVERT OV] THY PUXHY oTLAOL Kal TO GHua AapTpUver, 
4 omtAotca] & boh read (by emendation) xat omdAovca. 


ddov 76 cua, cf. v.*, which is here in mind. 

proyifovea, “setting on fire,” “kindling”; cf. v. 5 avamrre. 
This returns to the figure of fire and completes the interrupted 
application of that comparison. 


omthody and gAoytGetv are each used a very few times in the Bible, 
and are not common (pAoyiGety being mainly poetical) in secular Greek. 


Tov Tpoxov THS yevérews, “the wheel of nature.” 


ths yevécews] S$ minn vg syrPesh add juev; probably emendation. 


The grammarians distinguish between tedxos, “course,” and teoxéc, 
“wheel,” but in view of the derived senses of the latter word the dis- 
tinction is unimportant. 


yéveots is here to be taken (cf. 128 and note) as substantially 
equivalent to «réow, “creation.”” As a spark can set a great 
forest fire, so the tongue kindles the whole world into flame. 
The description of nature as a “wheel”’ is made comprehensible 
by some of the parallels given below under 2 (a). Here it is 
used to suggest the continuousness, and so the far-reaching 
vastness, of the damage done, but the whole phrase is native 
to other contexts, and the writer’s idea is not to be too precisely 
defined. Of course, what is actually enkindled by the tongue 
is mankind and human society, in which the evil results of wrong 
speech are manifest and universal; the actual phrase is more 
inclusive, but in such a rhetorical expression the exaggeration 
is pardonable. 

For full accounts of the various commentators’ guesses at the 
exact meaning, see Heisen, Novae hypotheses, pp. 819-880 (with 
great collections of illustrative material, mostly not apt); D. J. 
Pott, Novum Test. grece, editio Koppiana, Gottingen, 1810, 
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vol. ix, pp. 317-329; Huther, ad Joc. Much material is given 
in Mayor’, ad loc. pp. 114-116; Windisch, ad loc.; and Hort, 
St. James, pp. 72-74, 106 f. The only critical discussion of the 
evidence is that of Hort, whose own interpretation, however, 
is impossible to accept, being based on Ezek. 11°-?4, 


The translations are as follows: 
syt the successions of our generations, which run like wheels. 
boh the wheel of the birth. 
ff rotam nativitatis. 
vg rotam nativitatis nostrae. 
m rotam geniturae. 


Cf. Priscillian, ed. Schepss, p. 26 (deus) sciens demutationem firma- 
menti et distruens rotam geniturae reparatione baptismatis diem nosirae 
nativitatis evicit. The phrase rota geniturae is here used in the sense of 
astrological fatalism, and is equivalent to 6 teoyds ths dveyxns. The 
relation of m to Priscillian’s text of James makes it probable that in 
this version of James rota geniturae was intended to have that sense, 
and hence geniturae substituted for an earlier nativitatis. 


The interest of the phrase lies not so much in the determina- 
tion of its exact meaning as in the fact that it cannot be ac- 
counted for from Jewish modes of expression and implies con- 
tact with (though not understanding of) Greek thought. It 
does not, however, betray knowledge of any particular system 
of thought (Orphic or other), or any closer contact with Hellen- 
ism on the part of the writer of the epistle than can be inferred 
from other ideas and expressions which he uses. This is true 
in spite of the occurrence in Greek writers of the exact phrase 
6 Tpoxos THS yevéoews and its equivalent 6 KvKAos THs ye- 
véoews, 


The two characteristics of the wheel which mainly attracted the at- 
tention of the ancients were (z) its constant change of position and (2) 
its circular figure and motion. In tracing the meanings it should be 
noticed that “wheel” (teox6¢) and “circle” (xdxAos) are frequently 
used with little or no distinction. 

1. That any revolving motion is full of change caused the wheel to 
be a symbol of the changeableness of human fortune, now up, now down. 
Thus teoxd¢ ta &vOoudntva* Hror eduet&éGoA« was a proverb (Leutsch 
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and Schneidewin, Corpus paremiographorum, ii, Gottingen, 1851, p. 
87, with many references, cf. also ii, p. 223 (Macarius Chrysoc. cent. viii, 
58); and from Cicero’s time the wheel became a regular attribute of 
Fortune. 

So Anacreon, iv, 7 teoxd¢ Hewatos yao ola Blotos togyer xvAtobelc. 

Orac. sibyll. ii, 87 (Ps.-Phocyl. 27) xowe ré0n m&vtwv’ Blotos toox6s° 
Gotatos dAGoc. 

Herodotus, i, 207 &¢ xbxhos tév dvOewxqwuwy gott conyudtwy mept- 
gepbwevos d& obx 8% atel tods adtods edtuyéety. 

For other illustrations, see Gataker’s notes on Marcus Aurelius, ix, 28; 
Mayor’, pp. 116-118; Hort, Si. James, p. 107. But nothing in James 
(not even 1 414) indicates that the writer had in mind here this aspect 
of the “wheel of nature.’ 

2. Another aspect of the turning of a wheel is that it goes round 
and round on its own axis, making no real progress and finding no 
given termination of its motion; or, to state the same thing from a differ- 
ent point of view, that its figure is circular, and so continuous, returning 
on itself, without beginning and without end. Hence arose various 
derived senses for both “wheel” and “circle.” Thus the rhetoricians 
and grammarians speak of the “circle of the period,’ much as we 
might say the “rounded period,” and of the closed “circle” of an argu- 
ment; a verse beginning and ending with the same word was called a 
“circle,” and so was a continuous series of myths (especially the “epic 
cycle’’).* 

For instance, Ocellus Lucanus (neo-pythagorean), Libellus de universt 
natura, i, 15 (Mullach, Fragmenta philosophorum grecorum, i, p. 304), 
4 te yao tod aynuatos ida xbxAos* obtog S& m&vtobev Yoo xal Swotoc. 
Sibme9 &vaoxos xal &teAcbtyTOs. 

Tn physiology the continual cycle of breathing in and out is described 
by Plato (Tim. 79 B) as olov tpoxod neprayougvou (cf. also Galen, De 
placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, p. 711). More important to be con- 
sidered here are the following uses: 

(a) In general, “wheel” and “circle” are used of the round of human 
life, the cycle of successive generations which endlessly are born and 
disappear; and the same mode of thought was applied to the whole 
universe, all parts of which are subject to endless succession of forma- 
tion and decay.t 

Thus Euripides, Ino, fragm. 415, fragm. 419, ed. Nauck (in Plutarch, 
Consol. ad A pollonium, 6, p. 104 B): 


xbxros yao abtds xapmluors te ys putotc, 
Ovntey te yeveg’ tHy wv alEetar Blos, 
toy d& Olver te xat Oeottetar m&Aty. 

® See Stephanus, Thesaurus, or Liddell and Scott, s. v. nveAos. 


+ Of a different order is the mechanical conception of the revolving universe, used with 
great ingenuity by Plato, ¢. g. Polit. 12-14, pp. 269-271 ; Leg. x, 8, p. 808. 
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A good statement of the same idea (but without the word xéxAos) is 
that of Plutarch (Consol. ad A pollonium, 10, p. 106 E) in a neighbouring 
context to that in which he cites the above fragment (p. 104 B). He 
refers to the doctrines of Heraclitus, and compares the progress of the 
generations—our grandparents, our parents, ourselves—to the con- 
tinuous flow of a river (6 tijs yevécews motads odtos évdekexGs Péwv 
oUxote othsetat), while in the opposite direction flows the correspond- 
ing river of death (xat mé&Atv 2& évavtlacg adt@ 6 ths p0opa%c). But here 
the contrast of yéveots¢ and gfoe&% shows that yéveots has its proper 
sense of ‘coming into being,” not the meaning which we have to as- 
sume for it in James. 

Simplicius (c. 500 A.D.) Comm. in Epicteti enchiridion, ed. Didot, 
ch. 8, p. 42, uses the phrase “‘ the endless circle of becoming” (adéAtwoc 
... tO &repdvtw tis yevécews xbxrw, St& toto Ex’ Eretpov mootdyet, Se 
wd viv GAAov goody &AAou yévecty elvar), and similarly, ed. Didot, ch. 27, 
p. 76 (quoted by Hort, St. James, p. 73).* 

These passages well illustrate that conception of the circle itself 
which is probably the basis of James’s use of teoxéc, but in them yéveste 
means not ‘“‘nature,”’ in the sense of 4 xtlotc, but “becoming,” “origi- 
nation,”’ as the context shows. Thus the close similarity of expression 
to that of James turns out to be mainly accidental, and the passages 
are not directly available for the interpretation of the phrase in the 
epistle. 

In accordance with this general method of thought Isidore of Pelu- 
sium (} ¢. 440), Ep. ii, 158, interprets the phrase in James (which he 
misquotes tov tooxdy tis Gwhs) to mean “time” and says Sct tby te0- 
xov toy xodvoy éxkAece St& TO TOOYOELdss xal xuxAtxdy oxytuca, elo ExuTdy 
yao d&veAtttetat.{ His general interpretation is on the right track, but 
the phrase in the epistle does not mean “time.” 

(6) In connection with the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls to new bodies after death, the term ‘‘ wheel,” 
or “circle,’”’ was naturally used to describe the unending round of death 
and rebirth. Metempsychosis, which in its primitive Thracian form 
had been a means of gaining after death a full life, such as was incon- 
ceivable apart from a body, became for Greek religious thought a form 
of purifying punishment, from whose dismal cycle salvation could 
come only from the god and to those alone who had pursued the ascetic 
practises of the “Orphic life.” | To “cease from the Wheel and breathe 
again from ill” (xdxAou v’ Av Ana xat dvanveboat xaxdtyntos, Orph. fragm. 
226, Proclus, Im Plat. Tim. comm. v, p. 330 B) was the goal of the relig- 


* See also, for similar phrases, the index to Proclus Diadochus, In Platonis Timeum comm. 
ed. Diehl, 1906, s. v. KUKAos. 

{ This has gone into Cramer’s Catena, pp. 20 f. 

t See E. Rohde, Psyche’, 1903, ii, pp. 121-131, 133-136, 165, note 2, 217-219 f.; Jane E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena (as cited below); Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1820, ii, pp. 795-806. 
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ious life of the Orphic initiate, and in the ritual a wheel seems to have 
played a part. “The first article in the creed or confession of the 
Orphic soul is xtxAou S’éEértav BapumevOdos deyaAdtoro, ‘I have flown 
out of the sorrowful weary wheel.’ ” * 

This Orphic round of birth, death, reincarnation, over and over again 
repeated, is described as “the wheel of fate and birth” (6 tis eluaouévys 
te xal yevésews toox6s)f and “the circle of birth” (& xbxAocg tig ye- 
vésews).{ The phrase “compulsory circle” (xtxAo¢g d&v&yxns) is also 
found in a statement of the kindred transmigration doctrine attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras.§ But the phrases, although almost identical 
with that of Jas. 3°, do not throw any light upon it. To think 
of the tongue as enflaming the “wheel” of metempsychosis is non- 
sense; and, on the other side, nothing could be more opposed to 
James’s robust doctrine of moral responsibility than the idea of a 
fatalistic circle. 

It is therefore impossible to draw the inference that the author of 
the epistle had direct contact with Orphic mysteries and ideas. The 
resemblance of language may well be a mere accident, and even if 
we suppose that he had picked up and misused a chance phrase, that 
would be fully accounted for by acquaintance with Cynic popular 
preachers, or Stoic-cynic writers of diatribes, who must have given 
currency to such catch-words incidentally to their satirical attacks on 
the ideas which the phrases conveyed.|| 

(c) Similar expressions are used of fatalistic necessity. So Philo, 
De somn. ii, 6, p. 664, xbxAov xal tooxdy dv&yxns &teAcutHtov. In the 
magic literature are found such expressions as xbxha tijs dv&yxuns; see 
O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 1906, p. 1086, 
note 1. 

In this connection it may be observed that yéveots in later philo- 
sophical use means “necessity” (for instances, see Clementine Recogni- 
tions, viii, 2, 4, 6, 7, etc.). But this whole field of fatalistic thought is 
diametrically opposed to everything that James held dear. 


*The verse is from the Compagno tablet, Kaibel, Inscr. Ital. et Sicil. 641, p. 158. See 
Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 586, 
589-504, 668-671; and note the similar use of oréfavos in other verses of the same in- 
scription. 

t Simplicius, In Arist. de celo comm. ii, p. 168 b (ed. Heiberg, p. 377). 

t Proclus, In Plat. Tim. comm. v, p. 330A; cf. also Orphica, fragmm. 222, 223, 225, ed. 
Abel, 1885, pp. 244-246. 

§ Diogenes Laert. viii, 14, Vita Pythag. mparév hace rodrov [Pythagoras] aropjvar thy 
puxnv Kirov avadyKns apelBovoay GdAoTE AGAAots évdelaOar Gwots. 

|| See A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 141. 

In any case a mere accidental coincidence seems to be involved in the fact that Simpli- 
cius’s “‘ wheel of fate and birth” is an allegorical interpretation of Ixion’s wheel, and that 
Txion’s wheel was sometimes represented as fiery. As arationalising interpretation of James’s 
language, parallel to this, may be mentioned the idea of a wheel catching fire from a “ hot 
box” at the axle, which is seriously offered by many commentaries ! 
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bro THS yeévvns. Gehenna, a term elsewhere used in the 
N. T. only in the Synoptic Gospels, here means the place of 
punishment of the wicked. It was naturally associated with 
fire, cof. Mt. 522 18°, Mk. 94, and see HDB, “Gehenna.” 
Observe the sudden intrusion of a purely Jewish idea into a 
notably Greek context. 

7-12. The tongue is untamable ; its use in blessing God gives 
no security against its abuse later for cursing men; this is wrong 
and contrary to nature. 

7. yap, explains how the extreme statement of v. ® is justi- 
fied. The dreadful character of the tongue comes from its 
untamableness. 

Onpiov Te Kal wereway éepweTav Te Kal évadiwv, “beasts 
and birds, reptiles and fishes.” Cf. Deut. 4!” 18, 1 Kings 4°, 
Acts 1012 11°, which all, like the present passage, have more or 
less direct reference to Gen. 1 24 26, 

évaNiwy, i.e. fishes. This word is not found elsewhere in the 
Bible, but is common in secular Greek, both poetry and late 
prose. 

Sauaterar Kat dedduacra, “is from time to time, and has 
actually been, tamed.” Cf. Schmid, Aiticismus, li, p. 276. 

TH pice TH avOpwrivn. The dative is used in the sense of 
“in subjection to.” The term itself means “human kind” 
(cf. L. and S. s. v. and references in Wetstein), and.is used 
here instead of the more natural Tots av@pwmos in order to 
make a little play with taoa vous. 

The control of animals by man was a familiar Hebrew obser- 
vation, cf. Gen. 178 9?, Ps. 8%8, Ecclus. 174; it was also a com- 
mon subject of Greek and Roman comment and moralising, 
see references in Mayor. 

8, ovdeis daudoas Sivaras. Notice the alliteration with 8, 
of. v.*, and 4 Macc. 15%!, where « is repeated six times. 

avOporov, Belongs with odes; alludes to avOporivy. 


This is not meant to be, as Augustine (De nat. et grat. ch. 15) and others 
since have thought, in contrast with the divine power which can do all 
things, but is a popular way of saying that complete control of the 
tongue is not to be expected; cf. v.? tédetos dvi. 
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The Pelagian interpretation, which took this as a question, in order 
to avoid a proof-text for universal sinfulness, is unacceptable because 
opposed to the context. 


axatdoratov Kaxdv, “a restless, forthputting, evil”; best 
taken (because of “eoT) as nominative absolute; cf. Mk. 1238. 
aKkatdoratos is the opposite of dedapacpevos ; see on 18, and 
of. 38 axatactacia, Cf. Hermas, Mand. ii, 3 wovnpa % KaTa- 
Aadid, axardoratov Satmoviey éorw. 


énarketatoy] CKL minneler m syrett Cyr read dxatkoyetov; more 
commonplace, hence probably an emendation. 


tod Oavatrndédpou, “deadly poison,” probably with allusion to 
the poison of the serpent’s tongue. Cf. Ps. 140%, quoted in 
Rom. 3%. Cf. Lucian, Fugit. 19 tob pecréy airois 7d oropa, 
The figure of poison was a common one among the Greeks, 
used for various hateful things (references in Mayor). 

9. Continues thought of v. & Even good use of the tongue 
now gives no security against misuse later. 

év auTn, “by it,” cf. Rom. 15%. This might be the Hebrais- 
tic instrumental €v (see Blass, § 41. 1, J. H. Moulton, Pro- 
legomena, pp. 11f., 61f., 104), but is more probably an ex- 
tension of Hellenistic usage for which good parallels are found 
only in very late, Byzantine, writers (see Stephanus, Thesaurus, 
ed. Hase and Dindorf, s.v., coll. 963 f.). 


This twofold use of the tongue is frequently mentioned. Philo, De 
decal. 19, p. 196 08 yap Satov, dv’ 00 atéuatos td lepuwdtatoyv dvoua meO- 
gépetat tic, Sta tobtou ebéyyecbat te téy alcxody. 

Plutarch, De garrulitate, 8, p. 506 C dOev 6 Tltrtaxds of xaxtic, tod 
Atyurtloy Bactréws néuavtos tepetoy ait, xal xeAcboavtos td xkAAtotOv 
nal to yelototoy éEehety xpéac, Eweubev éEehdyv thy yA@ttayv, > deyavov 
wiv &yabGy, doyavoy 58 tHy xaxGy THY Weylotwy obcav. Substantially the 
same story is told in Levit. rabba, 33 pr. on Prov. 1821 (Schéttgen, 
Horae heb. i, p. 1024) of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, who sent his servant 
to market to buy first good and then bad food, and found himself 
both times supplied with tongues. See other references in Mayor and 
Windisch, and ¢f. the passages in which 5{yhwocos occurs, Prov. 1113, 
Ecclus. 5% 14 61 281%, Orac. Sib. iii, 37.' 


evAoyoouev. Doubtless with reference both to the Jewish 
custom of adding ‘‘ Blessed be He,” whenever the name of God 
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was mentioned (cf. Rom. 125 95, 2 Cor. 114), and to other litur- 
gical ascriptions of praise. For the latter, of. 2 Cor. 13, Eph. 1%, 
1 Pet. 13, Ps. 145%, and the Shemone Esre (Schiirer, G/V, § 27, 
Anhang). 

Tov KUpiov Kal maTrépa. Both words refer to God. See on 2!; 
cf. 127, The expression has no complete parallel; cf. 1 Chron. 
eo”, 1s/63'*). Mt. 117, Ecclhus: 23% 

Katap@meba, cf. Job 31*, Ps. 107 624 10978, Lk. 678, Rom. 
IDE 

Test. XII Patr. Benj. 6 } yay Siavoia ove exer Svo ywo- 
cas evAoylas Kal Kardpas. 

Tovs KaQ’ opolwow Geod yeyoveras. Cf. Gen. 1% 9°, Ecclus. 
17°, Wisd. 2%. Cf. Bereshith r. 24 (Wetstein), quoted by 
Hort. 

10. ov yon. Used only here in N. T. 

11-12. The contrary example of springs and trees. What 
takes place with the tongue would be impossible in nature. 
For the same thought, cf. Enoch 2-54. 

11. % tny7. any has the article as the representative of 
its class; see Winer, § 18. 1. 

Bpve, “gush.” “Send forth” (E.V.) is an exact, but prosaic, 
rendering of this mainly poetical word, which is not used else- 
where in O. T. or N. T. It means “teem,” “be full to burst- 
ing,” and. is ordinarily used intransitively, with dative or geni- 
tive, of the swelling buds of plants and so, figuratively, of vari- 
ous kinds of fulness. Here the context shows that the thought 
is of the gushing forth of the water. 

TO yAUKD Kal TO TiKpOV. 

Cognate accusatives, as in Justin Martyr, Dial. 114 mérpas 
. . . §Gy dep Bpvotons. Mayor gives many other references, 
in some of which, as here, the cognate accusative occurs. 
yAvkd means “fresh,” muxpdy (cf. v.12 dduKdr), “brackish.” 
Cf. Ex. 157-5 (mixpov, éyhuedvOn), Jer. 233, 


This occurrence is prophesied as a portent in 4 Ezra 5° in dulcibus 
aquis salsae invenientur. “Only in the times of the End, in the days 
of the sinners, when all nature reverses its order and shows itself 
ripe for destruction, does such a phenomenon appear” (Spitta, p. 104). 
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12. adedgof wou. Here inserted to add emphasis, not, as 
more often, to mark a transition; so 116 25, 

ovKy, édalas, dumedos, 

The fig, the olive, and the vine are the three characteristic 
natural products of warm countries about the Mediterranean. 
For the figure, cf. Mt. 716 1233 ; Plutarch, De tranquill. anim. p. 
472 F tiv aumedov odxa pepe ov a&wodpev ovde THy édalav 
Borpus; similarly, Seneca, Ep. 875, De ira ii, 10° ; Epict. Diss. 
B, 20%. 

ovre seems to be an error for ovd¢, but the constant inter- 
change of these words in the Mss. by textual corruption makes 
it hard to be sure that good ancient writing did not exercise 
more freedom in the use of them than the grammarians would 
sanction ; see Radermacher, Neutestameniliche Grammatik, p. 
172. 
aduxov, sc. Ddwp, “salt water”; i.e. a salt spring. There 
were salt springs or brine-pits on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
and the hot springs of Tiberias are described as bitter and salt ; 
see Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1856, ii, p. 384. 

yAuKv Troujoa Dowp, sc. Sivatat (as is shown by the parallel 
first half of the verse). 

No application of these illustrations is made, and James turns 
abruptly to another aspect of the matter. The passage well 
illustrates his vividness and fertility of illustration, as well as 
his method of popular suggestiveness, rather than systematic 
development of the thought. 


ote &Auxby yAuxd] BAC minn. 
oUtws obte [0088 S$ minn] &Auxby yAuxb] SC? minn ff vg syrPes boh 


Cyr. 
oUtws obdeula my) &Auxdy xat yAuxd] KLP (odte) minnpler syrhbel o.* 
(syrbel txt om obtws). 


13-18. The true Wise Man’s wisdom must be meek and peace- 
able; such wisdom alone comes from above, and only peaceable 
righteousness receives the divine reward. 

13. The Wise Man must by a good life illustrate the meek- 
ness which belongs to true wisdom. 
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vis. For similar rhetorical questions, see Ps. 331? 1074, Is. 
50, Ecclus. 634, etc. These short interrogative sentences (fre- 
quent in Paul) are characteristic of the diatribe; Bultmann, 


pp. 14 ff. 


It is not necessary here, although it would be possible, to take tfc 
in the sense of Sottc. See Buttmann, § 139 (Thayer’s translation, p. 
252); Blass, § 50.5; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 93; Winer, § 25. 1. 


copes. The technical term for the Teacher (cf. v.1); in 
Jewish usage one who has a knowledge of practical moral wis- 
dom, resting on a knowledge of God. The words of James re- 
late to the ideal to be maintained by a professional Wise Man 
and Teacher, not merely to the private wisdom of the layman. 

émtoT mov, “understanding,” with a certain tone of superi- 
ority, like our “expert.” Cf. Ecclus. prol., Dan. 14 veavioxous 
.. . €wloTHpovas &v Taon copia, 

copes and émioTHpwv are used as synonyms in Deut. 11%. 15 
45, Dan. 51%, cf. Philo, De prem. et penis, 14 copov apa yévos 
Kal émiaTNMoViK@TATOY, 

deéadtw ék THs Kadhs avactpopis Ta épya avrov év mpai- 
TT coptas, “let him by his good life show that his works have 
been done in the meekness appropriate to wisdom.” 

The relation of the parts of the sentence must be interpreted 
by the aid of 218, SelEw ek rav Epywr you THY TlaTw. The wise 
Man is here called on to prove not (as many commentators 
suppose) his wisdom (which would require deEadrw tiv codpiar), 
but his meekness. For Jewish examples of the tendency of 
learned discussion to excite passion, see J. Friedmann, Der ge- 
sellschaftliche Verkehr und die Umgangsformeln in talmudischer 


Zeit, 1914, pp. 58 f. 


It is better to take év xpattytt coptas in this way than as if it were 
used in deprecation of the possible ostentation implied in deEétw 
(“Let him point to his good works, but let him do so with due meek- 
ness such as befits wisdom”). This would have to be indicated more 
clearly, as by inserting &AX& before éy. 

The reason for rejecting the (at first sight simpler) interpretation, 
“Let him prove his wisdom by his good life” (Clem. Rom. 38? 6 cogb¢ 
évdetxvbc0w thy coglav abtod wt) gv Adyots GAN’ ev Zovors &yaGots), which 
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many commentators have adopted, has been indicated above. It does 
not do justice to the text of v. 1% and does not give to “meekness”’ 
the emphasis that is needed in order to prepare for v. 14. 


év Tpavrnrte, cf. 17 (of the hearer, as here of the teacher). 

“Meekness”’ is the opposite of arrogance and of the qualities 
referred to in v. 14; see Trench, Synonyms, § xii. Pirke Aboth, 
iv, 11, “He that is arrogant in decision is foolish, wicked, and 
puffed up in spirit,” is a maxim which refers to this besetting 
danger of rabbis; see Taylor’s Sayings of the Fathers, p. 69, 
notes 13 and 14, with quotation from R. Jonah, and cf. Pirke 
Aboth, iv, 12, 14. 

14. And if your heart enkindle with fierce, obstinate, and 
divisive zeal for your own views, do not let such passion come 
to expression. 

dé, “and,” in continuation of v. 18, not in contrast. 


WH.’s period before ef 8 is too strong a punctuation; a colon is 
sufficient. 


¢Adov mixpov, “harsh zeal.’’ Because of épsO/av this mean- 
ing for ¢7\ov is better than the meaning “jealousy” (in the 
ordinary sense of personal jealousy), and corresponds well to 
the general thought. The idea is of a fierce desire to pro- 
mote one’s own opinion to the exclusion of those of others. 


This sense of “fanatical zeal” (as distinguished from “emulation” 
and “jealousy”) is not wholly foreign to Greek usage, but has been 
made specially common by the influence of the LXX, where CijAos 
stands in all cases for 183p, “jealous devotion to a cause,” “fanatical 
ardour,” as Gndodv does in nearly all cases for the verb §3p. 

It is the virtue of the religious “zealot,” cf. 1 Kings 19% 14, Ecclus. 
48? (Elijah), 1 Macc. 254 58, 4 Macc. 1812 (Phinehas), Phil. 3° (Paul), 
Gal. 14, Acts 212, But it also becomes the vice of the fanatic; and 
hence its special danger for the religious teacher. 

In secular use C7A0¢ generally means “heat,” as expressed in ‘‘emula- 
tion,” “rivalry’’—whether good or bad; see below, note on 4% The 
Biblical sense brings it near to the Hellenic oxovdy, which, starting from 
another side (“‘haste,” “exertion”’), acquired a wide range of meanings 
including “zeal” and “rivalry.” 

See Trench, Synonyms, § xxvi, Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. 3. Note the 
connection of GijAos and dxatactacta in vy. 1%, and cf. Clem. Rom. 32. 
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épiOiav, “selfish ambition.” 'The word denotes the inclina- 
tion to use unworthy and divisive means for promoting one’s 
own views or interests, cf. Rom. 28, 2 Cor. 12”, Gal. 5% (and 
Lightfoot’s note), and references in Mayor, together with 
Hort’s valuable note, ad loc. pp. 81-83; “‘éptOéa really means 
the vice of a leader of a party created for his own pride: it 
is partly ambition, partly rivalry” (Hort). 

éy TH Kapdia bev has a certain emphasis, in contrast with 
Kataxavydobe. The meaning is: “If you have these qualities 
in your heart, do not let them come to expression.” 

by KaTaxavydobe (sc. TOV GAdwY) Kal PedderOe KaTa THs 
adnGeias. “Do not boast and be arrogant, and thus prove 
false to the Truth.” That would be the natural fruit of the 
spirit of fA os and épsO/a in the heart; and it must be sup- 
pressed. KaraxavydaoGe (cf. note on 2!%) seems here to relate 
to the browbeating on the part of the Wise Man who haugh- 
tily forces his own views on others. 


Others connect wh xetaxauyaobe directly with xat& tig d&AnOelac, 
see Winer, § 54. 5, note (Thayer’s transl. p. 470, note 3). The sense 
then would be: “Do not boast over, and lie against, the truth.” But 
the idea of ‘‘boasting over (or against) the truth” is out of place in the 
context, and is itself unnatural. xataxauyago0at xatk ttvos is a con~ 
struction which nowhere occurs. 


kal pevderOe Kata Ths adnOelas, “And thus play false 
against the truth,” 7.e. by your conduct (xaraxavyac@av) 
prove false to, and belie, the truth which you as a Wise Man 
profess to have and utter. 


Cf. 4 Macc. 534 0d deboouatl ce, matdeut& voue, 1318; see L. and S. 
s.v. for examples of eb3ou0e with accusative, meaning “prove false 
to” an oath, a treaty, a marriage, an alliance, a threat, a promise. 

See also Zahn, GnXK, i, p. 792, note, and J. Weiss, Der erste Korinther- 
brief, p. 354, note, for examples of xatapetdecba, “speak falsely to 
the injury of someone.” 


Tis adnOelas. Cf. 118 Noyy ayOelas, 519 thavnOy awd THs 
anGetas. This means the Christian truth which the Wise 
Man knows—truth of both practical morals and religion. See 
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the fuller discussion in the note on 51°. The conduct here cen- 
sured is contrary to and forbidden by this truth; hence, if the 
Wise Man is guilty of that conduct, he is false to the truth of 
which he is the representative. 


If the phrase Yeddecbe xat& tig &AnOelas stood alone, a simpler in- 
terpretation would perhaps be “do not lie, violating the truth” (cf. 
Ecclus. 425 wh dvttAeye tH &AnOelg, Test. XII Patr. Gad 51 Aahov xat& 
ths &Andetas), but that would be alien to the context here, and it is 
in itself not wholly acceptable since it makes xat& ths dAnbelas a mere 
redundancy. 


wh natonauyacbe xat belSecbe xat& tHo &AnDelac] S syrPerh read ph 
naraxavyaobe [S°+ xatd] tH dAnPelac xat WebSecbe. Doubtless an emen- 
dation due to the apparent incompleteness of xataxauvyéoHe alone. 


15. atrn % codia, “that wisdom,” i. e. the professed wisdom 
which is accompanied by {fos mixpos, épiOla, KaTaxavynons, 
and lacks mpaurns. 

ave katepyoueyn, i.e. divine, from God, cf. 1% 17; of. 
Philo, De prof. 30 coplav dvwOev duBpnbetcay an’ ovpavod, De 
congr. erud. grat. 7, De prem. et pen. 8; Hermas, Mand. ix, 11, 
xi, 5; and Schéttgen, Horae hebraicae, ad loc., for many rabbin- 
ical instances of what was plainly a common Jewish expres- 
sion. The phrase is contrasted with the following three ad- 
jectives. 


For the divine origin of true wisdom, cf. e. g. Prov. 2° 822-31, Wisd. 725 
94 9f-, Ecclus. 11-4 243#-, Enoch 42, Philo, as above, 1 Cor. 11%-28, 


ériyeos, “earthly,” cf. Phil. 319, Col. 32, 1 Cor. 154”, Jn. 3% 
$2. 

émiryevos seems to mean here “derived from the frail and 
finite world of human life and affairs.” Cf. Philo’s contrast of 
ovpavios and yivos, Leg. all. i, 12, and the far-reaching dualism 
on which it rests. 

Yuyien, “natural” (Latin animalis, E.V. “sensual”), 7. e. 
pertaining to the natural life (vy7) which men and animals 
alike have; 1 Cor. 214 1544-46, Jude 10. 


Cf. Rev. 8° (buy of animals). See Philo, Leg. all. ii, 7 and 13, Quis 
rer. div. her. 11, and E. Hatch, Essays, p. 124, of. pp. 115-120. 
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The word was intelligible and familiar in this sense to Paul’s 
readers, and does not imply later gnostic usage; see J. Weiss, 
Der erste Korintherbrief, 1910, pp. 69 f., 371-373; R. Reitzen- 
stein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 1910, Ppp. 42-47, 


100, 112, 151f: 


The curious resemblance to the gnostic designation of the two lower 
grades of men as yotxol and puxtxol is probably not significant. Yet 
see Pfleiderer, Urchristentum?, ii, p. 546. Useful references will be 

_found in Mayor. 


Sapovidys, “resembling,” or “pertaining to” (“ proceeding 
from’’), an evil spirit, cf. 219, 1 Tim. 41. This word has been 
pointed out elsewhere only Sym., Ps. 91°, and Schol. on Aris- 
tophanes, Ran. 293, PavTacua Satpovid@des two ‘Exdrns én 
TEM TOMEVOY, 

These three words, “earthly, sensual, devilish,” describe the 
so-called wisdom, which is not of divine origin, in an advancing 
series—as pertaining to the earth, not to the world above; to 
mere nature, not to the Spirit; and to the hostile spirits of evil, 
instead of to God. Hermas, Mand. ix, 11, xi, 8, show a variety 
of resemblances to this passage of James, but there is no evi- 
dence of literary dependence. 

The church speedily and permanently used this conception of Satanic 
origin to account for the gnostic “‘wisdom’”’; cf. e. g. Justin, A pol. i, 58. 
In James, however, it is not the substance, but the temper, of the 
“wisdom” that makes it false. James is not attacking systems of 


false teaching. See Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, pp. 
13 f., 16-18, 20 ff. 


16. yap. Introduces proof that v.15 is true. “For such a 
temper, even on the part of one who claims to be a Wise Man, 
leads to every evil.” 

émov ... ket, For this rhetorical turn, cf. 1 Cor. 3? and 
Epict. Diss. iii, 22°! (Mayor). 

axatactacia, “disorder,” “disturbance,” “trouble.” Cf. 18 
38 AKATAOTATOS, 

The word seems to have something of the bad associations of 
our word “anarchy,” and has to bear much weight in this sen- 
tence. Cf. Prov. 2678, r Cor. 1438, 2 Cor. 12% {7Xos, épiOias, 
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katacractat; and the similar list of evils, Gal. 5%, which has 
fHros, épiOlar, Suyooracios; Lk. 21°, Clem. Rom. 13. See 
Hatch, Essays, p. 4: “The political circumstances of Greece 
and the East after the death of Alexander had developed the 
idea of political instability, and with it the word axaracracia, 
Polybo rn. yor te” 

gadrov, “vile,” see Trench, Synonyms, § lxxxiv. addos is 
found only ten times in the LXX, five instances being in Prov- 
erbs, the others in Job, Ecclesiasticus, and 4 Maccabees. 

AT. Cf. Wisd. 72228, 

Tp@Tov pev ayvy, “first pure,” i. e. “undefiled,” free from any 
faults such as the [7\os and ép0/a above mentioned. Nothing 
which shows itself as half-good, half-bad, can be accounted 
wisdom, Wisd. 72°. 

See Trench, § Ixxxviii and references in Lew. s.v. &ytos. Cf. 
Phil. 48,1 Pet. 3. In the LXX dyvds is found eleven times, of 
which four instances are in Proverbs and four in 4 Maccabees. 
See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
pes: 

émeita introduces the following adjectives, which, thus 
grouped, stand over against a@yv7, the quality from which they 
all proceed. 

eipnvixy, “peaceable,” cf. Mt. 5°. 

émvetkns, “reasonable,” “considerate,” “moderate,” “gentle” 
(E.V.). See Trench, Synonyms, § xlili: ‘We have no words in 
English which are full equivalents of the Greek.” See Light- 
foot on Phil. 45, and Mayor’s note, p. 131. 


9) 66 99 66 


This is a distinctively Greek virtue; the word éxterxjs and its deriva- 
tives are found but a few times in LXX, e. g. Ps. 865, 2 Macc. 927. In 
the N. T. 2 Cor. 101, Phil. 45, 1 Tim. 38, Tit. 32, 1 Pet. 218, Acts 244. 


evrrecOns, “obedient,” “ready to obey”; here perhaps “will- 
ing to yield,” the opposite of “obstinate” (Philo, De fortitud. 3). - 


Only here in the N. T. In O. T. only 4 Maccabees, and in strict 
sense of “obedient.” — 


peoTn, cf. Rom. 129 1514, 2 Pet. 214. The word is not common 
in LXX. 
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é\éous, “mercy,” a compassion which leads to practical help, 
not the mere emotion of pity, cf. 2%. See Trench, Synonyms, 
§ xlvii; and Lex. s. v. éAeetv. 

kapTav ayadevr, i.e. good works, cof. Mt. 2143, Gal. 522, Eph. 
eo Pil) ate 

advdkpiros, “undivided,” 7. e. unwavering, whole-hearted, 
with reference to the evil situation described in vv. %”. 


Cf. 18 & Staxetvduevoc, 24 StexelOyte. Only here in N. T.; in O. T. 
cf. Prov. 251 (&8t&xertot), and there the sense is doubtful. See Ign. 
Trall. 11 &uwpoy didvoray xar &dt&xertoy év browovy) éyvwy bude Byovtac, 
Rom. inscr., Philad. inscr., Magn. 15; Clem. Alex. Ped. ii, 3, p. 190 
adiaxettw wlortet. 

The Latin translations (Vg. mon judicans; Cod. Corb. sine dijudi- 
catione) seem to have missed the meaning of this word, as have many 
interpreters. Thus Luther translates “wnpartetisch”; so'A.V., R.V. 
mg. “without partiality.” 


4 . ° 
avuToxpitos, “without hypocrisy.” 


In O. T. only Wisd. 518 181°; in N. T. Rom. 129, 2 Cor. 6, Tim. 15, 
2 Tim. 15, 1 Pet. 122, in sense of “‘sincere.”’ Elsewhere only as adverb 
(&vuroxpltws), e.g. 2 Clem. Rom. 12°. 


These characteristics of true wisdom are selected in pointed 
opposition to the self-assertive, quarrelsome spirit characteristic 
of the other sort. Apart from the fundamental @yv7 they fall 
into three groups: 

eipnvikn, émlerns, evTrelOns * 

peatn éddous Kal KkapTav ayabar - 

aOidKpiTos, avuTéKpLToS. 


18. xapros Sixavootyns, “the fruit of righteousness,” 7. e. 
the reward which righteous conduct brings, cf. Heb. 12" xapzrov 
eipnvixoy Sucavocvyns, Phil. 1 memAnpwyevor kapmov Sucaso- 
oun. 


That the expression “fruit of righteousness” has the sense “product 
of righteousness” is shown by those O. T. passages which seem to have 
given it its currency, and in which it is used with a variety of applica- 
tions. Cf. Prov. 3° (LXX), 119 éx xaomod Stxatocbyns gbcerar SévBpov 
Cwijs, 7. e. “righteousness brings long life,” 132 (LXX), Amos 61%. In 
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all these cases Sexatocbyng indicates the source of the “fruit.” Similarly 
Is, 3217: “And the work of righteousness (t& Zeya tig Stxatocbvys) shall 
be peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and confidence 
forever.”’ For the figure of sowing, cf. Prov. 112! (LXX), 6 38 oxetowy 
Sinatocdyyy Anuwetat wrcldv, Hos. rol?, Job 48%, Test. XII Patr. Levi, 
353%, etc. 


3 > , is e ° 

ev elpnvn oTetpeTat, “sown in peace,” and in peace only; 
z.e. a righteousness capable of gaining its due reward must be 
peaceable; cf. 1%. The sower is, of course, the righteous man. 


For the slightly inaccurate expression “sow the fruit, or crop” (in- 
stead of the seed), cf. Apoc. Bar. 321, “Sow the fruits of the law,” 
Plutarch, De vitando @re alieno, 4 onelpovtes ody Hyucoov xaonév, Antiph- 
anes, Fab. inc. iv, 4 onetpety xapndy y&prtos. 


TOs Towovaw cipnyny. 

To “do peace” (cf. Eph. 215, Col. 1% elpnvotodw; Mt. 59 
eipnvotowds) means not merely to conciliate opponents, but to 
act peaceably. It is the complete opposite of {os and épiAia, 


The interpretation of v. 18 here given may be paraphrased, with a 
change of figure, thus: “The foundation which righteousness lays for 
eternal life can be laid only in peace and by those who practise peace.” 
This is equivalent to saying that righteousness includes peaceableness. 

Another common interpretation takes xaprd¢ Sexatocbyns as mean- 
ing “the fruit which consists in righteousness.” The source will then 
be the true wisdom, of which righteousness is the product. The evi- 
dence for this would be Heb. 12", where righteousness seems to be itself 
the fruit, and the parallelism of Jas. 316, where the product of GqAos and 
Zot8ia is said to be d&xatactacta and n&y gaddoy mogyua. Phil. 14, to 
which appeal is often made, is ambiguous, and cannot be taken as 
meaning that righteousness is the fruit except by giving to Sixatocbyy 
its peculiar Pauline sense. 

But the O. T. passages referred to above create a strong presumption 
against this interpretation; the simple meaning of the phrase speaks 
against it; and, further, righteousness is more naturally thought of 
(apart from Pauline theology) as the condition of receiving divine re- 
ward, not as the reward itself. The general drift of the verse would be 
the same under either interpretation. 
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Ill. WORLDLINESS AND THE CHRISTIAN CON- 
DUCT OF LIFE CONTRASTED (4>5®). 


CHAPTER IV. 


— - 1-18. The cause of ihe crying evils of life is the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, an aim which is in direct rivalry with God and abkerrent ie 
him. 

1-2. Quarrels and conflicts are due to the struggle for 
pleasure and for the means of pleasure. 

The paragraph is written not so much to censure the quarrels 
as to set forth the evil results of aiming at pleasure; in nowise 
is it introduced in order merely to give an abstract analysis 
(xo@er) of the ultimate source of the quarrelling. 


Some have taken 4'*- of difficulties between the teachers (4 rt 
3), but this is not indicated in the text, and is an unnatural limita- 
tion. 


We have here, doubtless, a glimpse of the particular com- 
munities with which the writer was acquainted, but the exhor- 
tation assumes that all communities show substantially the 
same characteristics. The addition of & duty, v.14, recalls the 
thought from the ideal pictures in the preceding verse to the 
actual situation in the world—and even in the Christian church. 
Cf. Philo, De gig. 11: “For consider the continual war which 
prevails among men even in time of peace (Tor & dairy curey} 
woepor Gr@pdtwr), and which exists not merely between na- 
tions and countries and cities, but also between private houses, 
or, I might rather say, is present with every individual man; 
observe the unspeakable raging storm in men’s souls that is 
excited by the violent rush of the affairs of life; and you 
may well wonder whether any one can enjoy tranquillity in 
such a storm, and maintain calm amid the surge of this bellow- 
ing sea.” 

The opening of this paragraph and of the two following, 4" 54, 
lacks the usual @SeAgo! nov. 
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Todepor, “feuds,” “quarrels”; pdyar, “conflicts,” “conten- 
tions.” The two words cover the chronic and the acute hos- 
tilities in the community. 


mohevos and udxyn are so frequently combined in Homer as to elicit 
comment from Eustathius more than once. See especially Eustathius 
on Il. i, 177. In later writers they became a standing combination; see 
references in Wetstein, e. g. Epict. Diss. iii, 13°. Hence the combined 
phrase is naturally used here with no great distinction between the two 
terms. 

For x6Aen0¢ used of private quarrel, cf. Test. XII Patr. Gad 5, Dan 
52, Sim. 48, Ps. Sol. 124, Jos. Antig. xvii, 24, Ps.-Diog. Ep. 28, Clem. 
Rom. 465. For y&yq referring to private strife, cf. Neh. 13", Prov. 
171, Ecclus. 69 2714, 2 Tim. 22% 24, 2 Cor. 75, Plat. Tim. 88 A udyas 
éy Aéyots roretcOa, Epict. Diss. i, 1118, ii, 1214, ili, 1212, iv. 52. 


ék Tov Hdovay, “because you make pleasures your aim,” 
Sovdevorres ériOvpias Kal ndovats Trouidass (Tit. 3%). Over 
against pleasure as the great end stands submission to God 
(gx): 

TOV oTparevoperwy év Tots pwedeaow, “which are at war with 
one another, having their seat in your bodily members,’’ and 
which so bring about conflicts among you. The war is between 
pleasures which have their seat in the bodies of several persons, 
not between conflicting pleasures throwing an individual into 
a state of internal strife and confusion. Since the pleasures 
clash, the persons who take them as their supreme aim are nec- 
essarily brought into conflict. o7tpatevoyévwy makes the con- 
nection between 7Oovai and méNepor, 


By some interpreters the warfare is thought of as merely directed 
toward the winning of gratification, by still others as a war against the 
soul (1 Pet. 2"), or against the voic (Rom. 72; see passages from Philo 
cited by Spitta, p. 113, note), or against God. But it is entirely fit- 
ting, and makes much better sense, to understand it, as above, with ref- 
erence to the natural activity of pleasures—necessarily conflicting with 
one another, and so leading to the outbreak of conflict. The point of 
James’s attack is pleasure as such, not lower physical pleasure as dis- 
tinguished from higher forms of enjoyment. The passage from Plato, 
Phedo, p. 66, often cited, and given below (p. 258), is therefore not an 
apt illustration here. 

Pleasure is not here equivalent to, nor used by metonymy for, 
éxtOuyta, “desire.” But the two are of course closely related; e. g. 
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Philo, De prem. et pan. 3 xaraneppdyqxey HSovev xat éxtOuurdv, 4 Macc. 
122 cod udy ody tho Hovis éorlv émOuula, 527; Stobzus, ii, 7, 10 (ed. 
Wachsmuth, p. 88) #Soviy pev [Exrylyvecdat] Stay tuyxdvouev oy éne- 
Oupoduev 9 éxobywuev & égoBobu20%. The underlying conception is the 
same as in Jas. 1!4, although no explicit reference to #8ovq is there 
made. 


On é&v rots pédeow, cf. 3°, James thinks of pleasure as pri- 
marily pertaining to the body. Cf. the frequent use of “mem- 
bers” for “body,” Rom. 61% 19 75 23, Col. 3°, Apoc. Bar. 83%. 


The resemblance to r Pet. 21! is probably accidental; nor is there 
probably any direct allusion to Rom. 72%. 


2. V.? explains in detail the connection between 7Sova/ and 
méepor Kalb uayat. Ungratified desire leads to $évos; zeal 
for pleasure unable to reach its end, to uayn and méAepos, 


obx @yete St&é] BAKL minn vgts. 

xat odx éyete dté] NP minn ff vg boh syretr, 

odx &yete 58 St&] minn. So Textus Receptus. 

The short reading is probably original. 

Under the reading adopted, the last clause, odx @yete Ste td uh 
alteicfat buac, belongs with v.* (so WH.). R. Stephen’s verse-divi- 
sion, which connects v. 2° with the preceding instead of the following, 
and the punctuation of the A.V. are due. to the Textus Receptus. 


ériOupetre, Kal ovx éyeTre- hovevere, Kal (ndovre, Kal ov 
dvvacbe émituyety: podyerbe Kal rodepetre, 

This punctuation alone (so WH. mg. and many commentators) 
preserves the perfect parallelism between the two series of verbs, 
which is fatally marred by the usual punctuation (govevere kal 
‘fmdodre, Kal od Sivacbe éxirvyetv, so Tisch. WH. etc.). The 
‘abruptness is then not greater than in 217 5% 13f-. For the asyn- 
‘deton, cf. 2??»™. These passages mark the extreme of the abrupt- 
ness which in various forms is a quality of James’s style. The 
usual punctuation is made additionally unacceptable by the 
impossible anticlimax ovevere kal ¢nXodre (cf. Plato, Menex. 
(242 A). 

émcOupetré, not a new idea but necessarily suggested by 
#Soveav (v."), Pleasure and desire are correlative; see on v.!. 

govevere, “kill,” “murder.” No weaker sense is possible, 
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and none is here necessary, for James is not describing the con- 
dition of any special community, but is analysing the result of 
choosing pleasure instead of God. The final issue of the false 
choice is flagrant crime. %60v% implies émuOupia; émiOupia is 
often unsatisfied; in such a case its outcome, if unrestrained, 
is to cause the murder of the man who stands in its way. 

émuOupette, Exete, povevere are practically equivalent to 
a conditional sentence, in which émiOupetre Kal ovx éyere 
forms the protasis, Govedere the apodosis; cf. 31° 543!-, Bult- 
mann, pp. 14f. In the use of the second person plural the 
writer is taking the readers as representative of the world of 
men in general. 


On the “universal,” or “gnomic,” present, see Gildersleeve, Syntax of 
Classical Greek, i, § 190; Winer, § 40. 2. a; on asyndetic sentences of 
the nature of a condition, cf. Buttmann, § 139. 28; Winer, § 60. 4. c. 

The same idea that murder is the horrible outcome to be expected 
from actually existing conditions, unless their natural tendency is 
somehow checked, is found in Didache 3? wh ytvou éeyfAos* S8nyet yao 
4 d07% Teds tov Pdvov® nde CyAwTIs wHde Eorotinds wndE Ouptnds” ex 
yao toUtwy an&vtwy pbvor yevvOvetat; cf. also Clem. Rom. 47 *, quoted 
below, Test. XII Patr. Sim. 33 md&yvtote [6 pOdvoc] Srok&AAet cdvedety 
tov pAovotuevov. It must not be forgotten that to cause a death in- 
directly is often called murder, and that even downright murders have 
not been unknown in otherwise respectable communities. Cf. Acts 928 
203 2312f., Jas. 5° époveboate, 1 Pet. 415 goveds, Ecclus. 3422. 


Kal (ndodre, kal od Stvacbe emirvyeiv: payeobe kal mrode- 
pete. 

Having established the connection between n60v% and pdvos, 
the writer presents another chain, still hypothetical and general, 
but showing that the origin of the prevailing state of méAepuou 
Kal wayat (v.1) is os, which when it cannot attain its cov- 
eted prize regularly leads to fighting and strife. 

James, writing to no one community, but to the whole Chris- 
tian world, is speaking of general tendencies, not of the sins of 
any particular local group. Hence his strong language has no 
personal sting. 


The underlying principle is not the same as that of Mt. 5?1!-, although 
there is obvious resemblance. There, as in Mt. 528, the point is that 
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it is the inner passion of the heart which God considers, not merely the 
carrying out of an angry thought in murder. Here in James the wicked- 
ness and dangerousness of the end sought, viz. pleasure, is exposed by 
showing to what an awful issue, if uninhibited, it surely leads. 

I Jn. 31° w&> 6 ptody thy ddeApby adtod dvOpwroxtdvos éotly comes 
nearer, but is still different. 

To the mistaken idea that James is here giving a description of the 
particular communities which he addressed is due the conjecture 90o- 
vette for govevete, which was printed in the second edition of Erasmus 
(1519), was supported by Calvin, translated by Luther (chr hasset), 
and has been adopted by many other commentators, both older and 
more recent. Various other instances of the textual corruption, 9évo¢ 
for 98évos, can, indeed, be adduced (see Mayor®, p. 136); but there 
is no manuscript evidence for the reading here. The conjecture is 
unnecessary, and it obliterates the careful parallelism of the two 
series. 

Interpreters who have been unwilling to emend the text, and yet 
have felt bound to see in govetete an actual description of the Chris- 
tian community addressed, have been driven to various expedients. 
The more usual methods have been either to reduce the meaning of 
govelste to “hate,” or else to assume an hendiadys, by which “murder 
and envy” becomes “‘murderously envy” (Schneckenburger: ad necem 
usque invidetis). Both methods are linguistically impossible. 


kal ¢nAXovre. Kal connects the two series. 

¢ndodre, “hotly desire to possess,” “covet,” cf. Ecclus. 518, 
Wisd. 112, r Cor. 123! 141+ 89, Gal. 417 f-, Demosth. Ol. ii, 15 0 ev 
ddEns eriOupet Kal TodTo éfHAwKe, The meaning is different 
from that of (Aes in 3%, 


Ghdosg and CynAéw start with the fundamental meaning of “ hot emo- 
tion.” For the peculiar Hebraistic and Biblical meaning “zeal,” see 
note on Jas. 3!4. In secular use the meanings are developed on two 
sides, desire to surpass (“emulation,” “rivalry”) and desire to possess 
(“envy,” etc.). In either sense the words may refer, according to cir- 
cumstances, to either a good or an evil desire. See Trench, Synonyms, 
§ xxvi. 

In our verse éxttuxetvy shows that the desire is for possession; but 
CnAodte may then mean either “envy” (the possessor) or “covet” (his 
possessions). “Covet” (so R.V.; A.V. “desire to have”), as being 
the more general idea and a better parallel to éx@uuette, is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The English word “jealousy” is derived from taAoc through French 
jalousie, Latin zelus, but in most of its meanings “jealousy” corre- 
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sponds rather to g§éves, the “begrudging” to another, indicating pri- 
marily not the desire to possess, but the unwillingness that another 
. should have. 


paxerbe wal rohepetre, i.e. against those who possess what 
you wish to take from them. The connection of either barren 
envy or ungratified covetousness with strife is so natural that 
it hardly needs to be illustrated; but cf. Clem. Rom. 3-6 (where 
the Biblical and secular meanings are not distinguished), with 
Lightfoot’s note on 3”, Philo, De decal. 28; Iren. iv, 187. 

This passage is made more intelligible by passages from Greek 
and Roman writers, which show that not only the connection 
of pleasure and desire, but that of desire, conflict, and war, was 
a commonplace of popular moralising in the Hellenistic age. 
See Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen*, ili, 1, pp. 221-225. 


Thus Philo, De decal. 28, M. pp. 204 f.: “Last of all he forbids desire 
(2xfuyziv), knowing desire (thy 2x:$uytay) to be productive of revolu- 
tion and addicted to plots. For all the passions of the soul (cz duzijs 
aitiy) are bad, exciting it and agitating it unnaturally, and destroying 
its health, but worst of all is desire... . The evils of which the love 
of money or of a woman or of glory or of any other of those things 
that produce pleasure is the cause—are they small and ordinary? Is 
it not because of this passion that relationships are broken, and thus 
natural good-will changed into desperate enmity? that great and pop- 
tlous countries are desolated by domestic dissensions? and land and 
sea filled with novel disasters by naval battles and land campaigns? 
For the wars famous in tragedy, which Greeks and barbarians have 
fought with one another and among themselves, have all flowed from 
one source: desire (4m$uyiz) either for money or glory or pleasure. 
Over these things the human race goes mad.” 

Ibid. 32, M1. p. 208 xéyxcov 32 [7.¢. the fifth commandment of the 
second table] ct dxigyoy thy Oy Zixqudatwy xnyty, éxBuutay, de’ Fis 
plouaty ah mapavoparatan aphberc, rar xat xowwal, urnoal ual peycrat, 
legal nah C4inhot, mept ve chyata nal duyac nal td heybueva éxtbs* Sta- 
geht Yio W022, Os nah mpbtepoy Ey On, chy ExBuylav, AH’ ola Ghd ev 
Din vivera: Banxvosa nayta nat gfelpouca. 

Philo, De Josepho, 11, M. p. 50; De posteritate Cain. i, 34, M. pp. 
247 {.; De migrotione Abr.12; Lucian, Cynic. 15, navta yao th naxd 
ois aAgrnots 2% THs tobtwy extBuplas gbovrat, xal athcets nal KbAeuoe 
yah Exibovhal nah sgayat. tautl nave mnyhy yet thy éxBuytay cod zAeto- 
yos; Cicero, De finibus, i, 13 ex cupiditatibus odia, dissidia, discordiae, 
schitiones, bela nascuntur ; Seneca, De ira, ii, 35 ista quae appetitis quia 


i 
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exigna sumi mec possund ad alierum wisi alier? ereNe trangferri, eadom 
afectantibus pugnam ef jurgia excitand. Cf. Plato, Phede, p. 66 C xt 
ye wodguovs RR ordeste RA adyas addy Tde waogysr FT chaz xa at 
sodteu embuafar. 


See note on r¥, and og. Wendland and Kern, Betirdge sur 
Geschichie der griech. Philosophie und Religion, pp. 36-37; J. 
’ Drummond, Phile Judeus, ii, pp. 302-306. 

In contrast to pleasure stands Ged. So Philo, Leg. all. ii, 23, 
M. p. 83, says that it is impossible to master pleasure except 
by complete submission to God. 4 Mace. 5* 6° represent, in 
more secular fashion, reason (Aeyerxes) and sound principles 
(geAocodia) as able to control pleasure and desire; but Test. 
XII Patr. Benj. 6 shows true Jewish character in the sharp 
contrast which it draws: “[The good man] delighteth not in 
pleasure . . . for the Lord is his portion.” This section of 
the Testament of Benjamin is full of parallels to James. 

23. By aiming at pleasure men cut themselves off from 
the only sure source of true satisfaction. 

oux éyere returns to the matter of the unsatisfied desire 
(excOupetre xal odx Eyere) in order to point out another as- 
pect of the futility of pleasure as a supreme end. So long as 
men allow their lives to be governed by 5 ére@unia rar Hooray, 
their desire is sure to be unsatisied. The only sure source 
from which men can always receive is God. By choosing pleas- 
ure as their aim, men cut themselves off from this source, for 
they do not ask God for gratifications such as these, or, if they 
do, only find that their prayers, aiming at their own pleasures 
and not at his service, are unacceptable, and that they ought 
not to have offered them. 

James's principle is: Make the service of God your supreme 
end, and then your desires will be such as God can fulfil in an- 
swer to your prayer (ef. Mt. 6°"), Then there will be none of 
the present strife. Pleasures war, and cause war. Desire for 
pleasure, when made the controlling end, leads to violence, for 
longings then arise which can only be satisfied by the use of 
violence, since God, from whom alone come good things (z"), 
will not satisfy them. 
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It should be needless to point out that o&x @yete is not thought of 
as the result of pd&yecbe xat roAcueite. 


dia 76 pn airetoOar buds. The duds is unnecessary, but not 
emphatic. Cf. 118 41%. aireto@as here means prayers to God. 

3. aireire, cf. Jas. 15!-, Mt. 77 2122, Mk. 1174, Lk. 119, Jn. 
4!8 157/16 76231. 26 y Jn. 222 cut. 

Here, as often in secular Greek (cf. L. and S.), no difference 
in meaning is perceptible between the active and middle of 
airety, Cf. 1 Jn. 58 airépeba, yrjKapev, airnoe, Mk. 62% 2 
aitnoov, airjowpar, and other examples quoted by Mayor. 


That there was once a distinction in use is likely, but even the state- 
ments quoted by Stephanus, Thesaur. s.v., that atteicOat means to 
ask wet” txectas or wet& mapaxAnsews do not make the matter intelli- 
gible. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 160; J. B. Mayor, in Expos- 
itor, 8th series, vol. iii, 1912, pp. 522-527; Hort, ad loc. 


Kakas, “wrongly,” cf. Wisd. 142% , 4 Macc. 617. The fol- 
lowing clause explains this to mean: ‘with the selfish purpose 
of securing pleasure, not of serving God,” cf. Mt. 62. For rab- 
binical ideas of bad prayers, see Schéttgen on Jas. 4?. 

The promises are that the prayers of the righteous and the 
penitent will be heard; cf. Ps. 34%!” 14518, Prov. 1074, Ps. Sol. 
6°, Lk. 18°-!4, Jas. 1°#-, 1 Jn. 514, Hermas, Szm. iv, 6. 

va év tats noovats tuav Saravyonte. “év marking the 
realm in rather than the object on” (Lex. s.v. Oatavdw). The 
distinction is thus not in the things prayed for, but in the pur- 
pose with which they are to be used, and for which they are 
desired—i. e. whether pleasure or the service of God. Hence 
probably the unusual, though not unexampled, preposition. 

datravyonrte, “spend”; not necessarily “waste,” nor “squan- 
der”; cf. Acts 214, 2 Cor. 1215, 1 Macc. 143%. The object of 
datavnonte is the means of securing enjoyment for which they 
pray; throughout the passage raoney is especially in mind. 


Sanavhonte] S°AKLP minn™ vid, 
Sanavyncete] B. 

naradanavncete] S*. 

B and WX have both fallea into error. 
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4, povyadides, “adulteresses,” i.e. “renegades to your 
vows.” God is the husband to whom the Christian is joined 
as wife. The figure arose with reference to Israel as the wife 
of Jahveh;~¢f. Is. 54°, Jer. 3%, Ezek. 16, 23, Hos..o', Wisd.. 3", 
Mt. 123° 164, Mk. 838; and see Heb. Lex. s.v. Fd}. 

To this corresponds the position of the church as the bride 
of Christ (2 Cor. 11° *, Eph. 52-28, Rev, 19’ 22°). The term 
is often, as here, applied to individual members of the people 
of God; of. Ex. 3415, Num. 159%, Ps. 7327 mavra Tov TopvevoavTa 
amd ood, Hos. 41%. The feminine povyadés is alone appropriate 
in this sense, since God is always thought of as the husband. 

The harsh word comes in abruptly; it anticipates and sum- 
marises the thought expressed in the verse itself. For the sever- 
ity, and the direct address, cf. 18 418 51. 


The word is fully explained by the figurative sense: to take it liter- 
ally (Winer, Spitta, Hort, and others) is to violate the context and to 
introduce a wholly foreign and uncalled-for idea. Moreover the femi- 
nine used alone is then inexplicable. 


poryartdec] BS*A 33 ff (fornicatores) vg (adulteri) boh (adulterers) 
syrpesh, 
wotxor xat woryaAlSec] S°KLP minn syrbe!, Plainly emendation. 


ovx oldare. The idea which follows is at any rate familiar 
to the readers, whether or not these words (as Spitta thinks) 
introduce a quotation. 

guia, “friendship,” the usual meaning (cf. L. and S.) of this 
word, which is a common one in the Wisdom-literature and in 
1, 2, and 4 Maccabees; cf. Wisd. 7!4. 

Tov Kdopov. Objective genitive, “friendship for the world.” 
Cf. 2" (and note), 2°, Jn. x58, 1 Jn. 2%. 

To make pleasure the chief aim is to take up with 7 dudla 
Tov Kdopov, To be “a friend\of the world” is to be on good 
terms with the persons and forces and things that are at least 
indifferent toward God, if not openly hostile to him. It does 
not imply “conformity to heathen standards of living” (Hort), 
and is entirely appropriate in connection with a Jewish com- 
munity. 
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Cf. 2 Tim. 34 prdrndovor waddov 4 prddOeor, Philo, Leg. alleg. 
ii, 23, yéyove didnoovos avtl hirapérov. 


The precise sense of } giAla to xé6oy.ou is much discussed in the 
commentaries. For summary of views, see Beyschlag, who himself 
takes it in the active sense of “love,” as given above. 


éxOpa rod Oeod, “enmity as regards God.” The accentuation 
y > is * . . 
éx9pa, not éypd, is required in order to preserve the sharp- 
ness of the contrast. Cf. Rom. 87 &yOpa eis Gedy, Rom. 5% 118, 
Col. 1#, in which passages, however, rather more of mutual re- 
lation is implied. 
It is to be observed that a state of enmity between men and God 


differs from a state of enmity in ordinary human relations in that the 
permanent attitude of love on God’s part is not thereby interrupted. 


6s édv for 55 ay is characteristic of vernacular Greek, and is 
shown by the papyri to have been “specially common” in the 
first and second centuries after Christ. See J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, pp. 42-44, 234, where references to other discus- 
sions will be found; also Winer, § 42 fin., Blass, § 26. 4, and the 
references in Mayor’s note, pp. 139 f. 


ofy] om L 33 minn boh. The weakness of attestation here counter- 
balances the presumption in favour of the shorter reading. Possibly 
OYN fell out by accident after EAN. 


piros Tov Kdopov, Cf. 2% pldos Geod, 

Kablorarat, “stands,” cf. 3°, Rom. 51%, 2 Pet. 1%. The word 
suggests a Jasting state. But see J. de Zwaan, in Theol. Stu- 
dién, 1913, pp- 85-94. 

5-6. Remember the Scripture which declares that God is a 
jealous lover and suffers no rival for the loyalty of the human 
spirit; and observe that God gives grace to fulfil his require- 
ments, and that this grace is bestowed on the humble, not on 
those proud of their worldly success. 

5. 7, introducing “a question designed to prove the same 
thing in another way” (Lex.); of. Mt. 122%, 1 Cor. 61, etc. 

Kkevos, “emptily,” i. ¢. “without meaning all that it says.” 
Cf. Deut. 3247 rt ovy) dyos Kevds ObTOS Dui KTh, 
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% ypady. See 2%3 and note. The term must refer to “Holy 
Scripture.” The quotation which follows is not found in the 
O. T., and either the writer has quoted (perhaps by mistake) 
from some other writing or a paraphrase, or else the Greek O. T. 
in some one of its forms had a sentence like this. The sentence 
seems to be a poetical rendering of the idea of Ex. 205. 

Aéyet. The formula is frequent; cf. Rom. 4° 9!7 ro! 112. 


Various unsuccessful attempts are made to explain this sentence as 
not meant to be a quotation. 

(1) The usual method is to take the two sentences rpb¢ Odvov 
émimoOet td nvetua 8 xataxtcev év butv: welCova 8 SlSwotv yaorv, as a 
parenthesis (Hofmann, B. Weiss, and others). Against such an idea 
speaks the technical introductory formula, which here prepares for 
the quotation with unusual elaboration. Such a formula is generally 
(cf. v.*) followed at once by the quotation (Rom. 11%‘ is no excep- 
tion to this rule). Moreover, if what follows is not quoted, Aéyet 
would have to be given the somewhat unusual meaning “speaks” (as 
in Acts 241°). Such a parenthesis would introduce confusion into the 
thought of an otherwise well-ordered and forcible passage and make 
the 86 of v. * unaccountable. 

(2) Equally futile is the theory that James is merely summarising 
the thought of the O. T. without intending to refer to any specific pas- 
sage, e. g. (Knowling) Gen. 63-5, Deut. 3219f- 19. 21, Ts. 638-18, Ezek. 3617, 
Zech. 114 82. The following sentence would then become merely the 
utterance of the writer, and against this speaks conclusively the formula 
of citation (} yeah Aéyer).* 

(3) Neither can the sentence be accounted for as an inexact citation 
of such passages as Ex. 205 éy@ ydo sit xdetos 6 Oe cou, beds CnAwths, 
although the sense is akin. 

(4) The attempt to make Aéyet refer vaguely to the substance of 
v. 4 is also vain. 

(5) Unacceptable are also the textual conjectures by which various 
scholars have tried to eliminate a supposed gloss: thus Erasmus and 
Grotius would excise 8:b Agyet . . . xkotw (of. x Pet. 5°); Hottinger 


and Reiche, welCova d& Sfdworv ykerv* Sd Aéyet (with the insertion of 
dé before Oe6s). 


mpos P0ovor, “jealously,” or, more exactly, “begrudgingly.” 
reds with accusative is a regular periphrasis for the adverb; so xpd¢ 


Glaray for Bratws, mods doyhy, “angrily,” mpbds edtéderav, “cheaply,” 


*The objection, however, that this interpretation makes it necessary to take 7 ypadi to 
mean “the Scriptures” as a whole is not conclusive, cf. Lightfoot on Gal. 32, Hort on 1 
Pet. 25: 
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Teds Hdoviy xat yd&oety, “pleasantly and graciously” (Jos. Amt. xii, 10°). 
See L. and S. s.v. meg C. IIL. 7; Lex. 5. v. modo 1, 3.g. This idiom is 
not found elsewhere in the N. T.; see Schmid, Aéficismus, iv, Index. 

In the sense of “jealously,” weds GyAov would have been more in 
accord with LXX usage, cf. Num. 514 rveGua CnAdcews, Ex. 205, Prov. 
6%4 274, Cant. 8°, Ecclus. 91, so 2 Cor. 112; but this meaning, “ardent 
desire for complete possession of the object’? as in the case of the 
husband (Hebrew 18}?), seems to be foreign to CyAos in general Greek 
usage, which denotes that emotion hy 9@évoc, as here. mpd¢ pOdyov is 
thus a phrase drawn from Hellenic models, not founded on the lan- 
guage of the LXX. 

g0évog means primarily “‘ill will,” “malice,” due to the good fortune 
of the one against whom it is directed, AUay éx’ &AAoTeElots &yaBoic 
(Diog. Laert. vii, 63. 111; see other similar definitions in Trench, 
Synonyms, § xxvi). This begrudging spirit may be shown in the re- 
fusal either to give or to share (so especially the verb g8ovéw); or in 
the jealous ill will of the gods toward overfortunate mortals; or in 
other ways corresponding to some of the meanings of English “envy” 
and ‘“‘jealousy,”’ neither of which, however, is in meaning wholly co- 
terminous with 9@6voc. See Trench, /.c.; L. and S. s. vv. gObvoc, 
Qovéw, &pbovoc, &pOovia. So, like English “jealousy,” 9@évos is used 
in a bad sense of the ill will felt toward another with whom one has 
to share a prized object, but it does not seem ever to be quite equiva- 
lent to the English term for the lover’s, or husband’s, “‘jealousy” ; 
the object of the emotion seems always to have been found in the 
hated possessor, not (as often in the English word) in the prized object. 

The Latin equivalent of 9@6yvo¢ is invidia, from which comes English 
“envy.” But the English word is in modern times often used in a 
milder sense, with reference only to the desire for equal good fortune 
with another and with no thought of ill will. It thus approaches 
more nearly the sense of Gio, just as the English “jealousy” (see on 
3% 4°), though derived from tHAos, zelus, has acquired much of the 
peculiar meaning of 98évoc. 


mpos POdvoy limits émutoGe?. To connect it with Aéyee 
yields but a poor sense. 


When connected with éyet, med¢ is usually taken in the sense of 
‘with reference to,” or “against” (so Spitta). But there has been no 
previous mention of 9@évoc in this paragraph to account for the intro- 
duction of such a quotation relating to it. If the phrase is connected 
with Aéyet and taken in the sense “‘enviously,” as explaining xevéc, 
it lacks the proper, and indispensable, conjunction to connect it with 
xevaas (inserted by “ icumenius” in his paraphrase: 08 yd xeviic Hror 
yatatws, meds gOdvov), and the general sense is less satisfactory. 
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érumoOet, “yearns,” “yearns over,” of the longing affection 
of the lover. See Lightfoot on Phil. 1%. Cf. 2 Cor. 914, Phil. 1%, 
Deut. 138 324, Jer. 1344. In Ezek. 23° 7 9 (Aq.) it has the 
lower sense of “dote on.” 

As subject of étvmo8et we may supply 6 eds, and then take 
TO Tvebua as object of the verb; or TO Tve0y~a may be taken as 
subject and #udas supplied as object. In the former case 70 
avedua means the human spirit breathed into man by God (¢. 
Gen. 27, Is. 425, Eccles. 127, Num. 162% 2718, Zech. 121, Heb. 12°). 

This has the advantage that éwumoGet and Kar@xiocey then 
have the same subject, and seems on the whole better. xaTo- 
Kioev contains a hint of God’s rightful ownership through 
creation. 


On the other hand, +8 ved as subject would mean the Holy Spirit, 
to whom this would be the only reference in the epistle. In favour of 
this is the fact that the conception of the Holy Spirit as dwelling in man 
is repeatedly found in the N. T. and in early Christian literature. Cf. 
Ezek. 3627, Rom. 8"f-, 1 Cor. 316 co axveduc tod Oeod év buty ofxet, 
Hermas, Sim. v, 6’, Mand. iii, 1, v, 2, De aleatoribus, 3. 

Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, p. 159, suggests that 
éxtrobet here (like Aunette, Eph. 42°) refers to the idea of Hermas, Sim. 
v, 6’, ix, 32, that God has given us as a deposit a pure spirit, which we 
are bound to return to him unimpaired. “God jealously requires back 
the spirit, pure as he gave it.”” But this interesting interpretation is 
not supported by any clear indication in the context. 


If taken thus as a declarative sentence, the quoted passage 
means “‘God is a jealous lover.”’ This obviously suits perfectly 
the preceding context. 


By some the sentence is taken interrogatively. It will then mean, 
“Does the Spirit, set within us by God, desire to the extent of becom- 
ing jealous ?”” and will express the incompatibility of the Spirit with 
the sin of jealousy. But (z) this would require yw to introduce the 
question; (2) 90évog is too weak a word after réAcuot, ucyat, povelete; 
and'(3) the general meaning of the sentence becomes altogether far 
less suited to the context. 

Mayor, pp. 141-145 gives a convenient and full summary of the 
various views held about this verse, relating to (1) the construction of 
meds g0dvov, (2) the meaning of meds eAédvoy, (3) the subject of étmolet. 
A large amount of material is to be found in Heisen, Novae hypotheses, 
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pp. 881-928, Pott, “‘Excursus IV,” pp. 329-355, and Gebser, pp. 320- 
346, who gives the views of commentators at length. See also W. 
Grimm, Studien und Kritiken, vol. xxvii, 1854, pp. 934-956; and Kirn, 
Studien und Kritiken, vol. \xxvii, 1904, pp. 127-133, 593-604, where 
the conjecture IPOZTONON for IPOS®@ONON (first proposed 
by Wetstein, 1730) is elaborately, but unconvincingly, defended, and 
the quotation explained as a combination of Ps. 42! and Eccles. 127. P. 
Corssen, Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893, pp. 506 f., defends the 
conjecture éxtnoQette, and the sense: “In envy ye desire: but the 
Spirit which God hath put within you giveth greater grace; sub- 
ject yourselves, therefore, to God.” 

xatoxtcey] BSA minnPsre, 

xatoxyoey] KLP minnpler ff yg boh syrvtr. The weight of external 
evidence leads to a (somewhat doubtful) decision for xatdxtceyv. 


6. pelfova Sé diSwow ydpw. God makes rigorous require- 
ments of devotion, but gives gracious help in order that men 
may be able to render the undivided allegiance which he ex- 
acts. The subject of S/dwow is clearly 0 Oeds (cf. Kar@xicer), 
That the phrase is drawn from, and directly prepares for, the 
quotation from Proverbs which follows makes it unlikely that 
this sentence is part of the quotation of v. *. 

petfova, The comparative is most naturally taken as mean- 
ing “greater grace in view of the greater requirement.” 


Another interpretation is that of Bede: “majorem gratiam dominus 
dat quam amicitia mundi”; so also many other commentators. 


xapw. The context seems to require that this be under- 

stood of the “‘gracious gift” of aid to fulfil the requirement of 

whole-hearted allegiance. Cf. 1 Pet. 3’, Eph. 47. On the mean- 
ing of yapus, cf. J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 221 ff. 

Those who take yéetv in the sense of “favour,” 7. e. not the means 

of complying, but a reward for complying, have difficulty with uetCove, 


which is then inappropriate; and the idea itself suits the context less 
well. 


51d Adyet, sc. ) ypadhy or 6 Geos. A regular formula of quo- 
tation, Eph. 4° 514, Heb. 37; &:6 (cf. Gen. 109, Num. 2114) means 
that the truth just affirmed has given rise to the sacred utter- 
ance to be quoted. On the formula, see Surenhusius, BéSos 
KaTahhayhs, 1713, p. 9. 
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The quotation from Prov. 3% illustrates and confirms the 
main position of the preceding passage, vv. 1-5, viz. that God will 
not yield to Pleasure a part of the allegiance of men’s hearts, but 
that by his grace he enables men to render to him undivided 
allegiance. “So says the Scripture: ‘God is opposed to the 
proud and worldly, it is the humble who receive his gift of 
grace.’ Hence (vv.7*-) to gain his favour we must humble 
ourselves before him.” The quotation thus has the important 
function of making the transition from the negative to the posi- 
tive aspects of the subject, cf. the use of it in Clem. Rom. 30%. 


The quotation is taken verbatim from the LXX of Prov. 334, except 
that 6 Oe6¢ is substituted for xbopros. This is also the case in the same 
quotation in 1 Pet. 55 and Clem. Rom. 30, and is probably due to a 
common form of popular quotation. 

On the theory of Oort (1885) and Gritz (1892-94), that the ob- 
scure Hebrew ox in the passage quoted is a corruption of o7ix, which 
has been preserved in James, 1 Peter, and Clem. Rom., see Toy on 
Prov. 334. 


vrepndavos, “haughty persons,” here applied to those who, 
despising the claims of God, devote themselves to worldly pleas- 
ures and position, and insolently look down on others, especially 
on the humble pious. They are haughty both toward God and 
toward men, and are here identified with the ‘friends of the 
world. Cj..18 227 kre, 

On vrepndpavia, cf. Ps. 3123, Ecclus. 107 1% 18, 2 Macc. o¥ 32, 
Ps. Sol. 28° (where Pompey is described as setting himself up 
against God), 478, and see Trench, Synonyms, § xxix. 

avrirdacerat, “opposes,” cf. v.4 and Acts 18%, Rom. 133, 
Jas. 5°. 

Tamewvois, “humble persons.” Here applied primarily to 
those who are humble toward God (cf. v.7 bmordynre, vy. © 
TamewodOnre évomvov Kupiov), but not without thought of the 
same persons’ lowly position in the community, cf. 1 25. 


Spitta (pp. 117-123) has ingeniously argued that the unidentifiable 
quotation in v. * is from the apocryphal book “Eldad and Modad” (cf. 
Num. 11°), This work is referred to by Hermas (Vis. ii, 34), and 
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Lightfoot suggests that the quotation given as yeah in Clem. Rom. 23°! 
and as 6 xpogyttxds Adyos in 2 Clem. Rom. 11-4, as well as the one 
in Clem. Rom. 17, come from it. Spitta believes that, besides furnish- 
ing the quotation, it has also influenced the context here in James. 

The basis of his view is an exegesis which translates the passage thus: 
“Think ye that the Scripture says in vain concerning envy: ‘It (i. e. 
envy) longeth to possess the Spirit which He hath made to dwell in us; 
but He giveth (because of that envy) greater grace (to us)’?” 

This suggests to Spitta, following Surenhusius and Schéttgen, the situ- 
ation of Num. 1124-2°, where Eldad and Modad are complained of by the 
envious Joshua because they have the spirit of prophecy, which no 
longer rests on him and the others of the Seventy Elders. The haggadic 
development (Wiinsche, Midrasch Bemidbar Rabba, pp. 408 f.) em- 
phasised the greater grace granted to Eldad and Modad, which is ex- 
plained by R. Tanchuma (Bemidbar r. 15) as due to their greater 
humility, since they modestly declined to be included in the number 
of the Seventy. 

The resemblance is here striking, provided the underlying exegesis 
of James be once accepted. But that requires the conjecture govette 
for govetete in v. 2, and the consequent understanding of the whole 
passage as dealing primarily with 90évoc as its topic. It would thus 
make necessary a wholly different apprehension of the author’s purpose 
from that presented above. 

Some of the confirmatory resemblances which Spitta finds between 
James and passages that may be supposed to have some connection 
with Eldad and Modad are curious. Thus, Hermas, Vis. ii, 34, of. Jas. 
48; Clem. Rom. 23 (2 Clem. Rom. 11), cf. Jas. 4%! S{buyot, taharnwph- 
cate, 318 dxacactacta, 12 57#-; Clem. Rom. 17%, cf. Jas. 414 &tulc. 

Spitta would also connect with Eldad and Modad the unlocated quo- 
tation in Clem. Rom. 462, in which he finds some resemblance to the 
story of Korah, Num. 16. And he compares Hermas, Vis. iii, 6 Sim. 
viii, 8, which seem to him to allude to this passage. 

But the evidence collected is not sufficient to overturn the more 
natural interpretation of the general course of thought in the context. 
Spitta’s theory introduces a whole series of incongruous ideas, which 
have no good connection with what precedes and lead to nothing in 
what follows; and it must be pronounced fantastic. 


7-10. Practical exhortation to the choice of God instead of 
pleasure as the chief end. 

These verses are addressed to the whole body of Christians, 
who are all subject to these moral dangers, and some of whom 


may be supposed to be liable to the reproach contained in 
vrepnpavor, duaptwrol, dipuyor, 
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It is interesting to notice how James’s religious ideal of penitent de- 
votion to God here diverges from the Stoic ideal of reason as ruler 
over all passion and desire, which is given as the teaching of the Jewish 
law in 4 Macc. 523. 


7. ovv, “in view of the relation of God and his service to 
the pursuit of worldly pleasures.” Cf. for similar grounding of 
practical exhortations, Rom. 13}? 141°, Gal. 5! 6, Eph. 42° (60d) 
515, Col. 216 31) 5 12, 

vmoraynte, “submit yourselves” (A.V.; better than R.V. “be 
subject’’), 7. e. “become Tamevol” (v.°), cf. TaTewoOnTe, v. 

On this and the eight following aorist imperatives, the more 
“pungent” form, see note on 1%. 


On the passive aorist with the significance of the middle voice, which 
is a common phenomenon of the late language, cf. Buttmann, § 113.4 
(Eng. transl. p. 51); Winer, § 39. 2; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 
152-163, especially p. 163; note uapavOqoeta 14, tanervoOyte 42. 

Snot&ccouat is used elsewhere in the N. T. of voluntary submission 
to God only in Heb. 12°, where the analogy of submission to earthly 
fathers has occasioned the use of the word. It is also found in Ps. 377 
621 5, Hag. 218, 2 Macc. 9}2, in the sense of general submission of the 
whole soul to God. Submission is more than obedience, it involves 
humility (Calvin). 


avtiornte 58 7@ Siabddw. “Take a bold stand in resisting 
temptations to worldliness sent by ‘the prince of this world’ 
(Jn. 14%), and you will be successful.” 


This idea seems to have been a commonplace of early Christian 
thought; cf. 1 Pet. 5% °, where, as here, the quotation of Prov. 3%4 
precedes, but where it is better not to assume literary connection with 
James. For the conception of a fight with the devil, cf. Eph. 6"! and 
see Weinel, Wirkungen des Gestes und der Geiste, pp. 17 f. 

The following passages may be compared : 

Hermas, Mand. xii, 52 dtvatat 6 dtkGoros dytimadatoat, xatanadat- 
cat S& ob Sbvarat. gay ody dvtotabijte alt@, vixnbels gebEetat do” Sudy 
KATHOXUUUEVOS. 

Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 84 é&y oby xat Suet goyconobe td xadév... 
& Std&Borog gebEeta dy’ budv, Issach. 77 tata xa duets, téxva pou, aor- 
cite, xal nav tvebua tod BeAtap geb&etar dp’ buddy, Benj. 52, Dan 5}. 

In these passages from Test. XII Patr., however, the thought is 
different ; good conduct is there the means by which the devil is driven 
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off, and the idea is that right action diminishes the chance of being 
tempted later on. James, on the other hand, is-merely saying that 
boldness will avail against the tempter. 


8. éyyicate, as those who wish to be in the closest possible 
relation to God. 

It is assumed throughout that the ostensible purpose of the 
persons addressed is right. They intend to be God’s servants, 
but by yielding to natural inclinations they are in practise 
verging toward a state of éy@pa Tod Geod. 

To draw near to God is used of the priests in the temple, 
Ex. 197*, Ezek. 441°. It is half figurative in Ex. 242, Is. 2913, 
and wholly so in such passages as the following: Hos. 128, 
Wisd. 61° (2), Judith 827, Heb. 719 (cf. 418) ; cf. Ps. 14578, Deut. 4, 
and Philo’s comment in De migr. Abr. 11, M. p. 445. Test. 
XII Patr. Dan 6? éyylcare T@ Oe, is an instructive parallel. 

éyyioe corresponds to welfova didwow yapw, v.*; as well 
as to pevferar, v. 7. 


Cf. Zech. 1%, on which James is very likely dependent, 2 Chron. 152, 
Mal. 37, Ps. 14538. 


ka0apicare yetpas, “make your outward conduct pure.” 
From the ritual washing to make fit for religious duties (e. g. 
Gen. 352, Ex. 3017-1), which was perfectly familiar in N. T. 
times (cf. Mk. 7), sprang a figurative use of language, e. g. Is. 
116, Job 179 22%, : Tim. 28, Clem. Rom. 29!. In Ps. 234 a0@os 
xepolv Kal Kabapos TH Kapdla, and in Ecclus. 38" the combina- 
tion found in James is already complete. 

xetpas, Kapdéas. For the omission of the article, cf. Schmie- 
del-Winer, § 19. 7, where it is explained under the rule that 
pairs of nouns often omit the article. 

apaptwdot, A sharp term is used to strike the conscience of 
the reader, and is then partly explained by the parallel 6@puxoe, 
Half-hearted Christians, such as James desires to stir to better 
things, are in reality nothing but “world’s people’”’—a reproach 
meant to startle and sting. S/vyor, “doubters,” is entirely 
parallel. 
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The word &uaptwAés is very rare in secular Greek, but there, as in 
the O. T. and N. T., has the sense of “hardened sinner,” “bad man,” 
cf. Plutarch, De aud. poet. 7, p. 25 C, the standing phrase teAdvat xat 
d&uaetwaot, Mt. 9f-, etc., and the application of &uaptwAébc¢ to heathen, 
t Macc. 1#4, Gal. 218, etc. Cf. Enoch 5° 38! 45? 94" 95% % 7 o6% % 4. 
Suidas defines d&uaetwAol as ot napavoulg ouvliy mpoatpotuevor xat Btoy 
SteqOapuévoy domalouevor. 


ayvicare Kapdias, ayves means “clean,” “pure,” ceremo- 
nially (Jn. 11°5), and so morally. The latter development had 
already been made (otherwise than in the case of @yios) in 
secular Greek use. 


Cf. 1 Pet. 122 tas yuyds tudy hyvndtes év tH braxof tis dAnbetac, 
Is. 116, and especially Ps. 244 7318. 


di~vyo. It is here implied that Supvyla involves some de- 
filement from the world, cf. Hermas, Mand. ix, 7 Ka0dpucov THv 
Kapdiav cov amd THs Supvyias. Test. XII Patr. Aser 3?, 06 
Sumpdcwrot ovK eiot Tov Geod adda Tats eriOvulas adtTav 
SovAevovow, is an excellent commentary on this verse. 

9. “Make yourselves wretched, mourn, lament; that is a 
state of mind more suited to a Christian than worldly gaiety 
and joy!” 

This is primarily a call to repentance; but, more than that, 
it is a vehemently expressed recommendation of sober earnest- 
ness as the proper mood of a Christian, in contrast to a light 
and frivolous spirit. The writer was a sober man who felt the 
seriousness of living, and wished that others should feel and 
express it; in a word, a Puritan. 

The force of James’s exhortation must not be reduced by in- 
terpretation, nor its range unduly limited. There is positive 
emphasis on the sadness, and even anguish, which is appropri- 
ate to the readers’ actual situation, and which they ought to 
seek, not try to avoid, cf. Mt. 54. Yet neither must the words 
be misunderstood as representing that a cheerfulness founded 
on the joy of faith is wrong for a soul which knows itself at one 
with God (cf. 17':). James is not giving a complete directory 
for conduct at all times, but is trying by the unexpected inten- 
sity of his language to startle half-hearted Christians into a 
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searching of heart and a self-consecration which he believes 
essential to their eternal salvation. 


For the same mood, due to a different cause, ¢f. Eccles. 72-¢, cf. also 
Ecclus. 21% 271%. Jer. 4'*f- 918f- and some of the other prophetic par- 
allels, such as Joel 11°, Mic. 24, Zech. 112, have some resemblance, 
but differ in that in those passages the impending punishment is made 
prominent. They are nearer to Jas. 51 (cf. especially Zech. 112). 


Tahamwpyoare “make yourselves wretched,” cf. 51. 


The word taAatnweocg and derivatives are employed both in secular 
and Biblical use of misery and wretchedness, whether strictly physical 
or general, often representing some form of Hebrew ww; cf. Tob. 13”, 
2 Macc. 447, 4 Macc. 167, Ps. 125, Mic. 24, Ps. 387, Jer. 1212, Rom. 7%, 
Rev. 317, Clem. Rom. 23? tadatnwoot etory of Siuxor. 


Taha:Twpéw in itself is not limited to mental anguish, nor to 
repentance. It is here used in order to make a sharp contrast 
with the pleasures which the persons addressed are seeking. 
They had better, says James, make wretchedness their aim, and 
so humble themselves in penitence and obedience before God. 


The paraphrase of Grotius, “affligite ipsos vosmet jejuntis et aliis cor- 
poris oxAnoaywytats,” which corresponds to the view of the Roman 
Catholic commentators (e. g. Est: opera penalia subite) goes further 
than the text. 


mevOnoate Kal KNavoare, “mourn and lament.” Cf. 2 Sam. 
EQ), Ned. 6, Mt. 54 Mk. 26". Lk. 675, Rev. 18 1:19, 

mevOeiv “expresses a self-contained grief, never violent in 
its manifestations” (Lex.); see Trench, Synonyms, § lxv. But 
the two words are here used merely to secure a forcible fulness 
of expression. 


There is no ground for taking xevOjcate specifically of an outward 
garb of mourning. 


mevOjoate xat xAaboate] NA omit xat; perhaps by accidental confu- 
sion of KAI with KAA—. The omission would connect xevOjoate with 
the preceding, and separate it from xAadcate in a very unnatural way. 


6 yéAws duov, pertaining to their present easy ways. This 
sentence makes the preceding words more intelligible. 
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eis 7évO0s, cf. Amos. 8", Tob. 2°, Prov. 1418, 1 Macc. 139 941. 
peTaTpam7Tw, a poetical word which “‘seems not to have been 
used in Attic” (L. and S.). In the Greek O. T. it is used in 
4 Macc. 65, and by Aquila in Ezek. 19, Symmachus in Ezek. ro", 
wetatepanytw] BP minn. 
petacteadytw] SAKL minnvler, Apparently an emendation, sub- 
stituting a more familiar verb. 


karnpeay, “dejection,” “gloominess,” from Karndys, “of a 
downcast look.” In accordance with its origin the word refers 
primarily to the outward expression of a heavy heart, cf. the 
publican in Lk. 18'%, The word (not found in LXX; nor else- 
where in N. T.) is frequently used of dejection due to shame, 
and this association may have governed the choice of it here. 
Cf. Lex., L. and S., Wetstein, for many examples; and see Field, 
Notes on the Translation of the N. T., p. 238. 

10. tamewaOnre “humble yourselves.” James here returns 
to the starting-point of his exhortation (v. ® Tamewots), and 
sums up in Tamewvw@Onte the several acts directed in vv. 7%. 
This act implies single-hearted faith, and such a soul has a sure 
reward from God, cf. 1%. See references in Lex. s. v. TaTetvo- 
dpoctyn, and cf. Ecclus. 217 of PoBovmevor Kipiov . . , ev@Tiov 
avTov Tamewocovow Tas Puyas avTa@y, 318 717, TaTreWdw 
means “to confess and deplore one’s spiritual littleness and 
unworthiness” (Lew.). 

On the use of the passive aorist, cf. note on Umordynre, v. 7 

éveTov Kuplov, kupiov here means God; cf. vv. & 7 8, 

bYecet, i. e. morally and spiritually, by his presence (vv. & 78 
and 1°); and in the glory of eternal life (11? 58); cf. Lk. 1%, 
Mt. 2312, Lk. 14! 184, 2 Cor. 117 €uavrov Tamewav iva bpeis 
vpobire. 

t Pet. 5° bears close resemblance in form, and is noticeable because 
of the complicated resemblance of the context in Jas. 4 and 1 Pet. s. 
But the meaning is different. Here in James it is a humbling of the 
soul before God, with repentance, and is in contrast to brepnpavta. 
t Peter is exhorting to a spirit of submissiveness to God (thy xoatat&y 
xstex to 800), even when his providence appears in the hardships 
of persecution (v.7 thy péotuvav dudy emotbavtes Ex’ airy), cf. also 
t Pet. 110 31 42 ff.. 
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11-12. “Do not talk harshly of one another. He who judges 
his brother, sets himself above the law of love, and infringes on 
the prerogative of God, who alone is lawgiver and judge.” 

Vv." and ! come in as a sort of appendix, much as 5}? is 
attached as an appendix after the whole epistle has received 
a fitting conclusion in 5". The thought of the writer reverts 
(cf. 126 31) to those facts of life which had given him the text 
for his far-reaching discussion and exhortation (41°), and be- 
fore passing to other matters he offers an example of how one 
particular form of ayn is at variance with a proper attitude to 
God. The writer still has fully in mind the great opposition 
of the world and God, and hence probably arises the somewhat 
strained form in which the rebuke of vv. "12 is couched. 

Criticism of others is often occasioned by a supposed moral 
lapse, and it may well be, as Schneckenburger suggests, that 
this was what James had here specially in mind. If that were 
the case these verses would be a very neat turning of the tables, 
quite in the style of this epistle (cf. 225), and the peculiar form 
of the rebuke, and its attachment as an appendix, would also be 
partly accounted for. To this would correspond the address 
adedol, v.14, to which wouyadides, v. 4, duaprwdol, Sipuxor, 
v. 8, present a marked contrast but no real contradiction. This 
passage in James would then correspond closely with the mode 
of thought of Rom. 14", where the kara\ahia rebuked is occa- 
sioned by laxity and by intolerance, and where, as here, the 
reader is told that such judgment may safely be left to God the 
Judge. 

11, xaradanetre, “talk against,” “defame,” “speak evil” 
(A.V.), usually applied to harsh words about the absent. 

On the present imperative, cf. Winer, § 43, 3, § 56, 1, b; 
Buttmann, § 139, 6; Gildersleeve, Syntax, § 415. Contrast 
the aorists of vv. 7°. The present is here appropriate in the 
sense “desist from.” kataAahia is habitual and should be 
stopped. 

The word is used in this sense in writers of the Koiné (Polyb. Diod. 


C.I.G. 1770; see L. and S.) and in the Greek O. T.; cf. Ps. 1015, 
where toby xataAaAodvta AdOea% tov cAyoloy aitod evidently refers to 
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a generally recognised type of evil-doer, also Ps. 50%. Cf. 2 Cor. 12% 
SprOlat, xavadadtat, POuerouol, r Pet. 21, Rom. 1%. 


See Clem. Rom. 30! * 355, etc., 2 Clem. Rom. 4°, Hermas, 
Sim. vi, 5°, viii, 72, ix, 267; Mand. ii, 2; Barn. 20; Test. XII 
Patr. Gad 3? 54. 


What is meant here is indulgence in unkind talk. Nothing indicates 
that anything more is intended than the harsh criticism common in 
ancient and modern daily life. It is not directed especially against 
the mutual backbiting of the teachers (4!4 #-). For such a view as, é. g. 
Pfleiderer’s, that this isa polemic against Marcion’s attitude of superi- 
ority to the Jewish law, there is no more reason (note the address d8eA¢of) 
than for the idea (Schneckenburger) of a rebuke of those who tore Paul’s 
character to pieces behind his back. 


adeAdo’ marks a transition, but here, as in 11° 25, a minor 
one. 
adedGod, Tov adeAhov avTov, with a certain pathetic emphasis. 
So int Jn. 2° 4. 

Kpivwv, cf. Mt. 71, and note that this is interpreted in the 
parallel Lk. 637 by the substitution of xaraduxafew, “con- 
demn,” cf. Rom. 21. For similar cases of two participles under 
one article, chs, jn.) 574: 

Katadael vouou Kal Kpivet vouor, 7. e. in so far as he thereby 
violates the royal law of love (28, note the context preceding 
the precept in Lev. 19!8), and so sets himself up as superior to 
it. Speaking against the law involves judging the law. 

vouou, i. e. the whole code of morals accepted by the readers, 
as 125 29, vduos without the article does not here differ from 
o vouos, The particular clause in question is evidently the 
“second great commandment,” cf. the phrase Tov tAnoior, v. 12. 

TowmTns vouov, cf. 122! (and note), Rom. 21%, 1 Macc. 2°. 
These are the only cases in the Bible of this phrase, which in 
secular Greek means “‘lawgiver,” not “doer of the law.” 

KpiT7s, thus claiming a superiority to the law such as belongs 
to God alone. The judge is here thought of, not as himself 
acting under law, but more as the royal judge, the fountain of 
right, z. e. such a judge as God is—an idea of Kpit7s which in- 
cludes vouodérns. 
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xeitns is not to be expanded into xerti¢ vémou, “critic of the law” 
(cf. vduov xetvets), as is done by many commentators, for that idea 
has already been fully expressed, while in xert}s we have evidently a 
new idea and a step forward in the argument. 


V." bears a close relation to the thought of Rom. 2! 144, but 
the resemblance does not imply literary dependence. 

12. ef. “One is lawgiver and judge, He, namely, who is 
able,” etc. Cf. Mt. 1917 els early 0 ayabes, 

els is the subject, vouoOérns kal kpirjs the predicate; 6 
duvdyevos is in apposition with és. 

God, not Christ, appears clearly intended here; 0 Kpur7s in 
5° is not decisive against this, and vouodérys is far more likely 
to be used of God, while «fs éoriv unequivocally means God. 
efs is used in order to emphasise the uniqueness, not the unity, 
of the lawgiver. 

vouobérns. Elsewhere in the Bible only Ps. 9”. See 2 Esd. 
789, Cf. vouoberav, 2 Macc. 315, 4 Macc. 525, Heb. 7% 8° 
Very frequent in Philo. 

The word is here added to xper7s because the latter does not 
fully express the idea of complete superiority to the law. 


you.obétys] BP. 

& vou.obérns] all others. 

The reading without the article makes vouobétns predicate and is 
more expressive. The article was probably inserted to bring an un- 
usual expression into conformity with the more common type of sen- 
tence. 


xat xotths] om KL minn. External evidence here outweighs, on the 
whole, the authority of the lectio brevior. 


6 Ouvduevos goat Kal amoddoa, Cf. Mt. 10%. God’s al- 
mighty power, to which we are wholly subject, gives him the 
right to judge. Cf. Hermas, Mand. xii, 63 Tov wdvra Suvduevoy, 
gacat Kal amodéoa, Sim. ix, 234 os Suvduevos atodéoas 7} 
cacao avtdv. Cf. Ps. 68”, Deut. 32%, 1 Sam. 2°, 2 Kings 57. 
This description of God must have been common in Jewish use. 

tis el. Cf. Rom. 9” 144, Acts 1117, Ex. 34, 

13-17. The practical neglect of God seen in the trader’s pre- 
sumptuous confidence in himself ; and the futility of i. 
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After the discussion of the fundamental sin of choosing pleas- 
ure and not God as the chief end of life, two paragraphs follow 
illustrating by practical examples the neglect of God. Both 
paragraphs are introduced by the same words, and lack the 
address, adeAgol. 

The persons in mind in vy. !*17 may or may not be Christians. 
V. 17implies that these presumptuous persons know better. The 
type of travelling traders referred to was common among Jews. 
The ease of travel in ancient times is amply illustrated by the 
Book of Acts and the epistles of Paul. Cf. C. A. J. Skeel, 
Travel in the First Century after Christ, 1901; Zahn, “‘ Weltver- 
kehr und Kirche wahrend der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,”’ in 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche*, 1808. 

13. dye viv, “come now,” “see here,” cf. 51. aye, like pépe, 
or Latin age, is usually an insistent, here a somewhat brusque, 
address. vvv increases the insistency. 

aye is wholly non-biblical in its associations, Judg. 19°, 2 
Kings 474, Is. 43° being the only instances of the idiom in the 
OT. 

ot Aéyovres, i. e. in their hearts, cf. 113 214, 


4) aetov] BS minn ff vg boh syrPesh Jerome. 
xa a¥etov”] AKLP minn syrbel Cyr (cf. Lk. 1332!-). 
A decision is possible only on external grounds. 


Topevooyw.e0%, motnooucy, éumooecucdueOa, xepdSyoowev. The future in- 
dicative is the consistent reading of BN (except xotqowwev) P minn 
ff vg boh Cyr. 

The aorist subjunctive (xopevowue0«, etc.) is read in each case by 
KLSY¥ minn. A has ropevompeba, rormowuey, éumopevctuela, xepdfcouey. 

The context speaks on the whole for the future indicative. In such 
a case external evidence has little weight (cf. Rom. 53). 


THVveE THY Td, “this city”; not “such a city” (A.V.; 
Luther: ‘‘im die und die Stadt’’; Erasmus: in hanc aut illam 
civitatem). 

moumoouev, “pass,” “spend.” See Lex. s. v. movéw II. d, for 


examples of this meaning, which is said to be confined to later 
Greek. 


/ ° 
éutopevadueda, “traffic,” “do business.” 
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This word is not very common in the Greek O. T., and is found only 
a few times in this sense (e. g. Gen. 341° 4254). In secular Greek it is 
__ used in this sense: cf. Thuc. vii, 13, and other references in L. and S. 


Kepdjgouev, That travel is for the purpose of gain was ob- 
vious to Greek thought, cf. Anthol. palat. ix, 446 aypos Téepyw 
ayer, xépdos dos, 


The word is used absolutely, as here, “to get gain,”’ in secular writers, 
e. g. Hdt. viii, 5, but is not found in LXX (once in Symmachus). 


14. ofrwes, with full classical meaning, “of such a nature 
that.” For the loose grammatical attachment, cf. 17! avip 
dipuyxos. 

TO THS avpiov. Cf. Prov. 27! wa Kavy® Ta els avpiov, ov yap 
ywookas Ti Té&eras 7 emtodoa, also Ecclus. 1118!-, Lk. 1216 #-, 
For a good parallel from Debarim rabba 9g, see Schéttgen or 
Wetstein on Jas. 44% Many parallels are to be found in Philo 
and in Greek and Latin writers (see Wetstein), e.g. Philo, 
Leg. alleg. iii, 80, p. 132; Pseudo-Phocylides, 116 f.: 


ovdels yuvaoke TL per avprov 4} TL ye Wpav’ 
doKxomes éoTt Bporav Pdvaros, 7d dé wéddAov Adndor, 


Seneca, Ep. ror, especially §§ 4-6, quam stulium est, etatem 
disponere ne crastini quidem dominum... nihil sibi quisquam 
de futuro debet promittere, etc., etc. Other passages on the 
uncertainty of life are collected by Plutarch, Consolatio ad 
Apollonium, 11, p. 107, and in Stobeus, Anthol. iv, cap. 31, 
"Ort aBéBaos 4 Tov avOpo@Tev eiTpatla, pEeTaTLTTOvNS 
padwts ris tvyns, where especially the tragedians are drawn 
on. But in both the N. T. and Philo the commonplace is 
given a different turn: “let the uncertainty of life remind 
you of your dependence on God.” 

toa, ‘‘Of what character?” 2. e. “Is it secure or precarious?” 
The answer is: ‘It is a mere passing mist.” 

atpis, “ vapour,” cf. 1. Cf. Clem. Rom. 178 (from “Eldad 
and Modad’’?) éy@ (i. e. Abraham) 8¢ eiue aruls ard KvOpas 
(“steam from a pot’). For the comparison of the life of the 
wicked to smoke and vapour, cf. 4 Ezra 7%, Apoc. Bar. 82°, 
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Whether James meant ‘“‘smoke” or “steam” is impossible to deter- 
mine. In the LXX the word is several times used of smoke, Gen. 1978, 
Lev. 161%, Ecclus. 2224 (?) 2415, Hos. 133 (?), although it properly means 
vapour, in distinction from xanvé¢; cf. Aristotle, Meteor. ii, 4, p. 359 b. 
The very similar passage Wisd. 2! uses éutxAn, “mist.” Cf. Ps. 1023 
SEéAtmov Wost xatvos at huéoat wou, Ps. 37. 

Seneca, Troad. 401, compares human life to smoke (calidis fumus 
ab ignibus). 


yap introduces the answer to 7T0éa xrX., and also the reason 
for the whole rebuke contained in vv. !3*-. 

garoueyn, Ererta Kal apavifoueyn, “appearing and then 
disappearing,” with a more delicate play on words than is quite 
reproducible in the English rendering. 


The same contrast and play is found in Aristotle, Hist. an. vi, 7, 
Ps.-Aristotle, De mundo, vi, 22, and evidently was a turn of expression 
common in Greek usage. 


The best text for this verse is the following: 

oltives 00% éxtotacbe tb tis alorov: mola Hh Gwt Sudv; a&tuls y&o gote 
[A] meds SXtyov gatvoudyy, Exerta xat doaviCougyy. 

The various readings here adopted are attested by either B or §, or 
both. The following variants require comment: 

to tH¢ avotov] SKL minnpler ff vg sah syrpesh, 

tT ths aorov] AP 33 minn syrbel boh. 

tis averoy] B. 

The external evidence is strongly for tb tis atietoy, in view of the ten- 
dency of B to omit articles and the demonstrably emended character 
of A 33 (cf. Prov. 271, which may have been in the emender’s mind). 

The “intrinsic” evidence of fitness also speaks for the retention of 
cb. In the text of B (ot éntotacbe tho avptov ola Cw Suoy) the 
writer would declare that the censured traders do not know what are 
to be to-morrow the conditions of their life—e. g. whether sickness or 
health, fair weather or foul. In fact, however, the latter part of this 
same verse (étulg xtA.) and v.® (Cycouev) show that the uncertainty 
of life itself is what he has in mind. Hence xofa cannot be connected 
with éxtotacOe to form an indirect question, but must be a direct in- 
terrogative introducing a direct question to which dtuls xtA. gives the 
answer. 

nota] BS* 1518 syrbe! boheod, 

tol y&e] S°AKLP minnpler vg boh syrvesh, 

quae autem) ff. 

The shorter and better attested reading is to be accepted. 
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4 Cwh] B omits 4, doubtless by error. 

&tuls yée] A 33 vg boh omit y&e. Doubtless emendation to avoid 
introducing the answer by yé9. § omits the whole clause étuls yéoe 
éote. 

éote] B minn syrbe! Jerome. 

Zotat] AKP minn. 

éotty] L minn ff vg boh (was). 

Either gota or écte may well have originated in an itacistic corrup- 
tion of the other; the evidence for the two together far outweighs that 
for éotty. As between éote and %orat, external evidence (8 is lacking) 
speaks on the whole for écte. 

} mod’ 6Xtyov] BP omit 4. The question is difficult to decide and 
unimportant for the sense. An accidental agreement here between B 
and P is possible, but a little improbable.* 


15. avti rod éyew properly belongs with Aéyovres, v. 13, 
av 0 Kipios Ody, “deo volente”; cf. Acts 18%, 1 Cor. 4% 
tp, Rom, 2°, Phil, 2%, 24 Heb. 6%. 


The expressions é&y Oebd¢ OéAn, ody Oe, Oedv Bourouévwv, tHv Bedy 
QeXévtwy, or the equivalent, were in common use among the an- 
cient Greeks. For references to papyri, see Deissmann, Neue Bzibel- 
studien, 1897, p. 80; see also Lietzmann on 1 Cor. 4%. Cf. Plato, 
Alcib. I. p. 135 D, Hipp. major, p. 286 C, Laches, p. 201 C, Leges, pp. 
688 E, 799 E, etc., Theat. p. 151 D, Aristophanes, Plut. 1188, Xeno- 
phon, Hzpparchicus, 9, 8 (Mayor quotes many of the passages). Similar 
expressions were also in familiar use by the Romans, from whom the 
modern deo volente is derived. Cf. Lampridius, Alex. Sever. 45 sz dit 
voluerint, Minucius Felix, Octavius, 18 “si deus dederit”’ vulgi iste natu- 
ralis sermo est, Sallust, Jug. 14, 19 deis volentibus, Ennius ap. Cic. De off. 
i, 12, 38 volentibu’ cum magnis diis, Plautus, Caft. ii, 3, 94 si dis placet, 
id. Poen. iv, 2, 88 si di volent, Liv. ix, 19, 15, absit nvidia verbo. See 
other references in B. Brisson, De formulis et solennibus populi Romani 
verbis, rec. Conradi, Halle, 1731, i, 116 (pp. 63 f.); i, 133 (p. 71); viii, 
6r (p. 719). 

The corresponding formula inshallah, “if God will,” has been for 
many centuries a common colloquial expression of modern Arabic, cf. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, ch. 13. It is 
not unlikely that the Mohammedans derived it from the Syrians, and 
that these had it from the Greeks. The Jews do not seem to have com- 
monly used any such formula either in Biblical or in Talmudic times. 

* On this whole passage, see Corssen, Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893, pp. 578 f.; B. 
Weiss, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, vol. xxxvii, 1894, pp. 434 f. The view taken 
above is substantially that of Corssen. The resulting text is the same as that underlying 
the translation of the English R.V. 
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The use of such formulas “was introduced to the Jews by the Moham- 
medans” (L. Ginzberg, JE, art. “‘Ben Sira, Alphabet of’’). 

The statement often found that the practise recommended was a 
part of Jewish customary piety in N. T. times goes back at least to J. 
Gregory, whose Noles and Observations on Some Passages of Scripture, 
first published in 1646, are reprinted in Latin in C7ritici sacri, 1660, 
vol. ix. He quotes from the ‘‘ Alphabet of Ben Sira” (written not ear- 
lier than the eleventh century; see JE, 1. c.) a Jewish instance of the 
formula, and evidently based his statement (‘‘mos erat inter Judgos”’) 
on this, with, perhaps, some knowledge of the ways of medieval and 
later Jews. For the passage from the “Alphabet,” see Schéttgen, 
Horae hebr. pp. 1030 f.; the earliest use of it to illustrate Jas. 41° is prob- 
ably J. Drusius, Questiones hebraicae, iii, 24, 1599 (reprinted in Critict 
sacri, vol. viii). 

The origin of this type of ‘‘apotropaic” formula among the Greeks 
and Romans is to be sought in the notions of divine vengeance for human 
presumption, to be averted by thus refraining from a positive assertion 
about the future. 


It thus appears that James is here recommending to Chris- 
tians a Hellenistic pious formula of strictly heathen origin. His 
own piety finds in it a true expression of Christian submission 
to divine providence. 

Kat. 2. Kad, “both ..... and.” 


Others take the first xat as introducing the apodosis. But the more 
natural suggestion of the repeated xat speaks for the view given above. 


Ghoouey, qorhcouey] BNAP minn fi. 

Chowne, rorhowwev] KLSY 048 minnler, Probably emendation due 
to a mistaken notion that these verbs were included under ééy. 

See Beyschlag for references to older discussion of this variant. The 
two Mss. (181, 328) alleged (by Wetstein and later critics) to contain 
the reading Gnowuev . . . notfsouey both read —w— in both cases. 


16. viv dé, “but actually, in point of fact,” in contrast to 
what they ought to do. 

kavyaobe év tais adafovias buer, “glory in these your acts 
of presumption.” Kkavydao@e is thrown into strong emphasis 
by viv dé. Instead of humility toward God, their attitude is 
one of boasting. 

adafoviats refers to the attitude described in v. 18 (of Aéyov- 
Tes), Kavyao0e (which carries the emphasis) signifies an aggra- 
vation of it, viz. the pride which they take in their own over- 
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weening self-confidence and presumption. ¢v indicates that 
ahafoviar are the ground of the glorying, cf. 1°. 


Another view takes xauyao6e of the arrogant talk itself, described 
in y. #8, and understands év as merely giving the presumptuous manner 
of it (Mayor: “the manner in which glorying was shown, ‘in your self- 
confident speeches or imaginations’ = é&Aatoveuduevor’’), cf. Clem. Rom. 
215 gyvBownots éyxavyuwudvors gv &AaCovig tod Adyou. This is possible, 
but is repetitious, and gives no such advance in the thought as the 
emphatic viv 5 seems to call for. 


adafovia, “braggart talk,” or, more inclusively, ‘“‘presump- 
tuous assurance,” ‘“‘vainglory” (so 1 Jn. 2!6 [R.V.]); much 
like brepngavia, with which it is frequently associated, cf. 
Rom. 1%, 2 Tim. 32, 2 Macc. o8 (v. l.). 

It is stronger than kavydoOaz, and has the idea of emptiness 
and insolence, cf. Wisd. 216 58, 4 Macc. 126 215 819 riyy Kevodo£iav 
TavTnv Kal d\eOpopdpov adafoviay, See the full discussion 
in Trench, Synonyms, § xxix. adaf@v and its derivatives are 
found twelve times in the Greek O. T. Cf. Test. XII Patr. 
Dan 1°, Joseph 178; Teles (ed. Hense?), p. 40. 

movnpa, “wrong.” Cf. Jas. 24, Mt. 151%, Jn. 319 77, z Jn. 332, 
Col. x, Acts 25%*. 


There is no distinction drawn in vv.1*1” between wovnok and ducotia. 


17. This is a maxim added merely to call attention to the 
preceding, and with no obvious special application. It is almost 
like our ‘‘verbum sap sat,’ and means, ‘You have now been 
fully warned.” For the same characteristic method of capping 
the discussion with a sententious maxim, cf. 118 21% 318, 

There is, however, a certain pointedness in v. 1!” by reason 
of its relation to James’s fundamental thought. “You Chris- 
tians have in your knowledge of the law a privilege, and you 
value it (cf. the reliance on faith in 2!4*-); this should spur you 
to right action.” Cf. Rom. 217”, of the requirement of conduct 
imposed on the Jews by their superior knowledge. 

ovv, “so then,” serving to introduce this summary conclud- 
ing sentence, which is applicable to the whole situation just 
described; see Lex. s.v. ov», d; cf. Mt. 117 724, Acts 267%. 
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kahdv, “good,” opposed to movnpds (cf. v. 1%). So nearly 
always in N. T. (only Lk. 21° in sense of “beautiful’’), cf. Jas. 
27 313, Mt. 51° buay Ta Kaha epya, 

duapria avt@ éoTiv, sc. TO Kav, i. e. the good thing which 
he does not do. 

On avira, cf. Clem. Rom. 444, and the similar expression éetuv 
éy ool duapréa, which is a standing phrase in Deut., e. g. 15° 
23% f- 2438, 


CHAPTER V. 


1-6. The practical neglect of God seen in the cruelty and luxury 
of the rich; and the appalling issue which awaits it. 

1. dye viv of rdovov01, cf. on 41. 

ot wNovorot, cf. 19 f- 226, The chief question here is whether 
“the rich,” who are attacked and warned, were Christians or 
not. 

In 1” f- the rich man referred to seems certainly to have been 
a Christian brother (see note) ; in 2? f- the rich visitor is appar- 
ently not a Christian, so “the rich” of 2°. In the passage be- 
fore us the rich as a class are apostrophised, without reference 
to their religious profession, in order to make clear to the Chris- 
tian readers the folly of admiring or striving after riches. Those 
who possess riches, runs the argument, do not present an at- 
tractive example, so soon as the real character of their posses- 
sions and prospects is understood. Like pleasure (4), so 
also wealth—which is sought after in order to gain pleasure— 
is a false aim. The tone is thus not of an appeal to evil-doers 
to reform (contrast 47” and even 4!*17), but of a threatening of 
judgment; and the attitude ascribed to the rich is that of 2°f., 
rather than of 1%. Some of the rich may be Christians, but 
it is not as Christians that they are here addressed. The pur- 
pose of the verses is partly to dissuade the Christians from set- 
ting a high value on wealth, partly to give them a certain grim 
comfort in the hardships of poverty (cf. 57"). 

The passage is highly rhetorical and in detail recalls the de- 
nunciations of the O. T. prophets. Many of the ideas are found 
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in Wisd. 2, where the customary arrogance and selfishness of the 
rich, the transitoriness of their prosperity, and their treatment 
of the righteous are set forth. Lk. 624‘: also forms a close par- 
allel. Cf. Enoch 947" 9648 973° 98416 ggt16 ro0%!3 1035-8, 


The only important argument for supposing these “‘rich”’ to be Chris- 
tians is that they are in form directly addressed. For a full statement 
of the arguments, see Zahn, Eznleitung, i, § 4. But the form is the 
same as that of the prophetic denunciations of foreign nations, e. g. Is. 
13° (Babylon), 15? (Moab); cf. Mt. 23 (the apostrophe against scribes 
and Pharisees), and the regular form of Biblical ‘‘ Woes.” 


k\avoare, “lament.” Cf. 49; but there the lamentation is 
connected with repentance, here it is the wailing of those who 
ought to look forward to an assured damnation. Cf. Rev. 6117 
(note of mAovavor, v. 15), Joel 15 KAadoarTe, 

ddodvforTes, “with howls of mourning.” Cf. Is. 13° (against 
Babylon) ddodvfere, eyyds yap Hudpa xKvupiov, Is. 15% 3 
(against Moab) wavres ododvfere wera KNavOuod, Amos 83 
(note the following context), Zech. 112, Is. ro” 14%! (against 
Philistia), 167 (Moab), 23! (Tyre), 23! 14 (ships of Tarshish), 
65 Jers 40", Ezek: 2r??. 


droAbGw and &rAaAdGw both mean “cry aloud”? (onomatopoetic), and 
both refer in earlier secular Greek to joyful crying, or to a cry raised 
to the gods in worship, seldom to a mere wail of grief or pain. 

In the LXX 6A0A0Cw is the ordinary representative of bby and means 
“howl,” especially in distress or from repentance. It is used only in 
the prophetic books, and nearly always in the imperative. 

a&dak&Gw is the regular representative of Hebrew yi, except in Jere- 
miah, where in ail the four cases of its use, 48 29 (47)? 30 (49)? 32%, it 
stands for 5b»; cf. also dAaAaypds, Jer. 2014, for noo. It means “cry” 
—with joy, triumph, battle fury, by way of sounding alarm, or the 
like. 

Thus in the Greek O. T. there is a differentiation of meaning between 
the two words 6X0A0Cw and dAar&Gw. In the N. T. 6A0AdCw only occurs 
once, while 4AaAéCw is found but twice, Mk. 5% (xAafoytas xat &dar&- 
Coytac, in the sense of a cry of grief), and 1 Cor. 13! (xduGadrov dAaddCoy). 
The explanation of the facts seems to be that in later Greek usage 
éXoAb~w took the special sense of “‘cry in distress,” while dAaddtw 
retained a wider range of meaning. 
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Tadarwpiass, ‘miseries,’ 7. e. the sufferings of the damned, 
cf. vv. 7, Rev. 187! 218 Ps. 140", “Enoch 63” 99" 103 — 

For the denunciation of future punishment against oppressors, 
cf. 2 Macc. ’ hae 17, 19, 35) 4 Macc. 9* 32 rol zz, 23 x12, 19 13%, 


The reference found here by many older, and some more recent, 
commentators to the destruction of Jerusalem is wholly uncalled for; 
it is equally wrong to apply this to the distress preceding the Last 
Judgment; and still worse to think merely of the loss of property by 
the rich. 


érepyouevais, “impending,” cf. Eph. 27, Lk. 2126, Hermas, 
Vis. iii, 0° $s, ivy 2. 

2-3. Your wealth is already, to any eye that can see reali- 
ties, rotten, moth-eaten, and rusted. The rust of it will testify 
to you in the Day of Judgment how valueless it and your con- 
fidence in it are. And the worthlessness of your wealth will 
then be your ruin, for you have been storing up for yourselves 
only the fire of hell. 

2. céonrey, “has rotted,” “is rotten,” z. e. of no value. The 
word is here used to apply (literally or figuratively) to every 
kind of wealth. 

On the general idea, cf. Mt. 61°. In James it is not the per- 
ishability but the worthlessness of wealth that is referred to. 
The property—no matter what its earthly value, or even its 
earthly chance of permanence—is worthless if measured by true 
standards. 

This and the following verbs in the perfect tense (yéyover, 
KaTiwrat) are picturesque, figurative statements of the real 
worthlessness of this wealth to the view of one who knows how 
to estimate permanent, eternal values. The perfect tense is 
appropriately used of the present state of worthlessness. 


Others take the perfect tense in these verbs as describing by prophetic 
anticipation (cf. Is. 60") what will inevitably happen with the lapse of 
time. But this is unnecessary, and the change to the future in Zora 
makes it unlikely. Notice also that the mention of the “rusting” of 
gold and silver points to a figurative meaning. 

The view taken of these perfects carries the decision for a series of 
exegetical problems in vy. * * which are discussed in detail in the notes. 
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A different view can be made clear by the following paraphrase, based 
on Huther’s interpretation: 

“Your wealth will all perish in the Day of Judgment. The rust of it 

' will testify to you beforehand of your own coming destruction, and the 
Judgment, when it has destroyed your possessions, will afterwards fall 
on you. You have been amassing treasure in the very days of the 
Judgment itself!” 

The idea that céonmev xtA. gives the first specification of the actual 
sin of the rich, who show their rapacity by treasuring up wealth and 
letting it rot instead of using it to give to the poor or as capital to pro- 
mote useful industries (‘‘(Ecumenius,” Calvin, Hornejus, Laurentius, 
Grotius, Bengel, Theile), is needless and far-fetched. 


Ta ivdtia, On garments as a chief form of wealth, cf. Mt. 
619, r Macc. 1124, Acts 2033, also Hor. Ep. i, 6, lines 40-44, 
Quint. Curt. v, 6%. 

ont oBpwra., cf. HDB, “Moth,” and EB, “Moth.” 


The word is found elsewhere in the Bible only in Job 138 &¢ tudttoyv 
ontéBewtoy. In secular Greek it has been observed only Orac. Sib. 
ap. Theoph. Ad Autol. ii, 36 (fragm. 3, 1. 26), ontéBewra Sé80exe (of 
idol-images). Cf. Is. 518 50°, Mic. 74 (LXX), Job 3222 (LXX). 


3. xariwrat, “rusted,” “corroded.” The preposition Kara- 
has a “perfective” force, almost like “‘rusted out,” or “rusted 
through,” cf. the only other Biblical instance, Ecclus. 12" 
eis Téos KaTiwoev, Hence R.V. “utterly rusted.” See J. H. 
Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 111 ff. The word is found in Epict. 
Diss. iv, 64, but is rare. 


In fact, silver does not easily corrode so as to become worthless (cf., 
however, Ecclus. 29" {-), and gold not at all. On ancient knowledge of 
the freedom of gold from rust, see references in Wetstein. In the ap- 
parent references to the rusting of gold in Ep. Jer. 11 and 24, tarnishing 
is probably meant. But James’s bold figure has nothing to do with 
such expressions. He means that even the most permanent earthly 
treasure has no lasting value. ‘‘Have rusted” is equivalent to ‘“‘are 
worthless,” and the writer is thinking of the present, although the pres- 
ent is illuminated by what he knows about the future. 

Cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales : 


‘And this figure he addide yit therto, 
That if gold ruste, what shulde yren doo?” 
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els uaprvpvov, used in various relations in the N. T., Mt. 84 
(Mk. 144, Lk. 514), rol’ 2414, Mk. 64 (Lk. 9°), 139 (Lk. 211), 
Heb. 3°. It seems to mean “for a visible (or otherwise clear 
and unmistakable) sign.” 


It is derived from an O. T. expression, found in Gen. 21% 3144, Deut. 
311% 26, Josh. 2427, in all which cases it represents sy or 7b, which 
means “‘to be a sign,” or “pledge,” or “symbol,” usually with reference 
to some material object, a book, a stone, a group of animals. See also 
Job 168 (Job’s sickness as waptieroy of his guilt), Mic. 12. In Josh. 
2227, 28 34 Ruth 47 waetéetov is used in a different grammatical rela- 
tion but in the same sense. In 1 Sam. 9%, Prov. 2914, Hos. 212, Mic. 718, 
ets waetbetov is found, due to a mistranslation but probably intended 
by the translator in the same sense. 


So here the rust is the visible sign and symbol of the real 
state of the case—of the perishability of riches and hence of 
the certain ruin awaiting those who have no other ground of 
hope. 


Others take cic paptietov to mean “for witness of your rapacity” 
(see above on céonmev) or ‘of your own coming destruction.” The 
latter view corresponds with that which takes the perfects ogonnev xtA. 
in a future sense as prophetic of the Judgment. 


vpiv, “to you,” “giving you proof of the facts.” 


This is better suited to the context than “‘against you,” vz. in the 
judicial process of the Last Day. Cf. Enoch 96‘ for parallel to this 
latter. 


paryerat Tas TdpKas dudr, “shall consume your fleshly parts,” 
4. e. “the perishability of your riches will be your ruin,” “you 
and your riches will perish together.”” The idea is of rust cor- 
roding, and so consuming, human flesh, like the wearing into 
the flesh of a rusty iron chain—a terrible image for the disas- 
trous results of treating money as the reliance and the chief 
aim of life. For a somewhat similar turn, cf. Ecclus. 34(31)®. 


o&yetat is used as future of éo0(w in LXX and N. T. 

éo0fw is found in secular writers of the devouring of a fire (Hom. JI. 
xxiii, 182), the eating of a sore (Aisch. Philoctetes, fragm.), the effect of 
caustics, and the like. 
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gdpkas, The plural is used from Homer down, also by Attic 
writers and Plato, in a sense not distinguishable from that of 
the singular. So Lev. 267°, 2 Kings 935, 4 Macc. 1515, Rev. 1716 
1918 21, Lk. 2439 (Tischendorf). 

@s Tip éOnoavpicare, “since you have stored up fire,” i. e. 
the fire of Gehenna. There is a play in the word éOjcavpicare 
(cf. vv. #!-), as in Mt. 61%; cf. a curiously similar play in Ecclus. 
294. Prov. 1627 avip afppwr dpvooe éauT@ kaxd, érl dé rav 
éauTod yerewy Onoaupife. wip. On the fire of hell, cf. Is. 
30%, Judith 1617, Mt. 5?*, and see P. Volz, Jiidische Eschato- 
logie, pp. 280 f. 285 f.; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
tums?*, P. 320. 

On @s with the meaning “since,” see Lex. s.v., I, 4, b. (not 
quite adequate), L. and S. s.v., B, IV. 


&s> tie would more naturally be connected with the preceding (so 
WH. mzg.), cf. Is. 3027 xat } dey} tod Quod wo nip feta. But this 
leaves é0ycavefcate without an object, which is impossible, unless, 
indeed, the text is defective and a word has dropped out. Windisch 
conjectures éeyqy, cf. Rom. 2°. Syr omits m¢ and connects xe with 
the following sentence. Latin vt and vg connect with the preceding; 
but a wide-spread alteration (Cod. Amiat., not Cod. Fuld.) has relieved 
the difficulty by adding iram after thesaurizastis. 

Cf. Mt. 61° 1971, Mk. 10%, Lk. 1822, Rom. 2° Onoavellers seaurep 
dorty év tudog deyis, Prov. 118 (LXX), 27, Tob. 4° Oéua yao d&yabdy 
Onoaueilers ceaut® cic hudoav dv&yxns, 4 Ezra 65 777 “a treasure of 
works laid up with the Most High,” Apoc. Baruch 241, and Charles’s 
note, Test. XII Patr. Levi 13°, and Charles’s note. 


ev éoxdrais nuépass, 7. e. “which shall be in the last days.” 
The last days are the days of judgment, when punishment will 
be awarded. Cf. the same phrase in 2 Tim. 3! and (with the 
article) Acts 217, Didache 163, 


For the omission of the article with a superlative, cf. Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 19. 9. Other similar phrases are th écykrtn huéeg (Jn. 63° *-, etc.), 
goxkcn Hoa (1 Jn. 218), gv xate@ éoxdcw (1 Pet. 15), én’ goxktou yodvou 
(Jude 18, etc.); see Lex. s.v. oyatoc, 1 and 2, a. 

The same expressions are found in the O. T., cf. Num. 24", Deut. 4°, 
Is. 22 4173, Jer. 232°, Ezek. 381°, Dan. 228, Hos. 35, 4 Ezra 1316. 

Other interpretations are possible for the last sentence of v.?: 
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(x) With the punctuation, as above, by which &> nip is connected 
with the following, &¢ can be taken in the sense, “‘as,” ‘“‘as it were.” 
But this is less forcible, since the writer who wrote the preceding and 
following denunciation would not be likely to hold back from the out- 
and-out threat of “fire.” 

(2) &¢ mde can be connected with the preceding sentence, and é0y- 
caveloate made to begin a new sentence (so A.V., R.V., WH. mg., fol- 
lowing Old Latin and Vg). In that case we must read: “The rust of 
them will be for a witness and will eat your flesh like fire. You have 
laid up treasure in the Last Days,” etc. This makes a fairly suitable 
context for &¢ nde. But the following sentence is left mutilated, for 
20noavetoate requires an object; and the sense is weakened. Under 
this interpretation the ‘Last Days” have to be understood as already 
here. 


4. As an example of the way in which the rich have been 
treasuring up fire for themselves, James specifies injustice to 
farm labourers, a conspicuous form of oppression from early 
O. T. times down. Cf. also v. ®& Hermas, Vis. iii, 9°, has many 
points of similarity. 

puaOos, cf. Deut. 2415 avOnuepov arodwces TOV pLoOdv avTod 
... 676... KaTaBonoera KaTa gov Tpos KUpLov, Lev. 10913, 
Mal. 35 rods amoorepodvras piobov picOwrod, Ecclus. 31 
(34)25-27, Tob. 414, Ps.-Phocylides, 19 mec@ov woxOnoavre Sidov* 
py ONTBE TevynTa, 

épyara@v, “labourers,” especially used of farm labourers. 


Tn O. T. only Wisd. 1717, Ecclus. 19! 408, 1 Macc. 3°, Ps. 9416 (Sym.). 
The word has thus almost no LXX associations. In the N. T., beside 
this passage in James it is used freely by Matthew (six times) and by 
Luke and Acts (five times), and four times in the Pauline and Pastoral 
epistles. 


aunoavrwv, “reap.” Only hereinN.T. Cf. Lev. 25", Deut. 
eae ish a7 aye, Mic; 6. 

x@pas, “estates,” “farms,” cf. Lk. 12!6 2171, Jn. 435, Amos 
3% 1 1, 2 Macc. 8°. E.V. “fields” suggests too small a plot 
of ground; 7®pa means not a fenced subdivision but the whole 
estate under one ownership. 

advotepnuevos, “kept back,” an appropriate word, rare in 
Biblical Greek. Cf. Neh. 9”; used intransitively in Ecclus. 1414. 
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d&quoteonuévoc] B*N. 

a&xeotepnuévos] B*AP minnpler, 

&mooteonuévocs] KL. 

The rare word found in B*§§ has been emended to a more familiar 
one, cf. Mal. 35, Ecclus. 41 29° 31(34) 2”. 


ad’ byav, “by you,” cf. 14%. See Lex. s.v. amd, IT, 2, d. bb. 
col. 59. Cf. Winer, § 47 (Thayer’s translation, p. 371), Butt- 
mann, § 147. 6 (Thayer’s translation, pp. 325 f.). 

Kpafel, cof. Deut. 2415; Gen. 4° (blood of Abel), 18! 1938 
(sin of Sodom), Enoch 47! (prayer and blood of the righteous). 

eis TA OTa Kuplov caBaw, cf. Is. 5%, nKovaOn yap eis TA OTA 
kupiov caBawl radra (i. e. the aggressions of the rich), Ps. 187. 

kuplov caBaw), “Lord of Sabaoth,”’ “Lord of Hosts,” 
nisa¥ min. This term originally referred to Jahveh as the 
god of the armies of Israel, then as ruler of the “hosts of heaven,” 
z. e. the stars and heavenly powers. In LXX usually represented 
by Tavrokpdtwp (see Lex. s.v.), but in all cases in Isaiah and 
in nine others transliterated, as here and Rom. 92°. See HDB, 
“Lord of Hosts,” EB, “Names,” Smith, DB, ‘Sabaoth,” San- 
day on Rom. 92°. The term is here used (after Is. 5°) to sug- 
gest the almighty power and majesty of Him who will make the 
cause of the labourers his own, so in 3 Macc. 6!7-, 

5. Your luxurious life on this earth is nothing in which you 
can take satisfaction, it is but the preliminary to a day of 
punishment. 

Cf. Lk. 161-8! (Dives and Lazarus), Lk. 624! 1216-21, Cf, 
Enoch 98" 102°. 

érpupyoate, “you have lived in luxury,” “lived delicately” 
(R.V.). Derived from 6pv77@, to “break down,” “enervate” ; 
it denotes soft luxury, not necessarily wanton vice. Cf. Neh. 
9? Kal épdyooary kal éverAnoOnoay kal éuravOnoay Kal ér- 
pupnoay, Ecclus. 144; and for Tpudy) Lk. 725, 2 Pet. 218, Ecclus. 
1418, Cf. Hermas, Sim. vi, 1° tpupaevTa my Kat Niav orara- 
Advra, Lk. 1619 edppasvouevos KAP Hudpav hauTpas, 

The aorist is ‘‘constative” or summary (cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 109), and is properly translated by the English 
perfect (A.V., R.V.). 
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éml THs ys, in contrast to heaven, or the next world; & 
nuépa opayns is the day which introduces the next world. Cf. 
Mt. 6%. 
éoratadnoare, “given yourselves to pleasure.” R.V. “taken 
your pleasure”’ is weaker than the original, and not so good as 
the antiquated “been wanton” of A.V. Cf. 1 Tim. 5°, Ecclus. 
arte, 
onataAdy is a less literary word than tevpé, having worse associa- 
tions in secular use, and suggesting positive lewdness and riotousness. 
This word and its cognates, onatadés, onatkhyn, xatacrataAdw, are 
each used a few times in LXX, Sym. and “ali.” Cf. Barn. 10%, Varro 
ap. Non. p. 46. 12 spatula eviravit omnes Veneri vaga pueros. Hort, pp. 


107-109, assembles many instances of the word from the LXX and 
other sources. 


eOpdpare tas kapdias ipav év huepa odhayhs, “you have 
fattened your hearts for the day of slaughter.” This declares, 
with a hard, ironical turn, what has been the real nature of the 
tpupav and oraranay, the life of luxurious pleasure; it is 
merely a fattening of the ox that he may be fit for slaughter. 
Cf. Jer. 462 Gomep pdoxor oirevTor Tpepduevor, Xen. Mem. 
ii, 122 TeOpaupervn eis ToAvoapkiav, Philo, In Flacc. 20 ovria 
pou Kal mora Kabarep Tots Opgupacw émi ofayny didorar, 
kapdtas, i.e. the heart as the seat of pleasures, appetites, 
passions. See Lex. s.v. Kapdia, 2.b.5. Cf. Mt. 1519, Lk. 2134, 
Acts 1417, Ps. r0o4!®, Judg. 195 8, Hermas, Sim. v, 37. 
év nucpa aharyys, “for (i.e. so as to be fat in) the day of 
slaughter.”’ On this use of €, cf. 1 Thess. 3%. The rendering 
of A.V., R.V., “a day of slaughter,” is wrong, cf. Rom. 2°, 
1 Pet. 2. The article is omitted, as often in compact prepo- 
sitional expressions, Blass-Debrunner, § 255. Cf. Jer. 12% a@- 
posov avtovs ws mpdBara eis ohaynv, &yvicov avrods els 
hucpay apayhs avrav, 5027, Is, 34% 8, Ezek. 2115, Ps. 442, 
Orac. Sib. v, 377-380. The Day of Judgment is meant. Cf. 
Enoch 94°, ““Ye have become ready for the day of slaughter,” 
98" 99%, Jer. 25%. 
Many interpreters think that év quéoeg opayH¢ must refer to the time 
in which é0eépate has been going on. Then the sense will be: “You 
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have been occupied with pampering yourselves in the very day when 
you will be finally cut off.” But this is unnecessary, and the words 
become less pregnant and significant, while it is not natural to speak of 
‘the present time as if the Day of Judgment itself (near though it may 
be) had already come. 


éy quéeg] BN*P 33 minn ff vg boh. 

év juéeatc] A. 

Os év udeg] S°KL 048 minnpler syrutr Cyr, 

A’s reading is unsupported error. The prefixing of &<> changes and 
weakens the sense because of failure to note the allusion to the Day of 
Judgment in fyéex copays. This reading with s is correctly enough 
paraphrased by aeth (ed. Platt) ut qui saginat bovem in diem mactationis. 


6. By your oppression you are guilty of the blood of right- 
eous men; do you not find them your enemies? 

karedukdoare, “condemned.” Cf. Mt. 127 37, Lk. 637. The 
rich are judges, or at any rate control the courts. 

épovevtoare, “murdered.” Cf. 2" 42. Oppression which un- 
justly takes away the means of life is murder. Cf. Ecclus. 4! 


g1(34)?>*": 


” 3 , Ni la! 
dptos érieopevay Cw TT@XaY, 
6 aTooTEepay avTiy avOpwTos aiuaTov * 
dovetwr Tov TAnTlov 6 apatpoduevos cupBlwow 
Ly / 1 Ce Sh \ 7 
3 lal 
kal éxyéwv aiua o arootepay ptoboy picblov. 


Here, however, every kind of cruel conduct leading to the 
death of the poor and righteous is doubtless meant, including 
in some cases actual murder—whether violent or judicial (e. g. 
the execution of Stephen). 

Cf. Enoch 99"* 1007 1031115, Wisd. 2, Ps. 3732, Is. 571, Mt. 233° 

tov dikatov, singular, representing the class. 

Cf. Is. 31% 571 (note v.4 éverpupyjoare), Wisd. 212, Enoch 957. 
The oppressed and the righteous are evidently the same persons. 
The rich here are not thought of as Christians. Cf. Amos 2° 7 
512 84, where the poor, the oppressed, and the righteous are the 
same. 

In Lk. 2347, Acts 314 752 2214, 1 Jn. 21 (cf. 1 Pet. 318), 6 Stxatoc is used 


of Christ, cf. Enoch 38? 53% It is not, however, likely that Christ 
would here be referred to so vaguely, although his death might natu- 
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rally be included in the writer’s mind under épovetcate. The attack is 
upon the rich as a class, and their misdeeds are thought of as character- 
ising their whole history. Mt. 23° is an excellent parallel; cf. also the 
reproaches in Acts 751-58, 


ovx avrirdooeras byiv; “does not he (sc. 6 Sékosos) resist 
you?” 

avritacoerat (cf. Jas. 4°, 1 Pet. 55, Rom. 132, Acts 188, Prov. 
334) evidently relates to a highly formidable resistance, and 
probably the witness of the poor at the Day of Judgment is 
meant. Cf. Enoch g1!? (and Charles’s note) 98!” 1043. 


In Hos. 1° dvertéccecbat is contrasted with éAcetv, to “show mercy” ; 
in Prov. 334 with Sidévar yxketv, “be favourably inclined.”’ It seems 
to be used of active opposition or resistance, not of a merely hostile 
attitude. So Esther 34, Prov. 315, 4 Macc. 162% (Cod. §X). 

Other interpretations of v. ¢ are to be rejected : 

(1) If, with many interpreters, od% dvtttkccetat is taken as a positive 
statement instead of a question, it must probably refer to the deliber- 
ate non-resistance of the righteous on principle, as in Is. 537, 1 Pet. 22%. 
But (a) this sense is wholly unsuited to the context, (b) the asyndeton 
after 85xatov then becomes well-nigh impossibly violent, and (c) to end 
this powerful passage of triumphant denunciation with a brief reference 
to the submissive non-resistance of the righteous would be strange in- 
deed. 

(2) For this last reason the view that the meaning is, “‘he offers you 
no effective resistance,” is almost equally unacceptable. 

(3) Hofmann and others take dyctt&ocetat as impersonal passive, 
“no opposition is made,” cf. v. 1% But (Mayor) “it is the middle, not 
the active, which means to resist.” 

(4) Some interpreters would supply 6 0e6¢ as the subject of d&yttté&o- 
cetat, taking the latter interrogatively. This would be in accord with 
the Jewish avoidance of the name of God wherever possible, and 
would form an allusion to 4°; but it seems here unnecessary and un- 
natural. 

In the interest of this last interpretation Bentley conjectured OKC 
for OYK; like most N. T. conjectures, it is unnecessary. 

(5) By those who take tdy Sixatov to refer to Jesus Christ, odx dvet- 
té&osetat is interpreted either interrogatively, as a warning of the Day 
of Judgment (cf. Mt. 2531 £-), or affirmatively, in the light of x Pet. 225. 


7-11. Encouragement to patience, and constancy, and to mu- 
tual forbearance, in view of the certainty and nearness of the Com- 
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ing of the Lord, and in view of the great examples of the prophets 
and Job, and of their reward. 

‘With v.7 begin the Counsels for the Christian Conduct of 
Life, which occupy the rest of the chapter and are contrasted 
with the censure of Worldliness in 41-5°, 

7. wakpoduunoarte, “be patient.” This word has more the 
meaning of patient and submissive, Urouevew that of stead- 
fast and constant, endurance. But the two words are nearly 
synonymous. Cf. 13f-12 5%, Col. 1" 3!2 (with Lightfoot’s 
notes), x Cor. 13 7, 2 Cor. 64 *, Heb. 61-15, 2 Tim. 3". See 
Trench, Synonyms, § liii. 


waxoobuuety is rare in secular Greek, but is common (as verb, noun, 
and adjective) in the LXX, partly with reference to God’s attribute 
of long suffering (e. g. Ps. 865), partly in passages commending the 
virtue to men, ¢. g. Prov. 19", Ecclus. 298, Baruch 425 téxva, uaxgo- 
Ouyhoate (suffer patiently) thy nap& tod Oeod exeABodcay butv deyhy. 


Enoch 96! 3 971-2 103!5 are good parallels, combined, as they 
are, with the series of Woes to which vv. are so closely similar. 

It is to be noted that the evil and hardship which are to be 
borne with patience, and which call out groans (v. °), are not 
necessarily persecution, or unjust oppression, but may well be 
merely the privations, anxieties, and sufferings incident to the 
ordinary life of men. Note the reference to the example of 
Job (whose misfortunes were grievous sickness and the loss of 
children and property), and the special precepts about conduct 
in sickness, vv. 14 #-. Notice also Kaxomael, v.13, a general 
word for being in trouble. 

ovv presents the exhortation as a direct corollary from the 
declaration in vv.!* that judgment awaits the rich; but the 
paragraph as a whole is related to the main underlying thought 
of 41-5°, not exclusively to 51°. Cf. 2 Thess. 1% 7. 

adegol, possibly in contrast to of wAovouos, v. 1. 

THS Tapovolas Tod Kupiov, “the coming of the Lord.” Cf. 
sata eas Thess. 16)? 4° et 2 Thess. 2',: 9) Pets xt? 36 
T Corrs, 1 hess..2", 2 Thess. 2°)'1 Jn. 228, of.) Mk. 14%: 

Too kupiov refers to Christ, cf. 11 21 514, 2 Pet. 332, 
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The word xapovola is found but five times in the LXX (Neh. 28 
(Cod. A), Judith 1o0'8, 2 Macc. 812 15%, 3 Macc. 3%”), and until the N. T. 
we do not find it used with reference to the Messiah at all. Nor does 
God’s coming to redemption and judgment appear to be referred to in 
Jewish sources by this term. Its natural associations in such use are 
with the “advent,” or visit (mxpoust«), of Greek kings to the cities of 
their realm; cf. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten?, pp. 278 ff., Light from the 
Ancient East, pp. 372 ff., and especially Brooke’s full note on x Jn. 228. 

Test. XII Patr. Jud. 222, ws ths mapouctas De0d tis Stxarocbyns 
is probably a Christian addition; it is not found in the Armenian ver- 
sion. It refers to Christ with the naive patripassianism characteristic 
of these interpolations. The quotations given by Spitta (p. 137) from 
the Testament of Abraham are of Christian origin, and refer to the 
mapovata of Christ (cf. Schiirer, GJV, § 32, V, 6). 


Sov 0 yewpyds. 

“The farmer has to wait, and to be patient” ; a comparison 
used as an argument, and introduced abruptly, as in 2! 3% 5 
This comparison does not bear any special relation to the occu- 
pation of the readers. 0 yewpyos refers to the independent 
farmer, not to the épydrns. 


We are here reminded of the parables of the Gospels, where the con- 
summation of all things is repeatedly compared to a harvest, e. g. Mt. 
13%; cf. also Ecclus. 61°, Ps. 1265 *. For the thought, cf. (Wetstein) 
Tibullus, ii, 6. 21 f. and the apocryphal fragment quoted in Clem. Rom. 
233-5 and 2 Clem. Rom. 11-4. 


Tov Titov KapTov, “the precious crop” for which he longs. 
tiutos is added in order to make the comparison complete. 
én’ avT@, “over it,” “with reference to it.” 
Cf. the use of é7! with mapaxaXety, “console,” in 2 Cor. 14, 
1 Thess. 3’, and with meravoety, 2 Cor. 12%; also the more 
general use, Jn. 121°, Rev. 227°, 
éws Ad By sc. 0 KapTds. So R.V. A.V. and R.V. mg., with 
some interpreters, supply ‘‘the farmer” as subject. 
xodiuoy] B 048 (minnpavc) veg sah. 
betby zodiuoy] AK (LP minnpler) syrpesh syrhel.txt, 
xaemoy toy modiuoy] S*(S$° om céy) min ff syrbel-me boh. 
The shortest reading is to be preferred; the others represent two dif- 


ferent methods of completing a supposedly defective text. It should be 
stated that B°KL minnpler read rediuoyv, the more usual form of the word. 
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Another possibility would be that the Syrian reading with betéy, 
which clearly gives the best sense, is original; and either (1) that betéy 
was accidentally omitted, so as to produce the text of B, and by a 

* secondary conjecture (xxexév) that of §, or else (2) that for berédy, 
not understood outside of Palestine and Syria, x«ex6v was directly 
substituted, so that the editor of the text of B, having to choose 
between two rival readings, cut the knot by refusing to accept either. 
But against this stands the weight of the external testimony to the 
omission, together with the argument from the shorter reading. In 
any case the reading xaeméy is secondary. 


Tpdivov Kal dtyor sc, verdv, “the early and late rain.”” On 
the ellipsis, to which there is no complete parallel, cf. 3". 


To fill the ellipsis, xzexév is sometimes supplied from the preced- 
ing (so many interpreters from Cassiodorius to Spitta), and then the 
reference will perhaps be to the succession of barley and wheat, Ex. 93 f-; 
cf. Stephanus, Thesaur. s.v. rewiuos; Geoponica, i, 12% 87, with similar 
distinction of of medipor xaemot xat of Shuror ... of 38 wdoor; Ken. 
Gc. 174. 

The sentence would then mean, “until he receive it early and late,” 
and would emphasise the continuance of the farmer’s anxiety until all 
the harvests are complete. But this does not well suit the comparison 
with the Parousia, where it is the event itself, not the completion of a 
series of processes, that is significant. Moreover, the O. T. parallels 
tell strongly against this interpretation, and there is no evidence that 
such a distinction had any place in popular usage. 


The use of these terms for the two critical periods of rain is 
found in Deut. 1114, Jer. 524, Joel 228, Zech. 10! (LXX); ef. Jer. 
3°, Hos. 6%. The comparison is drawn from a matter of in- 
tense interest, an habitual subject of conversation, in Palestine. 

The “early rain” normally begins in Palestine in late October 
or early November, and is anxiously awaited because, being 
necessary for the germination of the seed, it is the signal for 
sowing. In the spring the maturing of the grain depends on 
the “‘late rain,” light showers falling in April and May. With- 
out these even heavy winter rains will not prevent failure of the 
crops. Thus the farmer is anxious, and must exercise “axpo- 
Ovuia, until both these necessary gifts of Heaven are assured. 

The special anxiety about these rains seems to be character- 
istic of the climate of Palestine and southern Syria, as distin- 
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guished from other portions of the subtropical region of the 
Mediterranean basin. Elsewhere, although the dry season and 
rainy season are quite as well marked, the critical fall and 
spring months are pretty certain to secure a sufficient rainfall, 
as in Italy, or else there is no hope of rain in them, as in northern 
Egypt in the spring. But in Syria these rains are usual yet 
by no means uniform or certain; hence only there do they 
take so prominent a place in the life and thought of everybody. 
See J. Hann, Handbuch der Klimatologie®, iii, 1911, pp. 90-96, 
especially the instructive tables, pp. 12 f., 93; H. Hilderscheid, 
“Die Niederschlagsverhaltnisse Palistinas in alter und neuer 
Zeit,” in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstinavereins, xxv, 1902, 
especially pp. 82-94; E. Huntington, Palestine and Its Trans- 
formation, 1911; EB, “Rain.” 

It is instructive to observe that the v. J. Setéy belongs to the “Syrian” 
(Antiochian) text, the framers of which were familiar with a similar 
climate, while in Egypt x«exév (S$ boh, etc.) or else the shorter reading 
with no noun at all (B sah) was prevalent. The reading xaer6y (or 


the corresponding interpretation) was likewise natural from the point 
of view of Italy and the western Mediterranean (ff Cassiodorius). 


The question arises whether this may be a purely literary 
allusion, drawn from the O. T. passages and made without any 
personal knowledge of these rains and their importance. That 
is made unlikely by the absence of any other relation here 
(apart from the names of the two rains) to the language or 
thought of any one of the O. T. passages. The author uses a 
current phrase as if he were himself familiar with the matter 
in question. To suppose that to him and his readers this was 
a mere Biblical allusion to a situation of which they knew only 
by literary study would give a formal stiffness and unreality 
to the passage wholly out of keeping with the intensity and 
sincerity of the writer’s appeal. 

The resemblance here to the O. T. is in fact less close than 
to the tract Taanith of the Mishna, where the date is discussed 
at which, if rain have not yet begun, it should be prayed for. 
The tract shows in many ways how deeply these seasons of rain 
entered into all the life of the people. See also JE, “Rain.” 
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The Apostolic Fathers and the apologists contain no reference 
to these terms for the rains of Palestine, and the names do 
not seem in any way to have become part of the early Christian 
religious vocabulary. 

8. kad, as often in comparisons. Cf. Jn. 657, Mt. 6, 1 Cor. 
154°, Phil. 1%; odrws Kal, Jas. 11 35. 

oTnpitare Tas Kapdias tudor, “make your courage and pur- 
pose firm.” Cf. 1 Thess. 31%, Ps. 1128, Ecclus. 67 2216, Judg. 
19> 8 ornpifew is common in N. T., cf. 1 Pet. 5”, 2 Thess. 217, 
Lk. 2232, Acts 1823, Rom. 1", etc. 

nyyiKer, cf. x Pet. 47, Mk. 145, Mt. 32. 

9. wi oTevdfere Kar’ addnA@r, “do not groan against one 
another.” orevafev does not mean “murmur,” but “groan,” 
“complain of distress,” cf. Heb. 13!7. It is frequently used 
in the LXX for the utterance of various kinds of pain and 
grief. 

The more emphatic words here are kar’ a\A7jdwv, and the 
sentence means: ‘‘Do not blame one another for the distress of 
the present soon-to-be-ended age.”’ This, it is pointed out, is 
both wicked (iva ui KpiOAre) and needless (fS0d 6 KpiTys mpd 
Tav bupav éornkev). We ought to cultivate patience in general, 
and we ought not to blame one another for our unmerited dis- 
tress, for we should recognise that it is part of the inevitable 
and temporary evil of the present age. 


The translation “grudge” (A.V.) means “complain”; cf. Ps. 59% 
(A.V.), Shakespeare, 1. Henry VI, iii, 1, 176. 


iva pn KpiAre, They are themselves in danger of judgment, 
if they commit the sin of complaining of their brethren. Cf. 
2i2f. 412 912 also Mt. 7! (but there is here in James nothing of 
the idea that judging brings Judgment). As in 4%, so prob- 
ably here, God is the judge, and with the coming of the Lord 
(i. e. Christ), v. 7, God’s judgment appears; cf. Rom. 21%. 

The sentence means hardly more than “for that is wrong,” 
A. el 

mpo Tav Oupav, cf. Mk. 1329, Mt. 2433. 

10. drederyya AdBere, “take as an example.” Cf. Ecclus. 
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4438, 2 Macc. 62% 31, 4 Macc. 172%, Jn. 1315; 1 Pet. 2%, bmdypap- 
pov. 

THs KakoTablas kal THs paxpoOuuias, “of hardship coupled 
with patience,” 7. e. “of patience in hardship,” easily understood 
as a form of hendiadys. 

Cf. 4 Macc. 9% dua rhode THs KakoTablas Kal vroporys, 
“through this patient endurance of hardship.” 

kaxovabia and Kakowaféw are somewhat rare words; they 
correspond well to English “hardship.” Cf. Mal. 11%, Jonah 4”, 
2 Macc. 276f-, Ep. Arist. 492%, also Sym. in Gen. 3”, Ps. 12° 164 
12723 

Tovs mpopyras, Cf. Mt. 512 233% 37, Acts 7%, Heb. 1133, 
t Chess. 215. LE. 214°, 2 Chron: 36%. 

It is noteworthy that the example of. Christ’s endurance of 
suffering is not here referred to, as it is in 1 Pet. 2% #-. 

ot éddAnoay év TO dvduare Kupiov, Cf. Dan. 9° (Theod.) o? 
é\ddour év TH Gvduaré cov, Jer. 209 441%. of éXdAnoay «TX, is 
added in order to point out that even the most eminent ser- 
vants of God have been exposed to suffering and hardship, 
Ff. ME... 53%: 


éy t@ évéuact] BP minnmulti, 

éy dyéuartt] SN. 

énxt t@ dvéuactt] min. 

t® évouatt] AKL 048 minnpler, 

Difficult to decide; external authority is here against lectio brevior. 


11. paxapifouey rods brouetvarras, Cf. 1% 12, Dan. 122 
pakdpios 6 broudvav, 4 Macc. 1% 722, eidas dre 7d Sud TH 
aperny Tavta Tdvoy bToudve pakdpioy éorw, Mt. 2413, 

paxaptfoue refers to the prevalent habitual estimate of the 
worth of constancy. It sounds as if James had in mind some 
well-known saying like Dan. 1212. 

Tous UToueivarTas, “those who have proved themselves con- 
stant’’—a general class, not specific individuals. 


tods Srouelvavtac] BAP minn ff vg syrpesh-hel, 
tods Srouévovtacs] KL 048 minnpler sah. 
External evidence must decide; the meaning differs by only a shade. 
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THY vTouorHY 1oB. 

This virtue was seen in Job’s refusal to renounce God, Job 
pf. 29f. 7315 7619 1975 #-. Tt had evidently already become a 
standing attribute of Job in the popular mind; in Tanchuma, 
29. 4, (Schéttgen, Horae hebraicae, pp. 1009 f.) Job is given as an 
example of steadfastness in trial and of the double reward which 
that receives. Cf. Clem. Rom. 17? 263, 2 Clem. Rom. 68; this 
verse is the only mention of Job in the N. T., and has doubtless 
given rise to the modern saying, “as patient as Job.” 

nkovoate, Perhaps in the synagogue; cf. Mt. 5% 27 33, 38, 43, 

To TéNos Kupiov, “the conclusion wrought by the Lord to 
his troubles.” Cf. Job 421-17, especially v.12 6 dé Kdpuos ev- 
Adynoe TA Eoxara “1wB, 

td téAoc xuetov is taken by Augustine, Bede, and many later inter- 
preters to mean the death of Christ. But in that case not the mere 
death, but the triumph over death, would have had to be made promi- 
nent. The suggestion is at variance both with what precedes and with 
what follows; and the death of Christ is not likely to be introduced 
so ambiguously. “If téAo¢ is supposed to refer to the Resurrection 
and Ascension, the main point of the comparison (suffering) is omitted : 
if it refers to the Crucifixion, the encouragement is wanting” (Mayor). 

téAos sometimes means “death,” as Wisd. 319, cf. 216 uaxaetter 
Zoyata Stxatwy. But it is not necessary to give it that meaning here. 


eldere, i.e. in the story of Job. Cf. Heb. 31, Test. XII 
Patr. Benj. 41 Were ovv, rékva pov, Tod dyabovd avdpos TO TéXos 
(v. 1. Neos). 

TohvoTAayxves éoTW oO Kbptos Kal olxTipuor, 

Cf. Ps. 1038 (note v.°% ovK eis 7édos dpytoOjoerat), 1114 
1458, Ex. 34°, Ecclus. 27", Ps. Sol. 108, Test. XII Patr. Jud. 193, 
Zab. 9’. 


modtorAayxvos means “very kind.” Apart from far later Chris- 
tian use (e. g. Theod. Stud. p. 615, eighth century) it is elsewhere found 
only in Hermas, Sim. v, 74, Mand. iv, 3. Cf. nohuordayxvla, Hermas, 
Vis. i, 32, ii, 28, iv, 2%, Mand. ix, 2, Justin Mart. Dial. 55; modvedc- 
mAayxvoc, Hermas, Sim. v, 44; noAvevorAayxvla, Hermas, Sim. viii, 6%. 

It seems to be equivalent to LXX roAvgAeosg. Like other words from 
onkéyyva (DN) it must be of Jewish origin. This group of words 
is rather more strongly represented in the N. T. than in the LXX, and 
seems to have come into free popular use in the intervening period. 
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oixrippev, “merciful.” In classical Greek only a poetic 
term for the more common éAenuwy (Schmidt, Synonymik der 
griech. Sprache, iii, p. 580). Frequent in the LXX for D'S; 
nearly always used of God; in the majority of cases combined 
with élejnuwv. Cf. Lk. 6%. 

12-18. Do not break out into oaths. Instead, if im distress, 
pray; if well off, sing a psalm to God ; if sick, ask for prayer and 
anointing, and confess your sins. Prayer is a mighty power ; 
remember Elijah’s prayer. 

The exhortation relating to oaths appears to be parallel with 
My orevdgere, “Do not put the blame for your hardships on 
your brethren: do not irreverently call upon God in your dis- 
tress.” Vy. 12-18 all relate to the religious expression of strong 
emotion. 

12. mpd mdvrwv dé, “but especially,” emphasising this as 
even more important than 7? orevdsere, 

For the use of this formula near the end of a letter, cf. 1 Pet. 
4®, and see examples from papyri quoted in Robinson, Ephe- 
SiaNS, P. 279. 

pH ouvvere, A reminiscence of Mt. 53487 (note especially 
v. 37 and the reference to ovpavds and 77 in wv. *4f:). 

Tov ovpavdy, The accusative is the ordinary classical con- 
struction after duvuut; év with the dative, as found in Mat- 
thew is a Hebraism. 

nT, for éotw, See references in Lex. and Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 14.1, note; also Mayor’s note, p. 167, J. H. Moulton, Pro- 
legomena, p. 56. 

qT@ 6€ dpav 76 vat val, “let your yea be yea” (and nothing 
more). 


This is simpler, and in every way better, than to translate, “Let 
bat bday 


yours be the ‘Yea, yea,’” 7. e. the mode of speech commanded by the 
Lord in Mt. 537, 


It is not to be supposed that James had in mind any question 
of the lawfulness of oaths in a law-court in a Jewish or Chris- 
tian country. To any oriental such a saying as this, or Mt. 537, 
would at once suggest ordinary swearing, not the rare and 
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solemn occasions about which modern readers have been so 
much concerned. 


The commentators are divided on this point. Huther (Beyschlag) 
names many who hold that James meant to forbid all oaths, but a 
still larger number who think that only frivolous swearing was in his 
mind. Huther’s own argument is that if he had meant to forbid se- 
rious oaths he would have had to mention explicitly the oath by the 
name of God. 


The form here differs from that of the saying in Mt. 5°” éorw 
dé 0 Adyos iyav val val, and it is a singular fact that the words 
of Jesus are quoted substantially in the form found in James 
by many early writers, including Justin Martyr, A fol. i, 16, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. v, 14, 99, p. 707, vii, 11, 67, p. 872. 

The form in James is simpler and seems to correspond to a 
current Jewish mode of describing truthfulness. Similar lan- 
guage is found in Ruth rabba 3, 18, ‘‘ With the righteous is their 
‘yes,’ yes, and their ‘no,’ no,” ascribed to R. Huna (f 297 A.D.), 
quoting his contemporary R. Samuel bar-Isaac, and doubtless 
independent of the N. T. 

The fact probably is that at an early date the text of Mt. 537 
was in the East either modified or misquoted by the influence 
of the more familiar current phrase, which also appears in 
James. In the later quotations, however, direct influence from 
Jas. 512 is very likely to have come in. The theory that we have 
here in James and in these early writers the traces of an oral 
form of the sayings of Jesus preserved independently of Mat- 
thew’s Greek gospel is unlikely, and unnecessary. For a con- 
venient presentation of the facts, see A. Resch, Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, ii, Matthaeus und Marcus, 1894 
(Texte und Unters. x), pp. 96 f. 


The commonness of oaths (often half-serious, half-profane) in daily 
speech in the ancient world, both Jewish and Gentile, does not need 
to be illustrated, cf. Eccles. 92. The censure of the moralists seems to 
have proceeded both from the tendency to untruthfulness which made 
an oath seem needed (and which it intensified), from the dishonest dis- 
tinctions between the valid and the invalid oath, and from the irrever- 
ence of profanity (Philo, De decal. 19 gbetar yao éx moAvopxlas ev- 
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Bopxta xad d&oéBeta). To these motives should be added the dread 
among the Greeks of an oath which might commit to unexpected ob- 
ligations perhaps tragic in their result. 

From Jewish sources there are consequently many sayings recom- 
mending either complete abstinence from swearing or at least the 
greatest possible restriction of the custom. Thus Ecclus. 23%" 2714, 
Philo discusses oaths in De decal. 17-19, and De spec. leg. ii, 1-6. His 
principle is that oaths are to be avoided when possible, that oaths 
should be taken by lower objects (‘‘the earth, the sun, the stars, the 
universe’’) rather than by “the highest and eldest Cause,” and he 
praises the man who by any evasion (cf. English, “Oh My!’’) avoids 
the utterance of the sacred words of oaths. His abhorrence of oaths 
is due to their profane impiety and unseemliness, but he also lays stress 
on truthfulness and on the wickedness of false swearing and of swear- 
ing to do wrong. 

Rabbinical teaching was to much the same effect, with varying de- 
grees of rigour. Nedarim 20 a, “Accustom not thyself to vows, for 
sooner or later thou wilt swear false oaths”; Midrash Bemidbar r. 
22, “Not even to confirm the truth is it proper for one to swear, lest 
he come to trifle with vows and swearing, and deceive his neighbour 
by oaths”; Midrash Wajjikra r. 6 (cf. Shebuoth 47 a), where all swear- 
ing is forbidden. See A. Wiinsche, Newe Beitraége zur Erlduterung der 
Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1878, pp. 57-60, and E. Bischoff, 
Jesus und die Rabbinen, 1905, pp. 54-56. 

In particular the Essenes refrained from oaths; Josephus, BJ, ii, 8°: 
“Every statement of theirs is surer than an oath; and with them swear- 
ing is avoided, for they think it worse than perjury. For they say that 
he who is untrustworthy except when he appeals to God, is already 
under condemnation,” cf. Ant. xv, 10%. Philo, Quod omn. prod. liber, 12, 
mentions among the doctrines of the Essenes 1d dvwwortoy, td &bevdéc. 

Similar reasons led to the discouragement of oaths by Greek moral- 
ists. Pythagoras himself is said (Diog. Laert, Pythag. 22, Jamblichus, 
Vita Pythag. 9 and 28) to have taught und’ dyvivat Beobs, doxeiv yao 
abtoy detv d&&tomtotoy mapéyety, and this was certainly a principle of the 
Pythagoreans. See also Diodor. Sic. x, fragm. 0°. 

From the Stoic side comes the saying of Epictetus, Enchir. 335, 8exov 
capattnoat, et wév oldy te, cic &mav, et 58 wy, éx tov évéytwy, and that of 
the Stoically influenced Eusebius, in Stobeus, Anthol. iii, 27, 13 ot 
TOAAOt totic dvVOpwTotat td EddoxoUs elvat abtots napatvéoucty, gym d xat 
wd goxhy und’ cdmetéws buvbvat dctov &ropatvouat. 

For other Greek sayings, cf. Chcerilus of Samos (fourth century B.c.), 
Boxov 8 cbt’ adtxov yoehy duyivat olcte Slxatoy (in Stobeus, Anthol. 
iii, 27,1); Menander, Sent. sing. 441 bexov 88 getye xar Stxatwc xd- 
3ixws; the statement of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stob. Anth. iv, 2, 25), 
Pobyes Sexorg ob yedvtat, ott” buvivtec, ote &AAoug ébopxodvees; 
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Sosiades’ maxims of the Seven Sages, in Stobus, Anthol. iii, 1, 173 


Box ut) YOO. 
. See R. Hirzel’s excellent monograph, Der Eid, 1902; L. Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 1882, ii, pp. 1-11; references in Mayor 
and Wetstein on Mt. 57; Stobzus, Anthol. iii, c, 27 leet 8exou. 
With early Christian writers the objection to oaths was further in- 
creased by reason of the necessary association with heathen worship 
and formulas. The subject is discussed by Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Chrysostom, Augustine. See references in Mayor, K. F. 
Staudlin, Geschichte der Vorstellungen und Lehren vom Eide, 1824, 
“Oaths,” in DCA. 


wa wy bro Kpiow réonrte, cf. v.%, with the same meaning. 
bxb xefotvy] BSA minn ff vg boh sah syrutr, 
els xoloty] minn?. 


els bréxeroty] KLP 048 minn™lti, 
The reading of KLP is a superficial emendation. 


13-15. The negative precepts for behaviour under the trials 
of earthly existence (u orevafere kat’ addAnAwY, yu Gurdere) 
are followed by positive precepts for the conduct of life in the 
shifting scenes of this world. In trouble and joy, and in sick- 
ness, the first thought and the controlling mood should be 
Prayer. 

13, kaxorafet tis; “is any in trouble?” Cf. note on Ka- 
kowabias, v.°; the word refers to calamity of every sort, 
and is not to be limited to the opposite of ev0upia, 


These short sentences, with question and answer, are characteristic 
of the diatribe; cf. Teles, ed. Hense?, p. 10. See Introduction, p. 12. 


evOupet Tis; “is any in good spirits?” evdupeiv, evOuula 
are not found in LXX, e’@uuos only in 2 Macc. 1126. In the 
N. T. they are found elsewhere only in Acts 24! 272% 25, 36—in 
both cases in passages of a distinctly Hellenic character. 
paddérw, “let him sing a hymn.” 
Cf. Eph. 5!°, Rom. 15%, r Cor. 1415; Waduds, 1 Cor. 1426, Eph. 
OE Be 
Properly “play the harp,” hence frequent in O. T., especially in 
Psalms (forty times), for 7193, “sing to the music of a harp,” e. g. 
Ps. 717 984. But the word does not necessarily imply the use of an 
instrument. 
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14, aodevet tis; “is any sick?” Cf. Mt. 10%, Jn. 4**, Acts 
937, Phil. 226 f.. 

Tovs mpeoBurépous THs exkAnolas, definite officers, not merely 
the elder men in general, cf. Acts 2017. 


Presbyters as church officers are mentioned in the N. T. in Acts 112° 
1428 154 & 2% 23 764 2017 2118 7 Tim. 51, 2, 17, 19 (2), “BLE: ae 3 Pet. 51 ®, 
2 Jn. 1, 3 Jn. 1. Jewish villages also had presbyters. On the origin 
and history of the Christian office of presbyter, see EB, ‘“ Presbyter,” 
“Bishop,” “Ministry” ; HDB, “Bishop,” “Church,” “ Church Govern- 
ment,” “‘ Presbytery.” 

The solemn visit here described gives a vivid picture of the customs 
of a Jewish town. James recommends it not as anything new, nor as 
excluding all other therapeutic methods. Visiting the sick (cf. Mt. 253°) 
was enjoined by the rabbis: Nedarim 39, ‘He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and he who refrains shortens it”; cf. Sanhedrim ror, 1 
(Wetstein), where R. Elieser is visited in sickness by four rabbis; Shab- 
bath 127 b; Sota 14a. See Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 167 f.; 
S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, second series, Philadelphia, 1908, 
pp. 99 f. and note 42, p. 311. 

The following interesting passages have been brought to the atten- 
tion of N. T. scholars by the aid of Dr. S. Schechter (see Fulford, St. 
James, pp. 117f.): Samachoth Zutarti (ed. Chaim M. Horowitz, 
Uralte Tosefta’s, Mainz, 1890, pp. 28-31), “From the time when a man 
takes to his bed, they come to him and say, ‘ Words neither revive one, 
nor do they kill.’ [After exhorting the sick man to set his worldly affairs 
in order, as Isaiah did Hezekiah, 2 Kings 20!, if he sees that the sick 
man is dangerously ill, the visitor says], ‘Confess before thou diest, for 
there are many who have confessed and died not; others who did not 
confess have died.' Again perhaps on the merit of thy confession thou 
wilt recover.’ If he can confess with his mouth, he does so. If not, 
‘he confesses in his heart. Both the man who confesses with his mouth 
and the man who confesses in his heart are alike, provided that he 
directs his mind to God and his understanding is clear.” T. B. Shab- 
bath 13 b, ‘‘He who comes to a sick man says, ‘May the Lord have 
mercy on you.’” ‘‘He who comes to pay a visit to a sick man must 
not sit on a bed or on a chair; but let him wrap his mantle round him, 
and pray the mercy of God for the man. There is a divine presence 
at the head of the sick man.” 

Closely like the verse in James is Baba bathra 116 a, ‘Let him into 

-whose house calamity or sickness has come, go to a wise man (i.e. a 
rabbi) that he may intercede for him with God.” 


éexxAnolas, cf. note on cuvaywyny, 22, and EB, “Church.” 
mpocevedsOwoav, Cf. Ecclus. 38% 14, 
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adehparres €daiw, cof. Mk. 61%, 

The aorist participle does not imply that the anointing is to 
precede the prayer ; cf. Burton, Moods and Tenses, §§ 139-141; 
Blass-Debrunner, § 339; Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 130-132. 


The Jews, as well as other ancient peoples, used oil as a common, 


remedialagent, In many cases, doubtless, the application had thera- 
peutic value; often, however, in the lack of scientific knowledge it 
must (like many other remedies, ancient and modern) have owed its 
efficacy wholly to influence on the patient’s mind. (Cf. Is. 18, Lk. 1034, 
and the evidence collected by Mayor; and see “Oil” and “ Anointing,” 
in EB, and HDB. Galen, Med. temp. ii, calls oil “The best of all rem- 
edies for paralysis (totg é&noapmévors xat adyuddect odwacty).” 

Talm. Jerus. in Berakoth 3. 1, ““R. Simeon, the son of Eleazar, per- 
mitted R. Meir to mingle wine and oil and to anoint the sick on the 
Sabbath. And he was once sick, and we sought to do so to him, but 
he suffered us not.” Talm. Jerus. in Maasar Sheni 53. 3, “A tradition: 
Anointing on the Sabbath is permitted. If his head ache, or if a scall 
comes upon it, he anoints it with oil.” Talm. Bab. in Joma 77. 2, “If 
he be sick, or scall be upon his head, he anoints according to his man- 
ner.” Talm. Jerus. in Shab. 14. 3, “‘A man that one charmeth, he 
putteth oil upon his head and charmeth.” 

With these Jewish ideas may be compared the notion of the oil which 
flows from the tree of life in paradise and bestows physical and spiritual 
blessings (Apoc. Mos. g, Vita Adae et Evae 36, Evang. Nicod. 19). 

This use of oil for healing was combined with the appeal to spiritual 
forces, as we can see in Jas. 514 and as is hinted in Mk. 61%. The refer- 
ence in James is to an accepted popular custom, and the writer would 
hardly have been able to distinguish the parts played in the recovery 
by the two elements, or perhaps even to give any theory of the function 
of the oil. It is possible, as has often been suggested, that one motive 
for James’s exhortation is to counteract the habit of seeking aid from 
superstitious, often heathenish, incantations and charms. The verse is 
often quoted to that end by later Christian writers (see references infra). 

The same therapeutic use of oil (olewm infirmorum) in combination 
with religious rites continued in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, and is there, as among the Hebrews, carefully to be distinguished 
from that anointing (olewm catechumenorum, chrisma principale, etc.) 
which was the symbol of the conveyance of a character or grace. 

The story told by Tertullian (Ad Scapulam, 4) is often quoted: 

“Even Severus himself, the father of Antoninus, was graciously 
mindful of the Christians; for he sought out the Christian Proculus, 
surnamed Torpacion, the steward of Euhodias, and, in gratitude for 
his having once cured him by anointing, he kept him in his palace till 
the day of his death.” 


“a 
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Besides this case Puller, Axoiniing of the Sick, has collected a hige 
number of narratives of cures through the administration of holy ail, 
written at various dates from the third to the seventh century, and at- 
tested by contemporary or nearly contemporary evidence. Many of 
them are cases of paralysis or blindness, and may well have been of an 
hysterical nature (see P. Janet, Tae Major Symptoms of Hysteria, rg07). 
During this period of church history it dees net appear that the 
therapeutic anointing with ail was generally thought of as ako hae 
ing spiritual efficacy. Origen, Hom. i ix Levi, 4, uses the passage in 
James to illustrate the remission of sin through penitence, but sems 
to pay no attention to the reference to anointing. Likewise Chnysos- 
tom, De sacerd. iii, 6, quotes James te prove the authority of priests 
to forgive sins, but seems to take no thought of the anointing. Other 
writers also make it plain that they think of the oil merely as a means 
of securing bodily health. 

The value in the Christian church of such a popular swbstitute for 
pagan magic was felt at this time. Cyril of Alexandra, De adorei 
ae Sir. ef ver. vi, p atx, urges his readers to aveid the chamms and 
incantations of magicians, and fittingly quotes Jas. 5**5, and Hkewike 
Cessarius of Anes more than ence quotes the verses on occasions when 
he is warming his people against the common recourse te sorcerers and 
superstitions, instead of which he recommends the consecrated ail. GF 
Append. serm. S. Augusting, serm. 265, 3, Migne, vol. sxoxxix, col. 2238, 
and serm. 279, 5, col. 2273; eae ee ee ee 
Jacedb. epist., Migne, vol. xdiii, cal. 39. 

Fecen the Bewsth contury on thers ale Grek aad lek ae 
gies containing forms for blessing the holy oil, for Instance in ane af the 
oldest, the Sacramentary of St. Serapion (fourth century, Eeype), ed. 
Brightman, Journal ef Theel, Studies, i, 1Seq—1Q00, pp. 108, 267 f. 

The Latin forms are to the same effect. During these centuries the 
therapeutic use of oil consecrated by a bishop or a priest or a wonder. 
working saint was permitted to any person without distinction. The 
letter of Pope Innocent I to Decentius (Ea. 25, $, Migne, vel. xx, ak. 
360 f.), dated March ro, 416, says that sick believers “have the right to 
be anginted with the holy oil of chrism, which, being consecrated hy 
the bishop, it is lawful not fer the priests only, but for all Chastiaas 
te use for anointing in cas of their own need or that of members of 
their household.” 

Before the end of the eighth century, however, a change came about 
in the West, whereby the use of ail was transformed infe an anoint 
ing of those about to die, hot as 8 means to their recovery, but with a 
view to the remission of their sins, and in connection with the giving 
of the waficum. Fiore far the: change bn Ue Cheech weap bach 
fluenced by coexisting popular customs and ideas, which now formed 
themselves into legitimate usage, is not known. For instance, Ire. 
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nzus, 1, 215, says that the gnostic Marcosii anointed the dying with 
oil and water as a protection of their souls against the hostile powers 
of the spirit-world. 

In any case this history shows the transformation of a wide- 
spread popular practise, having religious associations but purely me- 
dicinal aims, into a strictly religious rite, limited to priestly adminis- 
tration and carefully ordered with fixed forms and established rules. 
The withdrawal of the rite from the sphere of popular medicine was 
doubtless fundamentally due to the advancing control of rational in- 
telligence in the affairs of the church and to a sound progress in re- 
ligious conceptions. It was felt that religious observances should have 
a spiritual purpose. But by retaining the physical element, and ascrib- 
ing to it spiritual efficacy ex opere operato, there was brought about a 
different and more far-reaching intrusion of the physical into the sphere 
of the religious. 

The sacrament of Extreme Unction is first mentioned by name as 
one of the seven sacraments of the church in the twelfth century. It 
was fully discussed by the schoolmen, and received authoritative defini- 
tion in the decree of the Council of Trent, which declares that holy 
unction of the sick was established as a sacrament by Christ our Lord, 
“implied (insinuatum) in Mark, and commended and promulgated to 
the faithful by James the Apostle and brother of the Lord” (Sess. xiv, 
Doctrina de sacr. extr. unct. cap. 1). Since that time such a view as 
that of Cardinal Cajetan, that James does not refer to the sacramental 
anointing of extreme unction (“‘nec ex verbis nec ex effectu verba haec 
loguuntur de sacramentali unctione extremae unctionis,’ Comment. in 
ep. S. Jacobi, dated 1539), has been illegal in the Roman church. 

In the Greek church the mystery of anointing (edxyéAcatoy) has re- 
tained in part its original purpose as 4 therapeutic process, and is ad- 
ministered to the sick while there is still hope of recovery. In the 
Russian use the recovery to health is the chief point, with the Greeks 
the main emphasis is on the forgiveness of sins. 

F. Kattenbusch, “Olung,” in Herzog-Hauck, PRE, 1904; F. W. 
Puller, The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and Tradition, *1910; 
“Oil” and “Unction,” in DCA. 


é€v TO ovdpart TOU Kuplov, Belongs with adehPavres, “anoint- 


ing with oil with the use of the name”; see Heitmiiller, Im 
Namen Jesu, 1903, pp. 86f. The use of “the name” made 
this anointing a partly religious act and not a merely medicinal 
application. 


706 xvetov] Bomits. This is probably an error, but on “the Name,” 
with no genitive, cf. 3 Jn. 7, Acts 5%, Lev. 24%, 2 Clem.Rom. 13 (and 
Lightfoot’s note), Ign. Eph. 3 (and note), Pirke Aboth, iy, 7, cf. Jas. 27. 
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15. 1) evy7. The prayer is the more important part of the 
process, but of course is not thought of as exclusively oper- 
ative. Intercessory prayer was a familiar idea to Jews. 


edy% is elsewhere in the N. T. used of a vow. In secular Greek, vow 
and prayer are in many cases not easily distinguished; ety has there 
the meaning ‘“‘wish” also. In the LXX it means “vow” in the vast 
majority of cases, but in Prov. 15% 2° has the sense of “‘prayer.” edyouce 
is regularly used for “pray” as well as “vow.” 


THs TioTews, cf. 1°. 
gwoet, i.e. restore to health, cf. Mt. 97f-, Mk. 6°8, Diod. 
Sic. i, 82 Kav [oi iarpol] advvarjowot o@oaL TOV KduvorTa, 


Some interpreters, both Protestant scholars (as von Soden) and 
Catholic (as Trenkle), have given this the meaning “‘save to eternal 
life,” while others have tried to include both ideas. But the natural 
meaning of the word in this context is decisive, (so, among Roman 
Catholics, Belser). 


Tov Kauvovra, “the sick man,” cf. ao0evet, v. 14, 


x&uyety is common in secular Greek in this sense, but is not found 
in LXX nor elsewhere than here in N. T. It is used, e. g. of gout and 
of disease of the eyes (xkuvety tods d90xAuobc), and there is no reason 
whatever for taking tov x&uvovta to mean “the dying” (von Soden). 


éyepet. The word means “raise from the bed of sickness 
to health,” and is a virtual repetition of @oeL; cf. 2 Kings 4%, 
Ps, 41%, Mk. 14. 


éyeoet cannot refer here either to the awakening of the dead to life 
or to the resurrection. 


6 KUplos, If Tov Kuplov, v.14, is genuine, and refers to 
Christ, 6 kUpwos may have the same meaning. It would be 
more natural that it should mean “God.” 

kav, “and if,” of. Mk. 16!8, Lk. 13°, and many other passages 
quoted in Lew. s. v. Kav, 

duaptias, 7. e. sins which have occasioned the sickness. 

Sickness was generally held to be due to sin, cf. Mk. 25*., 
Jn. 97* 514, 2 Cor. 11™, Deut. 2872", Ps..28 Is. 28", Bechas: 
18121, Nedarim, fol. 41. 1, ““No sick person is cured of his dis- 
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ease until all his sins are forgiven him,” Test. XII Patr. Rub. 
17, Sim. 2", Zab. 54, Gad 5°*-. 

adpefyjcerat, impersonal passive, cf. Mt. 777, Rom. 10%, Blass- 
Debrunner, § 130, Gildersleeve, Syntax, §176. This seems to re- 
fer not to general forgiveness but to the special sins in question. 

16. <Lopodoyeicbe, rpocebyecbe, 

The confession is by the sick, the prayer by the well for the 
sick. The value of confession is as an expression of penitence, 
and as thus furnishing ground for the others’ prayers. On con- 
fession in Jewish piety, see S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rab- 
binic Theology, ch. 18, and on the history of confession, see 
DCA, “Exomologesis,” “Penitence,” EB, “Confess.” 

ow, since this is the method of securing healing (d7ws 
iaffre). 

addijhows, not necessarily restricted to the presbyters. 

6xos ioffqre refers to bodily healing, as is clearly shown by 
the context (cf. v.*4). The subject of iafjre is “you who are 
prayed for.” The sick persons’ own prayers for themselves are 
not in mind. 

6éy01s, “prayer,” with especial thought of petition, common 
in LXX and not infrequent in N. T., ¢. g. Phil. 11% Cf. 
Trench, Synonyms, § li, Lightfoot on Phil. 4°, Ellicott on 
Eph. 64, commentaries on 1 Tim. 21. 

buxalov, of. v.1* 9 by THS ThoTEws, 18 t., 

evepyoupevn, “when it is exercised,” “exerted,” “put forth.” 
The meaning is: “A righteous man’s praying has great effect 
when he prays.” The participle adds but little to the sense; 
for more significant participles in the same construction, see 114, 

On the verb &epyety, see J. A. Robinson, St. Paul’s Ep. to 
the Ephesians, pp. 241-247, Mayor, ad loc. The word is used 
intransitively to mean “be active,” and transitively (as here) in 
the sense of “effect,” “carry out,” “do.” In certain instances 
in Paul (notably 1 Thess. 2'4, 2 Thess 27, 2 Cor. 41%, Gal. 58, 
Rom. 7%, Eph. 3, cf. 2 Cor. 15, Col. 1”*) it is used in the passive, 
and the subject is an agent or power, which is “made active,” 
“set at work,” “made to work.” This is a step beyond the 
usual meaning, but such an explanation of these instances is 
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* better than (with Lightfoot) to take them as middle, which 
neither accords with usage nor follows inner fitness. 

The Greek commentators on James take the word as passive, 
in the sense “‘being made effective.” This is thought of as 
accomplished either by the virtues of the one who prays or by 
the ensuing good conduct of him for whom the prayer is offered. 
Maximus Confessor, in Questiones ad Thalassium, 57 (Migne, 
vol. xc, cols. 589-592, also Cramer’s Catena) offers both ex- 
planations. “‘CEcumenius” gives only the latter, as does Mat- 
thaei’s scholiast, who writes cuvepyouuevn bird THs TOU Se0- 
uevou [i. e. the needy man’s] yr@uns Kal mpdtews. Modern 
commentators sometimes interpret: “when actuated by the 
Spirit,”’ but it is not legitimate here to assume this altogether 
later use, from which the term energumen, “possessed person,” 
comes. Others take it as meaning ‘‘ made active,” “energised,” 
and so as about equivalent to évepy7s, “effectual,” or éxTevys, 
“earnest.”’? But the writer would hardly have desired to re- 
strict the power of a righteous man’s prayer to exceptional 
cases where it showed more than ordinary intensity; the sen- 
tence owes its whole force to being an unqualified statement. 
Moreover there is no good evidence that the word was capable 
of bearing this sense. 

The Latin ff has frequens, vg assidua, Luther, wenn es ernst- 
lich ist. Of the English versions Wiclif and the Rhemish fol- 
low the Vulgate with “continual”; Tyndale, the Great Bible, 
the Geneva version, and the Bishops’ Bible follow Luther with 
“fervent.” A.V. has the combination “effectual fervent,” * 
while R.V. (under the influence of Lightfoot) takes the parti- 
ciple as middle and translates “in its working.” 

17. Vv. 17! confirm by the example of Elijah the statement 
TOND ioyvet, 

*"Hyelas, cf. 1 Kings 171 18h 42. 

The importance in Jewish popular thought of Elijah’s rela- 
tion to the famine is illustrated by Ecclus. 48'3, 4 Ezra 739. 

Vv. 17 18 are dependent on midrashic tradition in the follow- 


* Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision’, 1891, p. 203, thinks the word “effectual”? was introduced 
by inadvertence from a note in L. Tomson’s N. T. of 1576. 
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ing respects (cf. the similar dependence on Jewish tradition in 
Jas. 228 511): 

(x) Elijah’s prayer that it might not rain. 1 Kings 17} 
speaks only of a prophecy. The idea of a prayer was an in- 
ference from the words, ‘‘God, before whom I stand,” in 1 Kings 
17'; note also the prominence given to Elijah’s prayer in his 
other great miracle, 1 Kings 1717-?4, cf. 4 Ezra 79°. This embel- 
lishment followed regular Jewish methods of interpretation; 
e. g. the Targum to Gen. 18” 19?’ translates “stood” by “ min- 
istered in prayer.” That Elijah procured the drought is di- 
rectly stated in Ecclus. 48°. 

(2) The period of “three years and six months.” The same 
statement is made in Lk. 425 rn rpia kal phvas é, and is found 
in Jalkut Shimoni, fol. 32, col. 2, on 1 Kings: “In the thirteenth 
year of Ahab there was a famine in Samaria for three years and 
a half” (text in Surenhusius, BéBdos karadAayijs, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 681). The O. T. basis for this midrash was 1 Kings 181 
(“many days,” “in the third year”). Various explanations for 
the precise definition of three years and six months are sug- 
gested by J. Lightfoot, Horae hebraicae on Lk. 4?*, and by 
Surenhusius, pp. 680-682. For other Jewish estimates of the 
length of the drought, cf. Ruth rabba 1, 4 (Wetstein), “fourteen 
months,” and W. Bacher, Die A gada der Tannaiten und Amoréer; 
Bibelstellenregister, on 1 Kings 171 184, 


It is possible, but not demonstrable, that the apocalyptic number of 
the half-week, three and one-half, may have had influence on the num- 
ber here; cf. Dan. 725 127, Rev. 11% % 9 12% 14 138, 


(3) V.18 kal wahw mpoonvéaro is perhaps justified by 1 
Kings 18%. 

opovorabns nutv, “suffering the like with us,” 7.¢. “a man 
like us.” This should encourage us to take the example to 
heart, and is perhaps occasioned by the current, tendency to 
emphasise superhuman traits in Elijah; cf. Ecclus. 48'? for 
earlier, and JE, “Elijah,” for later developments in that direc- 
tion. 

Tpogevyn Tpoonvéato, “prayed a prayer.’ It was the prayer 
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of Elijah, not any magic wrought by a superhuman being, 
which brought about the noteworthy result. 


xooceuyy throws into relief the important idea of the sentence, much 
as in the classical analogies yaw yeyaynxcs, “marry in true wedlock,” 
Demosth. p. 1002,12, or the figurative and frequent gelyev guyjf, 
“flee with all speed,” Plato, Symp. p. 195 B, etc. These and other 
examples of the figura etymologica (some of which are also given in the 
grammars) are to be found, together with valuable distinctions and 
classifications, in Lobeck, Paralipomena grammaticae grecae, 1837, pp. 
523-527. Speaking of the LXX idiom, which he does not, however, 
trace to its source in the Hebrew infinitive absolute, Lobeck says, “‘haud 
aliena illa ab emphasis ratione, sed aliena tamen a Grecorum grecensium 
consuetudine,” that is (J. H. Moulton), they are “possible, but unidio- 
matic” expressions. 

In the LXX the idiom is much overworked, having been one of sev- 
eral convenient methods of representing the Hebrew infinitive absolute ; 
cf. Gen. 217 Bavdtw &robavetcbat, Gen. 31° émOuutg éexrBuyroers (so LE. 
2215), etc., etc. Such a case as Jn. 329 yae% yaloet is to be regarded as 
imitative. Acts 52° xapayyeAtg napnyyetAauev is probably a transla- 
tion from Aramaic. 

See Blass-Debrunner, § 198, Buttmann, § 133. 22, Winer, § 4, § 44, 
Rem. 3, § 54.3, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 75 f. 

It may well be that James’s phrase is directly or indirectly affected 
by this familiar Biblical idiom, but the A.V. “prayed earnestly,” R.V. 
“prayed fervently,” although they would be legitimate transiations of 
a corresponding Hebrew phrase, introduce into this Greek verse what 
is not properly to be found there. 


Tov pi Bpéear, 

The infinitive with 70d, like other expressions of purpose (cf. 
Phil. 1° tpovevyouar iva), is often, as here, reduced to the force 
of an object clause. Cf. 1 Kings 1%, Is. 5°, Acts 15% See J. 
H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 216-218, Blass-Debrunner, § 400, 
Winer, § 44. 4, Buttmann, § 140. 16. 

éxi rhs vis, “on the earth,” cf. Lk. 425 ém) racay thy yh, 
Gen. 7! (of the flood) él rs yijs, 1 Kings 18! ér) mpdowmov 
THS YS. 

18, kal 6 odpavds verov eSwxev, For verdv diddvat, cf. 1 
Sam. 1217, 1 Kings 18!, Acts 141’, in all which cases the 
subject is “God.” 

For similar instances of the efficacy of prayer in bringing a 
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severe drought to an end, cf. Jos. Antig. xiv, 2!, in the case 
of Onias, Sékavos xal Beopidrs, and Epiphanius, Her. lviii 
(xxviii), 14, in a story of James himself. 

19, 20. Conclusion. Final saying on the privilege of being in- 
strumental in the restoration of an erring brother to the way of 
truth. 

This seems to be a general appeal, equally related to all the 
preceding discussions of specific tendencies and dangers. As 
such, it forms a fitting conclusion and gives the motive of the 
whole tract. 


With this conclusion Spitta well compares that of Ecclus. 51. 


19. aded¢of yov, In the first place in the sentence, as else- 
where in 2! only. In both cases there is an abrupt change of 
subject. 

mayo, “err,” “wander.” 


The figurative use of “wander” and “cause to wander,’”’ with refer- 
ence to “erring from truth and righteousness,” is common in the O. T. 
especially in the prophets and Wisdom-literature. Cf. Wisd. 5° éx- 
Lavine axb 6305 &rnbetac, Is. 918, Ezek. 344 1d mAavudpevoy obx &ec- 
teévate (v. 1. émeotpépate), etc. Also in the N. T., cf. Heb. 52, 2 Pet. 
215, 2 Tim. 31%, Rev. 18%, and Polyc. Phil. 61 émotpépovtes ta &noner- 
avquéva. In Test. XII Patr. the evil spirits are called mvebyata ths 
mA&yns, and Beliar, their chief, is 6 dexwy tis mA&yys, cf. Charles’s 
note on Test. XII Patr. Rub. 21. 


ano THS adnbelas, cf. 18 314 and notes. 

“The truth” is here the whole code of religious knowledge 
and moral precept accessible to the members of the Christian 
church. To err from it means any departure from the right 
path in thought or conduct. Various examples of such erring 
have occupied the attention of the writer throughout his epis- 
tles; here, however, grave sin (v.™) seems to be chiefly in his 
mind. 

The use of 4 &AfSeta in this comprehensive sense is not founded on 
the O. T. npx, 70x, which ordinarily mean “stability,” “faithful- 


ness,” or else “conformity to fact,” while in many cases in the O. T 
“truth” is hardly to be distinguished from practical “righteousness,” 
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e.g. Hos. 41. Yet in Dan, 812 9! xat tod cuviévar év mhkon &Anfelg cou, 
and the Apocrypha, 4 éA7{eta is occasionally employed in a sense more 
like that of Greek writers; so Ecclus. 428, 3 Macc. 418, 4 Macc. 5%. 

For the Greek usage, cf. Dion. Hal. De Thuc. jud. 3, ths grhocbgou 
Oewplas cxonbs éotty } ths k&AnDelag yvaotc, Plutarch, Gryll. p. 986A 
nevdy &yaBby xai etSwAroyv dytt ths dAnPelas Stdxwyv. 

In the N. T. this sense of ‘‘a body of true principles” is found in 
Paul (e. g. 2 Thess. 2%, Gal. 57, 2 Cor. 42, Eph. 424), often in John (e. g. 
832 1613 1837, r Jn. 31°), and elsewhere. Yet even here the influence of 
the O. T. is to be seen in the strong moral element included in the con- 
ception. The truth is not merely an object of knowledge, as in secular 
usage, but a moral and religious ideal, God’s revealed will, to which 
the loyalty of the heart must be given. Cf. Rom. 2” gyovta thy 
wdoowaty ths yydcews xal ths d&AnPelac év tH vou, Jn. 371 6 38 wordy 
chy &nbetay. 

See Cremer, Wérterbuch der neutest. Grdcitdi®, 1902, s. v. &AnPeta, 
Wendt, “Der Gebrauch der Worter dA nex, &AnPA¢ und &AnOtvdc im 
Neuen Testament,” in Studien und Kritiken, 1883, pp. 511-547; V. H. 
Stanton, “Truth,” in HDB. 


émvoTpéwn, “turn,” 7. e. from error to the way of truth. 


The norm of departure and return is sufficiently shown by the con- 
text; there is here no necessary indication that the word itself had 
already acquired the technical religious meaning of the modern verb 
“convert,” although such passages as Mt. 1315 (Is. 61°), Lk. 116 2232, 
Acts 319 1415, 1 Thess. 1° show that that process had already begun 
See Mal. 2°, Dan. 123, Ecclus. 1813, Ezek. 344 (Cod. A), Polyc. Phil. 6, 
Apost. Const. ii, 6, cf. 1 Pet. 225. 

It is used in the sense of ‘‘turn from an error” by Lucian, De hist. 
conscr. 5, cf. Plut. Alc. 16. Cf. Test. XII Patr. Zab. 9’, Dan 5", Benj. 
4°; for other passages, see Charles’s index. 

The sense “turn back,” which the word seems to have here, is not 
wholly foreign to Greek usage (cf. Hippocr. 135 E, of a fever, “‘recur’’), 
but it is rare, while in the LXX, following aw, that sense is very 
common. Cf. Mt. 1244. 


20. ywwoxérw, If the alternative reading, yw@oxere, is 
adopted, it is to be taken as probably imperative, cf. 21 3% 
BE OECC. 


ywocxéto 8tt] SAKLP minn vg boh. 

yiveoxete Sut] B 69 1518 syrbel, 

om] ff sah, 

The omission by ff sah is mere freedom of translation. As between 
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ywooxétw and ytvdoxete, the latter might have arisen from an attempt 
to eliminate the hard question, necessarily present with the reading 
ytvwsxétw, as to who (the converter or the converted) was the subject 
~of the verb. The address d&deAgot justified the change to the unam- 
biguous, but colourless, ytvwioxete. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that the influence of tt¢ should have led to the change from the wholly 
unobjectionable ytvioxete to yrvwoxétw. The reading of § is accord- 
ingly the “harder” reading, and to be preferred. This is one of the 
rare instances of an emended reading in B. 
See P. Corssen, Géttingische gelehrie Anzeiger, 1893, p. 585, B. Weiss, 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, vol. xxxvii, 1894, pp. 439-440. 


ék tdyns 0000 adrod, “from the error of his way,” cf. 1 Jn. 
4° for contrast of a\70ea and tAdv7. 
gece, For instances of o@few in this sense with a human 
Sunect. of. Rom, T1!*, £Cors 7°, 2 Vim.4'* 
odoet] For this reading (supported by all Greek witnesses, and by 
vgam fu Ambrst Cassiodor) ff with certain Vulgate Mss and Origlt 
reads salvat. 


Similarly xaAdet is translated with the present tense by vg and 
Orig'st (but not by ff). 


uy avrod, i. e. the erring brother’s soul, cf. 12! and note, 
duxny] BKL minnpler ff sah. 
guyhy aitod] SA (chy bux aitod) P minn vg boh syrtr, 
In the same connection it is to be noticed that B ff read éx @avé&tou 


aitod for the éx Oavétou of nearly all other, witnesses. Inj both cases 
the shorter reading is to be preferred. 


€x Gavarov. The force of the sentence depends on this word, 
which expresses the seriousness of the situation when a man 
wanders from the truth, a seriousness which may easily be over- 
looked and forgotten. This sentence is no platitude, provided 
Oavdrov receives its proper emphasis. On Oavdrov, cf. 11° and 
36 yeévyns. Note how here, as in 11°, death is the result of sin. 

Kadvwer wAROos auapTi@v, KadvTTeWv in connection with 
sins usually means “cause them to be forgotten,” “‘procure par- 
don,” and that is the meaning here. Cf. Ps. 321'- 85? (quoted 
Rom. 47), Neh. 45, Ep. ad Diogn. 9. 

auaptTi@v means the sins of the converter (so Roman Catholic 
commentators and some others); to refer it to the sins of the 
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converted person, as many do, makes a bad anticlimax. See 
Origen, Hom. in Levit. ii, 5 where converting a sinner is in- 
cluded as one method of securing forgiveness of one’s own sins. 


Cf. Sohar 92. 18, “‘Great is the reward of him who leads back sinners 
to the way of the Lord,” 2 Clem. Rom. 15 urcbd¢ yao ob% otty txpds 
gTAavuevyny buxiy xal &rodAuuévny a&mooteéhar ei¢ td cwljvat, Prstis 
Sophia, ch. 104, Pirke Aboth, v, 26, “‘Whosoever makes the many 
righteous, sin prevails not over him.” 


t Pet. 4% has a closely similar sentence, a@yamn Kahvaret 
TAHV0s duapT.av, introduced as if a familiar aphorism. It is 
also found in Clem. Rom. 49, 2 Clem. Rom. 16. See Light- 
foot’s notes on both passages. 

Both 1 Peter and James are usually held to be dependent 
on the Hebrew of Prov. 10!, ‘Hatred stirs up strife, but Love 
hides all transgressions” (Toy). There, however, the sense is 
not exactly “‘forgive”’ (as in the above-mentioned passages from 
the Psalms, etc.), but rather “hide,” “turn attention away 
from,”’ other men’s sins, as kindly feeling would suggest, cf. 
1 Cor, 13% 


Similar is the meaning in the rabbinical passages quoted by Wet- 
stein, where it is a question of keeping quiet about another’s sin, of 
refraining from gossip, not of forgiveness. So Prov. 17° &¢ xednte 
adixnuata Cytet ordtay. 


Moreover, the LXX of Prov. rol? (ravras dé rods ui dido- 
veixouvtas Kadvmret pda) is wholly unlike the N. T. passages, 
and the resemblance of James to even the Hebrew text is too 
slight to justify the idea of direct influence upon him from that 
source. The sentence in 1 Pet. 48 may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by Proverbs, but it is more likely that some familiar 
Greek aphorism (all the associations of which can no longer be 
traced) has been used by 1 Peter, while a part of the same form 
of words has been independently used, in a very different sense, 
by James. 

See Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. 49 and 2 Clem. Rom. 16, Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 248 f., Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanon- 
ischen Evangelien nicht iiberliefert sind, pp. 75 f. 


INDEX. 


ANDREAS OF CRETE, 73. 
Apocalypse, 22, 152f. 

Apocryphal gospels, 69 /f. 

Apostolic Fathers, 37f., 87-90. 
Armenian church, use of epistle, 95. 
Astrology, 164, 236. 


BEATITUDES, 150. 


CZSAREA, 49. 

Catholic epistles, order of, 103 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, 54, 56, 72, 
orf. 

Clement of Rome, 20, 87 f., 222-224. 

Clementine Recognitions, 70 f., 72. 

Commentaries on James, patristic 
and medieval, 110-113; modern, 
TI3Z-115. 2 

Crowns, 150-152. 


DANTE, 45. 

Deo volente, 279 f. 

Diatribe, 3, 17; history, 10-12; char- 
acteristics, 12-16. 


ECCLESIASTICUS, 17, 19. 

Eldad and Modad, 266 f.' 
Ephraem Syrus, 96 f. 
Epiphanius, 54, 58 f., 60, 71-73. 
Epistles, 6-10, 127 f. 

Eusebius, 44, 64, 71 f., 94 f-, 103. 


FattH, 30-32, 35 f., 135, 140f., 187, 
203 ff., 218 ff. 


GNOSTICISM, 36 f., 155, 248. 
Greek church, history of epistle in, 


92-95. 


HEBREWS, Epistle to the, 22. 
Gospel according to the, 68 f. 

Hegesippus, 54, 64-68, 71, 72. 

Helvidius, 55, 57. 

Hermas, 88-90. 


IRENZUS, 90, 179, 223. 


James, New Testament persons 
named, 53 f. 

James son of Alpheus, 45 f., 53. 

James son of Zebedee, 45 f., 53, 62. 

James, St., festival of, 73 f. 

James the Lord’s brother, 44-46, 
50-52, 53-74. 

James, Epistle of: origin, 1; pur- 
pose, 2; contents, 2-5; literary 
type, 6-18; relationship to other 
writers, 18-24; language, 24-27; 
vocabulary, 25; relation to LXX, 
25f.; Aramaic origin, theory of, 
27; ideas, Jewish, 28-31; ideas, 
Christian, 31-34; Spitta’s theory, 
32-33; relation to Paul, 34-36; 
relation to Gnosticism, 36 f.; re- 
lation to Gospels, 38 f.; relation 
to Apostolic Fathers, 20, 37; rela- 
tion to Matthew, 39; situation, 
39-43; authorship (views on), 43- 
47; authorship, 47-52; date, 43, 
49; pseudonymity, 51; history in 
the church, 86-109. 

Jerome, 44, 52, 56, 57h, bo f., 68f., 
71, 72f., 84, 102 f., 160. 

Josephus on James, 64. 

Justification, 35 f., 217f., 222. 
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Law, 29, 30, 35, 37, 48, 5of., 167, 
173, 198, 274; of liberty, 177 f., 
201. 

Luther on James, 45, 59, 105-109. 


OATHS, 300 ff. 

Oil, anointing with, 305 ff. 
Origen, 1, 51 f., 54, 56, 86, 92-94. 
Orphic doctrine, 238f. 


Paut, relation to, 34-36, 48, 204 f., 
217, 221. 

Persecution, not implied in epistle, 
4, 40, 43, 133, 153, 195f. 

Peter, First Epistle of, 22 f. 

Philo, 20, 24, 31. 

Polycarp, 88. 

Protevangelium Jacobi, 55, 60, 73. 

Protrepticus, 18. 

Proverbs, Book of, 16 f., 19. 


REFORMATION, history of epistle in 
and after, 105-109. 

Rich, the, in the epistle, 31, gof., 
43, 145-148, 193-197, 282 f. 

Russian literature on James the 
Lord’s brother, 56 f. 


INDEX 


STEPS OF JAMES, 71, 73. 

Symeon Metaphrastes, 73. 

Syrian church, history of epistle in, 
96-100. 


TEMPTATION, 153 ff. 

Tertullian, 91, 223. 

Testaments of XII Patriarchs, 20 f. 

Text of epistle, 74-86; Greek Mss., 
74-75; Egyptian versions, 76-78; 
Ethiopic version, 78; Syriac ver- 
sions, 78-80; Armenian version, 
80; Latin versions, 80-84; use of 
authorities, 84-86. } 

Tobit, 17. 

Trent, Council of, 46, 105, 307. 


VircINs, pseudo-clementine epistles 
to, 1, 42, 51f., 94, 227. 


WESTERN CHURCH, history of epistle 
in, 100-103, 104 f. 

Wisdom of Solomon, 17, 19. 

Wisdom-literature, 16 f., 18 f., 132. 

Word, word of truth, 167, 172 f. 

Works, 35f., 204 ff. 


University of Southern California Lupravy 


Notre.—A complete list of the Greek words occurring in the epistle may 


be found in Mayor’, pp. 239-258. 


&Serqbs, 131 f. 

aitéw, 259. 

dxatactacta, dxnatkotatos, 144, 248f. 
Garatw, 283. 

aAnPera, 246 f., 313 f. 

araoxyn, 167. 

arhOs, axAdtys, 130 f- 

adrocxtacua, 165. 


Bracenuéo, 196. 


yévects, 176, 235 ff. 


Staxolvouet, I41, 192, 250. 
Stactroe&, 120 ff. 
Brddoxaxhoc, 226 f. 
Sthuxos, 143 f. 

86Ea, 187. 

dodAog, 117 f. 


éxxAnola, I19. 

Zugutos, 172 ff. 

évepyéw, 309 f. 

éxtOuuta, 156, 253. f-, 257f. 
Zoya, 204 f. 

Cijdoc, Gyrbw, 245, 255 f., 263. 
RBovh, 253 f. 

Ooyoxeta, Oenoxés, 181 ff. 


xadds, 190. 
xaranavxcouat, 202, 246. 


xabowy, 148. 
xavycouat, 145. 
xdouos, 184 f., 193, 233 f. 


way, 253. 
drordtw, 283. 


TapaAAayH, 162. 

ma6, 129 ff., 158. 
netoaoy.os, 132 f., 153 f- 
motxthos, 134. 

TOAELOG, 253. 
TOAISTAAYHXVOS, 299. 
mobinos xat Su0c, 205 ff. 
TreocwnoAnupla, 185 f. 


ainiQo, 141 f. 


oopta, 139, 247. 
a06s, 244. 
otépuvos, 150 ff. 
ovvaywyh, 188 f. 
ouvep' ye, 220. 


téhetog, 138, 159, 177, 228. 
toorh, 164 f. 
90x 6s, 235 


bropovh, 135 f. 290. 
gbdbvoc, 263. 


otros O05, 222 f. 
govebw, 254 ff. 
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ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By Wir1iaMN. Crarxs, D.D., 
sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Semi- 
nary. [Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By Wrtt1am P. Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. By H. R. 
MacxrintosH, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Now Ready, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By GerorcE B. STE- 
vENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Wittram Apams 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smytu, D.D., Pastor of Congrega 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. [Now Reacy. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garvis, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By CHartes HENRY RosIn- 
son, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral and Editorial Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

[Now Ready. 
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Ropes, James Hardy, 1866-1933. 
Acritical and exegetical commentary on 
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